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EDITORIAL PREFACE 


The writers of this series of volumes on the variant 
forms of religious life in India are governed in their 
work by two impelling motives. 

I. They endeavour to work in the sincere and sym¬ 
pathetic spirit of science. They desire to understand 
the perplcxingly involved developments of thought and 
life in Tndia and dispassionately to estimate their value. 
They recognise the futility of any hucIi at tempi to 
understand and evaluate, unless it is grounded in a 
thorough historical study of the phenomena investigated. 
In recognizing this fact they do no more than share 
what is common ground among ail modern students of 
religion of any repute. But they also believe that it is 
necessary t<> set the practical side of each system in 
living relation to the beliefs and the literature, and thug 
in this regard, the dose and direct contact which they 
have each had with Indian religious life ought to prove 
a source of valuable light. For, until u clear under¬ 
standing lias been gained of the practical influence 
exerted by the habits of worship, by the practice of the 
ascetic, devotional, or occult discipline, by the social 
organization and by the family system, the real impact 
of the faith upon the life of the individual and the 
community cannot be estimated: and, withoui the ad¬ 
vantage of extended personal intercourse, a trustworthy 
account of the religious experience of a community can 
scarcely be achieved by even rhe most careful student. 

II. They seek to set each form of Indian religion 
by the side of Christianity in such a way that the 
relationship may stand out clear. Jesus Chris! has 
become to them the light of all their seeing, and they. 
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believe Him destined to he the light of the world. They 
are persuaded that sooner or later the age-long quest 
of the Indian spirit for religious truth and power will 
find in Him at once its goal and a new starting point, 
and they will bo content if I lie preparation of this series 
contributes in the smallest degree to hasten this con¬ 
summation. If there be readers to whom this motive 
is unwelcome, they may bo reminded that no man ap¬ 
proached the study of a religion without religious con¬ 
victions, either positive or negative: for both reader 
and writer, therefore, ii is better that these should he 
explicitly stated at the outset. Moreover,even a complete 
lack of sympathy w ith the motive hero acknowledged 
need not diminish a reader’s interest in following an 
honest and careful attempt to bring the religions of 
India into comparison with the religion which to-day is 
their only possible rival; and to w hich they largely owe 
their present noticeable find significant revival. 

It is possible that to, sprue minds there may seem 
to be a measure of im*«ij]wfihi Ihy between these two 
motives. The writerst •hn'ifever, feel otherwise. For 
them the second motive reinfetrees the first; for they 
have found that he who would lead others into a new 
faith must first of all understand the faith that is theirs 
already—understand it, moreover, sympathetically, with 
a mind quick lo note not its weaknesses alone hui that 
In it which has enabled it to survive and has given it 
its pow er over the hearts of those who profess it. 

The duty of the Editors or the series is limited to 
seeing that the volumes are in general harmony with 
the principles here described. Each writer is alone 
resjmnsible for the opinions expressed in his volume, 
whether in regard to Indian religions or to Christianity 
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FOREWORD 


Two tilings have attracted! the author to the study of 
the Rigveda; first, the living interest which has lured 
him on ever since he began the study of Vo die in 1889 
wit it Prof, Weber of Berlin, after previously reading 
Sanskrit with Prof. Macdonell Of Oxford; and eeoon dty, 
the fact that he lias had I he ail vantage of living nearly 
thirty years in the Punjab, the very habitat of the Vedie 
Indians. 

The religion of the Rigveda in the form in which it 
was professed and practised is, of course, dead, anil yet, 
in a sense, it still lives. As the Old Testament has Ful¬ 
filled itself in three monotheisms, Judaism, Christianity 
and Is!tun, so I he Rigveda has fulfilled itself in the 
popular poly theism, the philosophic pantheism and the 
occasional monotheism of India. If if is impossible to 
understand present-day Hinduism without a knowledge 
of the Rigmda, the reverse is also true that it is im¬ 
possible to understand the Rigveda without a knowledge 
of modern Hinduism; for very many of the doctrines 
and rites of Hinduism point back to the Rigveda as 
their fountain-head and as such are survivals of that 
ancient time. 

While il Is true that the Kigvedic gods have passed 
into the twilight, yet the Rig redd itself abides as a 
permanent source of material for the reconstruction of 
the ancient religion. As the New Testament reveals 
the nature of early Christianity, and the Quran that of 
early Islam, so does the Rigveda that of early Vedism. 
Two things are necessary as an adequate equipment 
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for the reconstruction of Vedic religion a knowledge 
of the Jtjgvedir text ami a knowledge of the Rigvedic 
land. The writer ran claim only a moderate acquaintance 
with the texl of the Rigeedu, in this respect falling 
short of the Iinguiatir equipment possessed by the great 
Vedir scholars of the world. On the other hand, the 
fad of residence in the Punjab for nearly thirty years 
ought to yield some fruit, Per as Palestine is sometimes 
railed 'the fifth Gospel*, so the Punjab might well be 
railed ‘the fifth VedaIts fauna and flora must he 
essentially the same icniay as Ihoy were 1000 iu', So 
with the general look of the laud great rivet's thread¬ 
ing their way through great plains, and to the north 
file snow-capped Himalayas. During the lapse of 
;IOOO years the climatic and meteoric conditions which 
rule to-day can hardly have changed very much, such 
ns the great heal of the pre-monsoon season, the dust 
storms, the monsoon rains, and the feverish lime im¬ 
mediately following the close of the monsoon. 

Then as regards the blood of Aryan and Dasyu, the 
ancient inhabitants of the lainl, it is found commingled 
in the present'd ay population of the Punjab. Tim 
Kashmiri and Punjabi brahmans represent probably 
the purest Aryan blood; but the whole population, like 
every other race on the face of the earth, is to be 
regarded as more or less a mixture. Thus the Vedic 
antithesis between Aryan and Dasyu has been resolved 
into a higher synthesis consisting of the blending of 
the two races. To dwell in living contact, then, with a 
people whose forebears were Aryans or Dasyus or both 
is to occupy a certain vantage ground for the study 
of the earliest literature produced by their ancestors. 

Again, the present-day Punjabi, the dialect of the 
Punjab, IS undoubtedly a direct descendant of t lie ear lies! 
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Vedic dialect spoken in those parts J . The Punjsbf 
vocabulary is large, ami it is highly probable that a 

tidal examination of it on the part of a competent 
scholar would throw light on some of the obscure words 
of the Btffvetitt. The Big radio age, then, has projected 
down to the present time (of course in blended and 
modified forms) its language, blood and religious con¬ 
ceptions. To bo for years in living contact with these 
survivals of the past is an advantage which the writer 
ha* enjoyed for the study of the Rigveda, Whether 
he has made good use of his opportunities or not is for 
the expert reader to judge. 

It was in 1909 that the present writer promised to 
prepare tins book for Tht Religious Quest of hi din 
Series lie has often been tempted to drop the task 
as he came to realize more fully its magnitude and 
difficulty. It has been due to the steady encouragement 
of Dr. .J B N. Farquhar, his colleague on the editorial 
staff* that this work has ever seen the light. An un¬ 
usually long furlough in the U. 8. A. (1919-1920) made 
possible continuous work at Ithaca, New York, where 
the writer enjoyed the use of the Cornell Uni versify 
Library. His thanks are due to the Librarian and staff 
for the many courtesies received. His thanks are also 
due to A. 0. Woolner t Esq„ At, a.. Principal of the 
Oriental College, Lahore, for looking over several 
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chapters of the MS, and suggesting many corrections 
and improvements; also to Prof, MacdonelJ for per¬ 
mission lo quote several of hie translations of Rigvedk 
hymns. 

As regards the method of transliteration, it is in 
general that of the JR AS. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE RIG VEDA 

PART A, 

INTRODUCTION 

CHAPTER L 

THE ANTECEDENTS OF THE RJ&VEDIC AGE 
1. Ik DO'European Period 

aj The Rigveda reflects the life of certain Aryan tribes 
living in the Punjab. We may think of them as occupying 
the fertile territory of the northern Punjab extending from 
the Klibul valley to the Jumna, and also as following the 
banks of the great livers some distance south wan] toward 
the fioe. The most striking features of their homo were 
the mountains on the north and the five (or seven) rivers 
which rising in the mountains flowed downward through 
the land. The aboriginal inhabitants wore called Dasyus, 
and the Kigvrda is dominated throughout by the antithesis 
between Aryan and Dasym The Dasyus of the Punjab 
were con nee ted eth no! ogicaJly with other aborigines of 
India. But who were the Aryans? Unlike the Hebrews, 
who after their settlement in Palestine retained lively 
traditions of their escape from Egypt and their journey 
through the wilderness* the Aryan tribes of the Punjab! 
although aware of the existen.ee of ancient priests and 
poets, yet betray no slightest consciousness that they had 
not always lived in the Punjab. So far as their testimony 
is concerned* we might think of them as autochthonous. 
Hut there are reasons for holding thnt the Arj*an tribes 
came into India as strangers from the north-west For 
we see them pushing their way steadily eastward, and the 
Ganges river, mentioned only once or twice in the RIK, is 
still before them on their horizon. Then, too, their names 
for year undergo a significant shift, which can be explained 
only through change of habitat. When they lived in a 
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cohler climate ton years wen- called ‘ten winters’ ; 

in the Punjab, where the cold season was like their former 
autumn {karad), ten years would be *ton autumns'; and 
later on in the 'middle land’, where the characteristic 
season is the rains (variuni}, ten years would be called ten 
rainy seasons’. Put there is a still more decisive proof, 
b) The greatest linguistic discovery of the nineteenth 
century and perhaps of all time was the discovery nf the 
Indo-European family or languages’. This is hardly less 
important in the sphere of philology than the discovery of 
America in the sphere of geography. According to 
Bru gin ana's classification there are included within the 
Indo-European family the following eight major groups: 
Aryan (including Iranian and Indian), Armenian, Greek, 
Albanian, Italic, Keltic, Teutonic and Balto-SIavie. These 
groups cover politically all the languages of Europe 
except such negligible quantities as Bisque, Lapp, !■ innish, 
Hungarian, Turkish, utc. They cover also at least throe 
out of the many language groups of Asia, namely, 
Armenian, Iranian, and tlm Aryan languages of India, 
besides the lately discovered Tocharian, and apparently an 
clement in Pittite.' Thus we see that the Vodic Aryans 
are connected linguistically and possibly racially with 
Persians, Greeks, Romans, Russians, Germans and English. 
No longer do they stand battling in the Punjab against 
the Da ay us, as they are represented in the pages of the Rv n 
while themselves unconnected with the rest of mankind They 
represent the vanguard of the Aryan dispersion Indiaward. 

cj In order to indicate the nature of the linguistic 
evidence on which the unity of the Indo-European (IE.) 
family is based, there is here subjoined a short table of 
cognate words in some of the more important related 
langunges:— 

1 B ragout n, OGIL., Vail- l-IV.. 1SS8; Schrader, RIA„ I Ml ; Fri*t, KA1D-. 
1613. 

1 " II [i. r- Itiltltc) ■CtflM l» fitiliic m Injection of I. E, nuKriiJ " -fllonntlctd , 
llltdl* IjJtjiJipe, .JAOS-. .Phuc, 1321. 
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Atnbw Gm'k Lilia (Mb IJtjkiuujiiu) English 


1 pitiir pilar 

-stiff 

Pater 

fador 


father 

2 mitt/ir tii it tar 

EJuxnjp 

mater 


mote 

mother 

3 bhiaUr bhriitar 


fruter 

brotlinr 

broltfeldi 

brother 

4 KVLLsiir jcvanbar lep 

soror 

SWlylELT 

r seau 

aisle r 


tilde 


minus 

a unci a 

son 

tidtihii&r dugedii 



daubtar 

dukt& 

daughter 

7 anuaii 

vride 

minis 



|diugJiter-iV!&w ^ 

EsvAihiraif xvn$un> 

1 SKQfMte 

sooer 


aze^nnm (fttkr-iivtiw) 

9 (h-awnis 

™p£ 

socrus 

swuihro 


(iwtinr^i-liw ) 

lOpitrivyas tuiryo 


put runs 



i hither 1 ! bfttfisr) 

1 1 Daprt t hnput 


nepos 


nepotic 

nephew 

IgTlni vir*» 


vtr 

wair 

wgras 

(man) 

13 j li i Li jainis 

TjvtJ 


qens 


queen 

14 pj±tia poitiR 

edotc 

pot- 

friths 

patis 

(master) 

1 ft pLiitm pathm 




p*ti 

(mistress) 

1G viHptiti vis-paiti 




(cl ELI! -lord j 

17 dsVmput-i dangpaiti SfoadtiH 

■ doonnus 



1 homo-lord) 

iBriju 


rex 

recks 


(king) 

19 Ti§ vis 

QilcOC 

vicus 

weibs 


(dan) 

20 damns 


donius 



timber 

21 janas 

Tiv6; 

gQQUa 



kin 

22 vidMri 


vidua 

widow 5 


widow 

23 guns gnus 

fc&C 

bos 



cow 

24 iiksan uxsana 



BUbra 


ox 

25 Air a asps 

Gbbc 

equus 

ftihwa 


(home) 

241 ivi spS 

ifiwv 

ratlin 

hundfi 

87-11 

hound 

27 siviu 

oU 

ovis 


alia 

i sheep) 

“JB tsu’kurti hii 

at: 

SOS 



BOW 

29 

-ijixic 

porcua 


purazas 

pork 

BOijft 

*a 



rays 

(goat) 

31 [jQUifiii 

Tty 

an&er 



goose 

32 vrika vehrko 

Xtae? 

lupus 

wulfi 

vilkos 

wolf 

33 rikaa araa 


msu> 



(bear) 

34 tjs i a_Hs 

. IJ,|,J > 

mus 



mouse 

35 it'irriba 



hairda 


herd 
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SjiLskrit 

Avatui 

(imk 

Laiui 

Gglhlc 

tiftgniii 


pasu 


pecus 

faihu 


B7 vugwrn 


Copv 

jugam 

juk 

jungas 

33 pur 


wftu; 



pilis 

B9 dviir 

dvar 

(j£pX 

fores 

daur 

drirys 

40 nada 


IBfSi 

navis 



4 1 ffcVU 

yava 

Hi 



javan 

4ii 


&C 

sal 

salt 


43 dni 

dru 

&p p iT 

■ 

triu 


44aupla 


S>.iJn&T 




45 mAdhu 

ntadu 

: ri&- 



medtis 

4G babu 

bain 





47 dftn 


iSo 1 ^ 

dens 

tnuthus 

dantis 

40 pad 



pea 

fetus 


49 janu 


7-4v*i 

genu 

koiu 


50 urn* 



Silm* 

mil la 

vilna 

51 iVyas 

ay oh 


aea 

oiz 


52 dtmiuAs 


(h>ji4c 

faunas 


dumaw 

53 an 'to breathe' 

fvCJtCh' 

animus 



54 Ajras 


*rp£e 

ager 

akrs 


55 dvau 


oVi 

duo 

twai 


5G tray&s 


tp*fc 

ties 

threis 

tri 

57 nsfo 

usah 


aurora 


□ usKni 

53 agnna 



ignis 


ugnin 

59 Snid 



cor 

hflirto 

szirdis 

00 sat An fc 


2-TtTPjV 

centrum 


s-znliUs 

SI aringa 



cornu 



52 hJnia 

zayan 


hiems 


senna " 

S3 devA 

daevd 


deus 


devas 

04 Dyitiia 



Jupiter 



65 hutA (?) 




guth 


SS dhamati 




ddms 


07 Agos 






S3 Ah 



os 



09 ialit 


^4>-E4 

cell ft 




fee 

yoke 

(city) 

door 

(ship) 

{grain} 

salt 

tree 

salve 

mead 

(arm) 

tooth 

foot 

knee 

wool 

(metal) 

(a moke) 

acre 

two 

three 

(dawn) 1 

(fire) 

heart 

hundred 

horn 

(winter) 

(god) 

(Jupiter) 

tfoti 

doom 

(Bio) 

(mouth) 

hall 


s lV'nnl* in puvnlboril in Ihv 

* | aiTJdi?nt5 or ttirn- ^ dc# 


util*. Kive thi! 

after vhJi'b Uhej stin<[ 


mcinliig belt a it jigs On* 
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flfj This table of cognate worda will show at n glance 
how closely related the different branches of the IE. family 
are, These language's must bo regarded as only dialectical 
variations of one original IE. speech. To explain the cause 
of some of the variations, mention may be made Of the 


consonantal shift which 

separates 

the 

Teutonic tongues 

from ad 

the other 

members of 

the 

IE. family. 

The 

following 

series of 

consonants 

arc 

affected by 

this 

shift 1 : — 

Labials 

bh 

b 

P 

<*) 



Dentals 

dh 

d 

t 

m 



Velars 

gh 

S 

k 

00 



Palatals 

gh' 

s' 

k f 

00 



The law known as ^Grimm's Luw fT mcaan that when¬ 
ever bh or its equivalent is found in any other IE. tongue, 
b will appear in the Teutonic, e. g. Skt bhrfttur Eng, 
brother. As bh shifts to b f so b shifts to p f and p to f. 
The same rule holds good throughout the other series. In 
other word3, there is a shifting forward in the Teutonic, 
bh to h, dh to d, gh to g s etc* This shift, by which the 
Teutonic tongues arc placed on a different consonantal 
level from that of the other cognate tongues, may be 
compared with a geological fault* Palatalisation takes 
place in Trie Iiei nun by which the dental t becomes eh (c) ¥ 
as EkL, mEtar, Toch. mlcaiv It will bo seen that 9 Armenian, 
Tocharian and old Irish have suffered greater phonetic 


1 Cf 0. W_ EmentoD, Hitter# vf Mr Language, p. 8 ff. 

f Grimm, 175S-J8 (j8. 

1 A |M lat of For* HFi-in, Arm-rmton anti Oid M cq hit a! cute of Siuitkris 
■Dronli i* HOT for tbs- of gtfnpZeieftau tit itatemexil: — 


9*mukrit 

TifArtrJrin 

.tl'JfliTtlJllli 

Ol d Irish 

ifraifn^ 

pitftr 

|.A«r (A) 

b*ir 

atMif 


mnULf 

m -sc-nr 

miir 

mnibl* 

nsolihfcr 

hkriur 

pfarfu- 

rfliair 

brolhir 

bmUifr 

FFftWLT 

iuir 

kboif 

siur 

filler 

iJnliHaf 


dutfr 


EliEci^'hljrr 

TJf-4 

war 


tei 

fnnal 
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decay Chan Sanskrit, Avcstnm Greek, Latin anti Lithuanian. 
The term Indo-European (IE.) indicates that fcho languages 
of this great family arc found in both Europe ami Asia. 
A more scientific distinction between eastern and western 
IE. is found in the difference which holds between the Centum - 
group and the ftatatn-grotip* which difference apparently 
indicates the existence of dialectical variations within the 
primitive IE, In the Centum the IE, palatals gh F n g", k', Ji' 
appear as stops, while in the £aiam they appear m spirates. 
Thus the spirate A (sh) in Skt, s^itam 1 ■hundred" appears 
m the stop k in the Greek (xarov and the Latin centum. 
The ianguagea nf the Cent uni-division arc Hellenic, Italic, 
Celtic, Teutonic, the Asiatic Toeharian* recently discovered 
in Eastern Turkestiln, and possibly an IE. element in the 
ancient Hittlte of Asia Minor* The Sntum-division consists 
of Balto-Slavie, Albanian, Thracian, Phrygian, Armenian 
and Indo-Irapian. Some of these languages are not only 
neighbours geographically, but are also closely allied 
linguistically. Thus the Indian and the Iranian constitute 
one group* the Indo-Iranian. In like manner, although 
to a less extent* Greek is allied to Latin* Latin to Celtic, 
and Teutonic to Ralto-Slavic, 

A glance at the table of IE, cognate words ; will show 
that they all occur in at least two and many of thorn in 


&uutrtl 

Toeharitin 

Armenian 

Oii Imh 


€TI 

* ku (iq 

* II EL 

an 

hrurrul 

flkla 



irtli 

fbMl} 

dTMf 


dura 

dorrm 

door 



at 

hIojiu 

•dt 

baSiM 

pnttm (A) 

hamk 


(™) 



aLimn 

det 

boo lb 

piij 

[« (A) 

otn 


fool 

ureii 



<hIm.pi 

WmE 

fcs 

* m 


1 

tii* mb 


1 p. 4, No, se. 

* VhL 8% ind SCegtibf* 3 %&***& 4u %ra he der tmfoMkffttn. if) SKt.Ul,, 
1MA P XXXfX , md S. FrEri, KAUI., pp, 428.431 
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six or seven different IE. tongues* Since there is no 
evidence that these are loan words, we are shut up to the 
conclusion that, in most cases, they go back to one pre¬ 
historic speech-, that is to say, the speech of the IE, clan* 
before their separation. Words for cow, brother, foot, 
heart, qfco* nre found in the mosD widely separated branches 
of the IE, family. Through the study of such words* then, 
we arc able to penetrate to the prehistoric stage of IE, 
life and culture. Help is also furnished by prehistoric 
archaeology and the study of comparative EE. institutions 
as seen in the oldest historical sources. 

e) In this way, then, wo get the following picture 1 of 
the stage of culture reached by the IE. clans before their 
separation 1 . The pastoral and agricultural stage had been 
reached. Animals that had been domesticated were the 
cow, sheep, dog, horse, and, less certainly, goat and swine 
{9S>30)» also the goose ($1). Cattle-rearing was the great 
occupation, and herds of cattle constituted the wealth 
(;hV;H3), There were draught animals such as oxen (24), 
as proved by names for cart and yoke (57), Bears and 
wolves (32-3d) are mentioned among wild animals, but not 
came la, lions or tigers. Clothing consisted of the skins of 
wild and domestic animals* and of wool (50), which was 
woven. As regards articles of food, yam (41), 1 barley', or 
perhaps in general i corn l J was grown. Evidently the flesh 
of domestic and wild animals was eaten, since the names 
of the inner organs of the body, such as the heart {59), 
would seem to imply the knowledge gained from slaughtered 
animals. There is no common vocabulary ol fishing 
Hence we may infer that fish were not used originally ns 
an article of food. The same thing holds true of milk, 
which apparently, as in Chinn to-day, waa pot a primitive 
article of IE r diet P Butter, too, (44) was apparently used 

J I lim mHch Imii'liLni for tb following i* O r S'Lrider. Itit-Indo- 

Ctrmanm, jail; Bifaumd Petit, IteNitr, Amkrtiiim# firi fitrkunft dir Info- 
(krmAMBi 1ft 13, tsd n. Bhtr tel* tMto-Grrmtinfn, V«U t-ll r 1905-1907. 

1 lidVren-.i* bj mirabcr will be fe**de I* the table at TE- ward* no pj>, 3-4. 
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more as a salvo or ointment than for food. In the matter 
of agricultural terminology there is a cleft bciween eastern 
and western IE, which would seem to indicate that the 
western Aryans pot more stress on agriculture and the 
eastern Aryans on the pastoral life. Quite likely physical 
and climatic conditions were nt the basis of this difference. 
It may be that the non-existence of a primitive word for 
salt (t2> in the Inde-Iranian branch, and its existence in 
nil the rest, fits in with ibis difference, since salt is more 
needed for a vegetable than for an animal diet. The general 
name for tree (43) is common, but there are no special 
names for fruit trees* indicating that tree culture was not 
yet practised- The primitive IE- intoxicant was a honey 
product (45). 

Houses (19, 20) were used, which had doors (30), posts 
and roofs, but wore doubtless little better than huts. These 
houses were probably partially underground, to ward off 
the cold of winter. There is no mention of any furniture, 
such as hods, chairs, tables. Mots and skins may have 
been used to sit on. Because of the joint family system, a 
house would naturally expand into a clan-village (19), 
There were also forts (38} p or places of refuge in limes of 
danger. Many such prehistoric forts have been discovered* 
T3we is a primitive name for field (54), but no evidence of 
any private property in land. As means of travel! carts 1 and 
also boats (40) were used. The linguistic evidence, then, 
indicates that the undivided IE. elans were in a condition of 
unstable equilibrium between the nomadic anti the mottled 
life. There is evidence of some trade in IE r times. The 
numbers 1-10 and 100 (65-56* 60} are primitive. The cow 
was the oldest measure of value (23, 36 ). Judging from 
later evidence, there were probably customs of hospitality, 
such as the interchange Of gifts between host and guest, 
which made it possible for the wandering trader to journey 
in safety. Tht! winter was the northern winter* because of 


p 4*hi£, h ™i p ; i-HI, OrtN* r - hurt]*n F . 
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the common words for snow and ice (02), Probably there 
were nmnes for only two reasons, winter and summer, the 
name winter also designating the year. There was the 
common idea of the month ns the mens nr or of time. 

Tiie outlines of the present family system were already 
in existence (Ml), the father being the head (16-17) end the 
son's wife being adopted into the dan of her husband. It 
was the joint family system, the primitive names (Ml) 
indicating that the family consisted of a man and his wife 
and children, his brothers and their families his souk and 
their families, besides the old people, grand father and grand' 
mother. From a comparative study of the customs and 
institutions of the different IE, branches La connection with 
the linguistic evidence, it is clear that the authority of the 
head of the family (16-17) was unlimited. He had the power 
of life anil death, Sons worn greatly desired ns warriors, 
avengers of blood, performers of funeral rites, and as means 
for thp continuation of the cl ram There was, owing to Hie 
chronic warfare of the time, usually a dearth of men and 
a superfluity of women. Hence girl infants ns not needed 
were often exposed. Old people, too, were frequently put out, 
of the way especially in time of need. The joint family 
coffer was controlled by the head of the family. Primitive 
JE, marriage was by purchase or capture. The lot of the 
wife was not easy. She was more or less a beast of burden. 
Her motlierdn-law ruled her with an iron hand. Separate 
dining of the two sexes was* according to the evidence, 
a primitive custom. There? ere traces also among the 
Scythians, Thracians* Slavs, Germans and Indo-Aryans of 
+ sati\ the custom of a wife voluntarily accompanying her 
husband in death 1 ; also or a distinct prejudice against the 
second marriage of widows (22). The brother was the 
guardian of the honour of his sister, and after the death 
of the father an unmarried sister came under his authority. 
IE, antiquity was dominated by the idea of the necessity of 


p SchnuJrr, JniOirfi niiinfPi, 97, 
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marriage. So indispensable was it considered accord¬ 
ing to the evidence, the unmarried dead were sometimes 
even married ritually to ihc living* that they might he thus 
provided for in the life to coined The future comfort of 
the dead husband was the primitive idea of ‘satf. 

The patriarchal family may have been preceded by the 
so-called B mniriarehate r t according to which descent was 
reckoned from the mother*. While the change to ihe 
patriarchal system would diminish the independence of 
women* it would greatly increase the dignity and purity of 
family life, Whether there was a totemistie stage is 
disputed. II totemism, as F. B. Jevons thinks, “led to the 
domestication of plants and animals ", and so was “the 
prime motor Of all material progress 3 " then it must he 
placed considerably anterior to the prehistoric IE. period, 
which w® are studying; for already the pastoral and agri- 
cultural stages had been reached. Monogamy w\ig the 
rule, polygamy the exception. A a bet ween different clans, 
probably exogamy was ihe custom. There is evidence to 
indicate joint lend possession on the part of the members 
of a dan. The wife as purchased w p as the property of her 
lord and master (14). Hence marriage was later called 
the lordship fpatitm) of the husband over the wife. 
Accordingly there was the double standard of morality. 
The single family would usually develop into the * large 
family j and the clan (U* n 21). The 1 joint family* goes 
naturally with agriculture* where much help is needed. 
There is no evidence of slavery in IE, times. A clan w'as 
united together by the bonds of birth, speech nod custom. 
There is no evidence of any formal political union among 
the various IE, tribes, although they w^ould usually act 
together in time of war. The earliest federation (nnrncdy 
of the Zndodraman tribes) may be inferred from the 

1 Sctuulrr, Td**hQtk£dl. I $04. 

* The sHtHndlwl ' inutlii i wa« fUmfly Ibttnd mnong Ihe [h*h- Ary.ni Etrorotti*, 

FkU, LLXI■.I IWilftS. 

f tinned netitra tn tlir Hhlor? of Rellgkii,, JS&S, p. 113 . 
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common name “Ary a”. Different clans may have often 
boon different in blond, although the same in language 
and custom. There were clan-lords or kings (1<>, 18), The 
clan-lord was chosen hy the clan, the brotherhood acting 
together in the choice of a head. The term 'Indo-European’ 
is not racial l , Imt purely linguistic. 

fi i t h as been truly said that the study of the religion 
of a people is not to be separated from that of its history 
and culture \ Accordingly IE. religion must now be linked 
up with IE. culture os described above. There were two 
lines of development, according to the evidence, the worship 
of ancestors ami the worship df the ' Heavenly Ones’ (S3) 
The worship of ancestors is closely connected with the 
sense of the solidarity ol the family. For primitive mam 
death involved not annihilation but a state of weakness, a 
kind of shadowy existence, tie knew that faintness on the 
part of the living is removed by food. By parity of 
reasoning faintness and weakness on the part of the 
departed must be removed in the same way. Hence the 
custom of feeding the dead. This must be regarded as at 
first of the nature of a pious service, not na worship. It 
is the expression of a family’s affection for n departed 
member, not unmingled also with the fear of a possibly 
troublesome ghost. That such customs wore followed by 
the IE. clans before their separation is rendered in the 
highest degree probable by the evidence of prehistoric 
graves as well ns oi the funeral rites of the Greeks Homans, 
Indians and Lithuanians. The ceremonies included 
lamentation for the dead, burning (or burial) of the corpse, 
purification after the funeral, the denth-feust, and the 
feeding of the dead. There were also gifts to the dead, 

r 7V dun wbldl ■|h|ch primilhr [mirvEump-io pmbnSlj belong*! in f*rt 
■I turn* W Ihr annulled 1 Norite' n»- Tta* loon « Wl™” niigbl 1* tekon u ■ 
i-oiiveiitenl auuL 1 Tor tbo ipriktn ol pnmttiw IiHlo-Eunptui, Cf* CHJ. I, <)6 ft 

■ |[afncu'lc 11HoliHl by ERK, M. S3. 

J Sclimd«r r ArfO* ffrifpopi [rv ERF- II. H-&7, natl l(irt K tmfoftr™****- IL 
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which were buried or burned with the corpse, gifts of such 
things aa, Recording to the analog)* of this life, would be 
useful in the life to come, e. g. food, weapons, furniture, 
clothes, domestic animals, and in some cases servants and 
even wife. After the funcinl there was a rigidly appointed 
service of the dead, food and drink being offered on stated 
occasions up to six weeks after the death, during which 
time the spirit of the departed was supposed to hover about. 
The food and drink were displayed, and the dead was 
formally invited to the fenst and then ns formally dismissed. 
In this way the living were bound to the dead by a long 
ehnin of death ceremonies,* The inevitable tendency re¬ 
sulting from such pious service was the apotheosis of the 
dead, they being called by the Greeks ‘‘divine uncles" 
intp&ri!), by i lie Romans '‘divine parents" (Di patttnles), 
by the Indians "divine fathers” (divuk pilar ah), and by the 
White Russians "sacred grandfathers" (siyttly dzjathj), Tho 
very names which they bear indicate their close relation¬ 
ship with the Hving. Such ancestors, who, while living, 
had governed the family and cared for Its welfare, would 
after death naturally become tutelary house deities, like 
the Roman Di parmtes. The service and worship of 
ancestors was one of the foundations of primitive sociai 
organisation. Relatives were united in ancestor-worship, 
in the right of inheritance, and in the duty of blood-revenge. 

A son was necessary to perform the funeral rites of his 
father. The patriarchal head of a family or clan, while 
alive, was the human father, but on his death became a 
divine father, lie was the guardian genius of the dan, 
charged especially with the duty of promoting its fertility. 
Rites connected with ancestral worship involved export 
guidance, in other words, priestly functions. Jn ail primitive 
societies the head of the family, at the one standing, because 
of ago and experience, in closest communication with the 
ancestors, is usually priest, shaman or medicine man. Old 
women as priestesses doubtless shared in similar functions. 
There were no priests in the technical sense, but there 
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may have been families in which propitiatory find magic 
rites wore handed down from father to son®* 

In addition to the awe and reverence felt toward dead 
ancestors there was a keen sense of the potency and mystery 1 
of natural phenomena. Here again we have the working of 
analogy. Children and peoples in the childhood stage find 
it natural to ascribe to inanimate objects the same powers 
of will and effort which they themselves are conscious Of 
possessing. Accordingly, from a very primitive period, the 
whole of nature was regarded ns an aggregate of animated 
entities. Each object or phenomenon of nature, such as 
heaven, earth, sun, wind, lightning, etc., could be named, 
isolated from the rest, and made into a special object of awe 
and wonder, Tims to name things was to fixate attention 
upon them, make them objects of reflection and imagination, 
and so proceed in the direction of full personification, fn 
this way there was the possibility of as many different special 
objects of awe as there are different phenomena in the world, 
an endless number, t’sener in bis Gottcmamen has assumed 
a stage anterior to that of personal gods, which he calls the 
stage of SondergSUvr, 'special gods’, ■departmental gods', 
holding that ‘personal gods’ were developed out of these. 
A« proof of his thesis Usenar cites the testimony of the 
Roman Indiffittimenta, according to which every single fact 
and process of agriculture was under the direction of a 
special god, Ceres presiding over growth, Flora over blos¬ 
soming, Insitor over sowing, etc., and the testimony of the 
old Frusso-Lithuanian religion, which had a special god for 
every aspect of cat tie-raising. Rut the evidence thus cited is 
chronologically late, long after the conception of personal 
gods had been formed. What can he assumed, however, 
with practical certainty to be prehistoric is, in ihe words 
of Schrader, "the mere capacity and the tendency to form 
into a divinity every conception in nature or in culture 
which was of significance for primitive man ". 


1 Sdirali^. 14.6* 

* SttrfiuTM fffttd, Tacitus, tT»p* IX- 
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The two IE. linguistic equations in religion which have 
successfully run the gauntlet of criticism are the following: 

5kt. DyW&a 1‘itdr- Or. '/A lldresfi Eat Ju-pder; and 
Skt. devd-s - Lith. (let'a-s Lat. dais. 

The recon at motion of the primitive IE. worship of tlio 
'heavenly ones' finds a sure starting point in this material. 
The diivos' (div 'to shine’ and div 'sky') were the bright 
heavenly ones, such as sun, moon, morning star, light mug. 
wind, dawn, etc. OytmS-Zew-Jvptt*r, the sky, was regarded 
as Father Sky, and his children were the Devas, who 
appear in the sky. Thus Father Sky and his children 
the Devas constituted ‘the real kernel of the primitive 
Aryan religion'’. Soch an interpretation of the sky 
represents the beginning at once of IE. myth-making and 
IE. science. Thn sky, Loth day and night, remains the 
same in form. Within its capacious limits come and go 
the ‘heavenly ones’, sun, wind, rain, lightning, dawn, etc., 
playing each his respective part In the ordered life of the 
clan of the devas. As clan-lord (vtipati) of the ‘heavenly 
ones', Zcui Dydus-Diespiter is supreme. He beads down 
over the earth and fertilizes it with the rain which is his 
seed. From this point of view also he is called ‘father'. 

If the differentia of fl ‘persona! god' is the exerting of 
influence outside of hie own proper sphere, then it is 
doubiful if the stage of personal gods had then been 
reached. In lire, dawn, lightning, etc. the primitive IE. 
peoples adored the mysterious powers, tlm divine animat, 
which manifested themselves in the phenomena of the sky, 
but possibly not as yet any god who was regarded as a 
person. The IE. period was, accordingly, the period of 
‘special’ or ‘departmental’ gods, whatever else it may have 
been. Whether there had already been formed a motley 
crowd of special gods, out of which the deii-as had beep 
separated hoc a use of their significance for the life at that 
time, or whether the deivus alone bad thus been isolated. 


1 Assume*) jirrhfitflrii? form. 
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S B n question that we cannot answer. Actually thfl ™ ** 
have been but few special gods rec©gm*®d, while multitudes 
may have been acknowledged as potentially to be diE- 
covered. We may compare the 33 , 000,000 Hindu go s, 
verv lew of whom aro actually named. If, on the otlier 
hand, every «■>**» is a nim and everything named 
becomes thereby a ‘special god*, then we have already m 
the IE period multitudes of special gods, potential}, if 
n(jt actually, millions. To illustrate: junus as the nemo or 
an object means ‘door*, but as the name Of 
potency manifested in the door it means *he of the door ; 
So vesta means ‘hearth' and 'she of tho hearth ; *9*' fllB 
jind ‘ho of the fire'; u*« ‘dawn* and ‘sheof the- dawn , etc. 

Tho Heavenly ones were worshipped by offerings or 
food. There was a close resemblance between the feeding 
of the dead (the divine fathers) and the feeding of the 
Most probably the feeding of the gods arose from the feeding 
of the dead. As the dead needed to be strengthened by 
food, BO also did the gods, for example, Agni ‘fire’ throng i 
oblations of ghee. The fireleaB offering was the more 
primitive method, according to which food was ponton 
.' sacrificial Utter, to which the gods were invited. The 
fire-offering came later. Magic, of course, is of immemorial 
antiquity. It is more or less interwoven with prayer and 

&flori fi C6 f 

tf) What is the significance and value of the religious 
ideas attained by the IE. dans before their dispersion f The 
primitive tendency to regard all nature as animate was the 
first step towards a spiritual interpretation of tho immerse. 
This reading of the world in terms of human life was ihe 
beginning or anthropomorphism, every external object as 
well as man being regarded a* possessing an ^ H 
was only a question of time for the human figure lo be 
added to tho hum an anima present in each phenomenon . 
“ i. * 

,! doc*. toward ■!« ,,,-^ptKm of God aualtw** Wm^ll « — - d * ,tllln 

■| f±iTnf ngr fa tlw io3a|^" flf 
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The custom of fifedinR dead ancestors was a recognition 
of life beyond tho grave and the worshipping of them as 
'divine fathers' was a confession of faith that the departed 
ones had in some sense or other become "partakers of the 
divine nature"*. Tims through pious memorial gifts the 
living were closely bound up with the blessed dead, and the 
memory of the good deeds of the departed was an Incentive 
to practise the same virtues. ‘Father Heaven' and his 
children the ‘Heavenly Ones' were conceived after tlio 
analogy of an earthly cl un-father and his clan*. The head 
of an earthly clan was at once father and lord. By analogy 
the head of the heavenly clan of the deivtxi must be the 
same. Thus several religious ideas of fundamental im¬ 
portance are at least dimly adumbrated through the con¬ 
ception of Father' Sky and his children the Heavenly Ones, 
namely: God as heavenly, as light, ns father and as lord, 
and the conception of the world as ordered. Surely on that 
far-off 'bank and shoal of time' the Eternal God had not 
left Himself without witness. Through their own nature as 
men gathered into families and clans, through the external 
world which ever confronted them as an object of curiosity 
and awe, and through their experiences of fatherhood and 
lordship, life and death, God spoke to them, as they wore 
able to hear. It all comes homo to us very personally, 
since the people to whom we refer were among the ancestors 
not only of the Indian and Persian Aryans, but also of 
most of the peoples of modern Europe and America. 

h) The original home of the IE. peoples is unknown. 
The data bearing upon the problem are linguistic (as found 
on pp. 3-5>. ethnological, that is, tho distribution of IE. 
peoples over the earth, and archaeological, the evidence of 
their migrations and settlements. Besides this there is the 
more or less indefinite weight to he ascribed to historical 


1 2 Efter, I- 4- 
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precedin', such as the migrations that have lakfii- place 
from Central Asia in hifllorical limes, ami the settlement by 
Ate sand or of Greek colonies in Boutrin. The linguistic 
evident!o points dearly to a temperate, if not a cold climate. 
The earliest conjecture was Central Asiaeast of tbe Caspian. 
A more westerly situation in Southern Russia on the border 
between Europe and Asia was a Inter conjecture of scholar* r . 
The i cent discovery of Tuchnrian in Eastern'1 urk eat iin li-is 
tended somewhat to revive the earlier view . The extremely 
:irc haie character of Lithuanian speech suggests that the 
original IE. home inoy have been not far from Lithuania 
The hi test hypothesis is that of Professor Cites who thinks 
that the original habitat or ‘area of characterization* of die 
IE. clans was in Austria-Hungary, the region enclosed by 
the Carpathians, Erzgebirge, Bdbmer Wald, Austrian Alps 
and Balkans. The fact that Central Asia has been historically 
a veritable offii'ina gcnUtiitt, or ‘hive of the nalions’, whence 
have gone forth Scythians, Huns and Turks, renders possible 
the view that the IE. chins came from the same region. 
Torharian, a Centum tongue, is far removed from the other 
Centum tongues, which are all found in Western Europe. 
It is possible, then, to hold tlmi Tocharian is a stay-at-home, 
and that the speakers of the other Centum tongues have all 
migrated weshvard. if there was an early connect* « between 
the Indo-European and the Ural-Altaic families of languages, 
ns. Sweet" asserts, then fills would suggest some area in 
Russia as the primitive habitat. The archaic character of 
Lithuanian does not help much in settling thu qtiostion; for 
by parity of reasoning the Punjab might be taken as the 
original IE. home, because the primitive consonants are 


* ^Stt ia airiw* In — Sian Miilkr 

* SrhrbJcr> mA, B7«; l 1 - 
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bv$t preacn &d in Sanskrit 1 . The fact that Alexander brought 
Greeks with him all the way from Macedonia and settled a 
colony of ihem in Ra atria, while he himself and several of 
hi^ Gnseco-Baetrian successors invaded India from liactria 
as a base, and the further feet that TE. peoples — Phrygians, 
Mynanns, BithynianSp Hittites (?) t Armenians, Persians 
stretched in almost a continuous lino from the Dardanelles 
to Bactri% suggest the possibility that the Aryan advance 
to India may have been through Asia Minor and North 
Persia 5 . WinekWs notable discovery in 1 £100 at Roghaz-km, 
the old Ilittite capital in A*ia Minor, of a cuneiform inscrip- 
tion (1400 h. C.) containing the names Indra t Mitra, Varan a 
and Hfisatya, may possibly be interpreted as a I a Fid mark of 
the IE. advance eastward 3 \ and, at any rate, it fits in well 
with Hrozny's* interpretation of Hittile as an IE. tongue'. 

It might also be assumed that the IE* clans, being 
largely in the pastoral stage, roamed over the great ‘grassy 
plain"* of Central Europe and Asia, extending perhaps 
from the Danube and the plains of North Germany through 
Southern Russia on into Central Asia 1 . This would cover 
practically all the territory embraced by the previous 
hypotheses. The pressure of enemies round about would 
doubtless be even more effective than a circle of mountains 
to hold a primitive tribe together and give it a unified 
development. Thus something may be said for each of 
the above-mentioned hypotheses as to the original home of 
tlie IE. people. The whole question must be left us a 


1 HiifJfc , tbr-u^h Hie firth ert removedi frnm Oh* iffiOv uf Ihr Tco tcniL’ wori't. 

1 ft ntWitliriftw Hip Trtnrt imhaftl ftf lilff Tmfcvk ^roap, 

1 iJopkifift, HR. ] 7t: Gild, i\U- f. 70-72, 

J i filti, cp. tit. 72. 

* bU Strath* drr JfHtffu'. l4^ P I&17- 

* Man pnibabiy- only in IK- loan dean'll!. p .!?, flu 2. 

" Hudson. WP- 

T Tin? valley* of Ebe Cm! And Vpl|«i. and I tamper, tad ih*i of 
IUnuLit. wnulJ CucDL^h a s-nimMe bjibint for tfaf antli vb Ir4 IE, iriV* Q- Jkyer., 
In A- J 1 - 37 *. 
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“stimulating amt fruitful uncertainty* * 1 , That the problem 
is ‘stimulating* is shown by ihe number of scholar.?, 
especially German* why during the Inst three decades have 
addressed themselves to ils solatium 

i) The date >»f the dispersion of the IE, tribes is also 
unknown* The only- material bearing directly on the 
problem ron^ists of the dates of IE r migrations* sett laments 
and inscriptions: *?_*/. tho appearance of Aryan-speaking 
bands in connection with the I'assitc invasion of Bubylonin 
r m 0 . I 7!!0 \ nnd at the same time the earliest reference to 
the Hittites in history 31 ; the Dorian invasions of (ireece, 
it. r. 3 600*1100; the Boghaz-koi inscription* b. c. 1400; the 
date of Zoroaster, it. t\ 1000 1 ; the founding of Koine, b, c, 
753; and the Celtic invasions of Gaul* Spain and Britain, 
b. c* 800-3(30. From these figures a Inter date than b + . t\ 
2000 can hardly be assumed* The period n. c. 300G-200Q, 
wilh a conventional average of 2500 B.O. may be presented 
as n reasonable conjecture \ The discovery' of fire had 
already taken place; the domesticat ion of animals and 
plants and the transition from the stone to the metal age 
were in process. 

jj On 1 he barie, then* of evidence drawn from the words 
common to the IE. tongues* the study of prehistoric graves* 
tho witness of the earliest IE. literature* such as the Rigveda, 
the Homeric poems* Herodotus, Tacitus, etc. T as w-ell as from 
the study of the institutions, customs and folklore of the 
peoples concerned* there is a very high degree of proba¬ 
bility, amounting in most cases 10 practical certainty* that 


F ijnoieil hf Harm 1 ' I tab unlit i.tltirfl* iu lh>- mj.l! i^i 1 gf iJn-' aimatWH 
Entitle lo thT Uvbrcff^ 'Jejfti in* m (* IV- 

- |!s 4 Jg Hl WV- 20 - 21 . 2\ 27 
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1 Maullan, TM~, < 3 . t:t; Olden b*n{ fc LA\ ( Tkr dut e ii * >iu B-C 

L KAItE, pftsmlmtrii U- C + S5UO-SOOO fcr ibr l-n.-akinK tij> *r the tE- 

But Kliri. Jndoptrmiinm. ustntara * still latet dais U. I flOO-1 tkKk 
u Need Wrf be fdsetd l&tcf Gwiti LSOCG u c. w — Kritb, fndo-Iranian*. in 
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among the undivided IE. chins iho following wen 

prevalent; the joint family system organized on a pan'i- 
archal bu s i s, the authority of the head of the family being 
absolute over life and death, polygamy to some extent, espe¬ 
cially among leading men, early marriage of girls, prejudice 
against widow remarriage, exposure of female infants, the 
frequent going of a wife with her husband in death, or 
in other words feeding of rho dead, human sacrifice, 
especially of captives, worship of ancestral spirits, and the 
worship of the personified phenomena of nature such as sky, 
sun* moon, wind, fire, water, lightning, etc. Such were some 
of the customs which our IE. ancestors practised. In 
Europe, through ihe clashing of different types of culture, 
and especially through the impact <<f Christianity, diene 
primitive customs have been either greatly modified or done 
away with altogether. In India, because of her isolation 1 
through the ages, most of those customs persist intact or 
even in an exaggerated form. Thus India is a land of 
archaic survivals. 

2 + L\do-Iil"ixun Period. 

a) The Sources of information, as might he expected, 
are much more abundant thnn for the IE. period, Kigvoda 
and A vesta may both be used as indirect witnesses to what 
■ existed before Indian and Iranian separated. For (here arc 
a large number of technical religious words in each literature 
which are only dialectical variants, e. *j. yajiw and ymna, 
Sacrifice \ fita and mha r 'order Astura and Ahum, *Lord r j 
etc*, etc* ft goes without saying that the existence, for 
example, of the word yqjnm in the i!ik and of yasma in the 
A vesta is proof enough that the thing signified originally 
by both words alike existed in the period before the Indian 
group broke away from the Iranian, As a matter of fact, 
Veda and A vesta arc so closely related that each is a good 
commentary on the other. In order to make this clear, 

1 Cr itid u-.lryttM TfciHPjAf >j wif Jfrlferv hr FmM^ktjr g- Shlfotri, X. «- 
Yort, t&IS. 
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there here subjoined tt short list of Cognate Vedits and 
Avestan words of i\ technically religious character: 


Vfflik 

ATtSl'iiis 

Mflutsi 

V'fidJc 

A victim Mi'iwlEijf 

Amm 

Abliiri 

Sjiirti, Lein! 

IJuttf 

ixiia 

alferio^ 

Arjaju.iu 

AfFJPJflim 

A lynciaia 

unrlti 

BmaJu 

tsmwtft] 

AnSictniJ 

A rmjiirl 

jijrly 

Arpi 

Aityn 

Arjwti 

Apfin 

A ruin imp'll 

wiiitTP-etbJia 

lodm 

I r>i 1 hl (AmlnO ten In* 

iptju 

tikwym 

TFRa.'FJ 

UKiA 

iiOn k h 

dawn 

d|ln| 

ij£> 

WltCm 

apfj 

ndj 

fd—t 

Alhiinvu] 

Alfajumti 

flfi>|n M 

fin? 

fipJia 

iiixfiT 

ii|iri 

Md 

ipti 

i lifidfifljfrd i isinJ^neifiL (pjmdhMrjm 

Trfin 

Thrilii 

Trim 

mijiiLbm 

iay ; iA],i 

HV*.'rif?cbj] niral 

(IftI 

dlaVa 

nJ'-rmrjij 

VuIM;i 

Yin In 

Valfm 

liri'ih 

dnp] 

evil srj-iirj t 

t*IF& 

VftMlPl 


XEtritwdHlH 


N ars ^:ur.-.:i 

Y *jwM 

jrizolA 

worshipful 

Snj:ity-^ i'm]l 

N rUrf jllPtiC Jiy :i 

Dmitri 

j au 

>atu 

■ ll'3ETI.H 

Fftiwadbi 

FfclfttltaSJ 

PiirnfciuUii 

\ iijnt 

Varrtl 

Ml 

bn \h fa 

Utrtttirh 

lilfer 

V r% v .1 

tiyti 

i*i nd 

HhrfftA 

B^hi 

IHlUjfU 

V PV4l^T»II t 

^TUlVIlfUl VivaSTUll 

Irhulu. 

1 1 J rtf 

Ktirr^E 

VriLrahitli VlihilbntpHi VHin-ltuirr 

oiziii 1 h 11 

matin 

ain-iiS 

ili i3i:iEri x 

immnla 

r^i hth] 1S K'H Lrb 1 

OmmlTli 

iriinthru 

lj»ll 


hlkliix 

m>.4kJ word 

niiiiiyu 

lELiiint u 

wntlh 

■Omn 

hiwibitt 

Httl 

tn;i4 

fctiiih 

4tl< r>Pj 

SY&f 

livar 

*cia 


Mithm 

Him 

■ h*44ir 

wmnttr 

[avufciflgfzrttit 


Ft requires only u glance at these parallel columns of 
words to become convinced of the close connection of 
Vedic and A vest sin religion as well us of language. These 
separate lines or development point back to one undivided 
Inilo-Irctmun people. language, culture and religion, SpicgcTfl 
Bir Artst'hc Period# {18A7), although it is somewhat out of 
date, nevertheless shows what can bo done through Clio 
use of such material in reconstructing the cultural and 
religious conditions of the undivided Indo-IraniantL 

h) The undivided tribes bore one common name which 
appears in linth the Old Persian Ariyti and the Vedic A ry a, 
TJiis common name points to a union of tribes the earliest 
federation of IE. clans of which llicre is any evidence. 
Assuming i? r a 3000*2000 as the period within which the 
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dispersion of Mie Jlv clans took place, w© may postulate 
provisionally b. c. 2&00-1&00 os the period when the Indo- 
Inmnm tribes lived together as one people. Whether they 
lived all dial time in Eaelrla and the neighbouring re¬ 
gions is unknown* It may bo that their line of advance 
lay through Asia Elinor and that dig various IE. tribes 
Which settled in that regfon, Phrygians, Armenians and 
others were either left heJdnd in choir course or followed 
later in their wako r He that ns It may, one thing is certain 
Unit the Lido-frnmau tribes were together for a considerable 
11tne and then separated, the Indian branch moving by one 
or more migrations into the Punjab, and the Iranian branch 
remaining in Eaetria and Persia. As a result, the two 
linguistic groups, Indian and Iranian, 41 lie closer together 
than any other distinct languages in the IE, family" 1 . 
Before the dispersion of the ludo-Iranian tribes, thoir 
habitat in Bactrfe anil still more iholr line of inarch east¬ 
ward from Asia Minor, if they came ihut way, would have 
brought them into fairly close contact, by trade and other¬ 
wise, with the great centres of Babylonian culture in the 
Euphrates-Tigris plain, It ie possible that the mystical 
and sacred number seven, which is such u favourite in both 
Veda and A vesta, as well as in the Hebrew Old Testament, 
was borrowed from Babylon \ especially if its origin was 
due to the observation of astronomical facts such os the 
seven planets (sun, moon and five planets} or the seven 
stars of the Great Bear. It is possible, too, ns Olden berg 
thinks, that chore may have been some Babylonian influ¬ 
ence upon the development of Indo-lranian religious and 
ethical ideas., 

c} The two lines of religious development which were 
found in the IE, period, namely, the worship of ancestors 
and the worship of the 1 heavenly ones', continued through¬ 
out the Indo-Iranian period; for they appear In both the 


1 Man trim, Art, in ERE,, VaJ. VIE. 

' So V. SdkhvdH, .irij-tfef fit Ityinti . f. *127-4^^, 
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Rv h and the Avestn, especially in the Younger Avesta, The 
service and worship of the /Oris in the Rv. is parallels! 
by the similar service and worship of the Frttva&hi? in the 
A vesta \ The worship of the 'heavenly ones 1 also continued 
through the Jndo-Iranian period, for we see it in full bloom 
id the Rv, There was indeed among the Iranians the re¬ 
ligious reformation connected with the name of Zoroaster, 
through which Ahum Mazda, *the Wise Lord; was made 
the supreme and sole object of worship, the daevns of the 
old religion being degraded to (he position of demons, or 
at least to that of angels; hut this reformation was followed, 
as is so often the ease* by n counter-reformation, which 
restored the dnevus to their old position, or at least to the* 
status of angels. If the Boglm/.-koi gods, Yaruua, Mitra, 
Indr a and the NKBfitya (il 0. 1400) were early Iranian 
deities, as Olden berg thinks, then they must have preceded 
the Zoro&atrian rcformation, since at a later period Vanina 
drops out altogether, or rather is replaced by the name 
Abnra Mazda, and the three gods Indra and the two 
Heavenly Twins are turned into demons. If they wen* 
Yedio deities, (hen their appearance on the Jjitglmz-kdi 
inscription (proves a back wan l connection at that early age 
between the Punjab and Asia Minor, and suggests strongly 
(hat that was the route which the Indo-Irunian clans 
followed in reaching their eastern home. If Indo-Iranian 
or early Iranian deities, then wc have Yanina as the 
Heaven God (Duranos?) and four 4 1 leaven^' ones' as his 
associates, namely, Mitru, Indra and the two Asvins, The 
next important outside evidence concerning early lE k anIan 
religion is found in the famous passage of Herodotus. 
(L 131), which reads as follows: “Their custom is to ascend 
to the higher peaks of the mountains, and to offor sacrifices 
to Zeus, calling the whole vault of the sky Zeus; and they 
sacrifice also to sun, moon, earth, fire, water, and wind^” T . 
Here we have dearly the old IE. pantheon consisting of 


f See espctiillj JHirranfKi } r u 
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Hit' sky-god Dyfius and his children, *tho heavenly ones' 
The YsshtB prove sufficiently that the Younger Avcsta 
admits of such worship*. 

fit Certain new developments in religion were intro¬ 
duced during tile la do-Iranian period : 

(l> The conception of * order f *. This was present sit 
implicitly in the IE. period, being involved in the 
eonamc order represented by the rule of Heaven r over 'the 
heavenly onea p T and in the social and moral order created 
by the rule of the elan-father over the elan. It first became 
explicit, however, during the period represented by the 
Tebel-Amarna correspondence fn. a 140U) in which there 
occur certain names containing arla- f ns Artushuvara nnd 
Art a tamo, which remind one of the later Persian names 
Art a xerxes, Artaphernes, etc. The element aria in these 
names stands for the Avcstan who and the Vedic rifyL 
That carries back the origin of this important conception 
to at least 1400 u. c. And, as we have seem its roots run 
back still further into the IE. period. In Imih Veda and 
A vesta rita-asha is fundamentally Important. In the Itik 
it covers the threefold order, cosmic, ritualistic and moral. 
In the A vesta it runs out into the meanings, right; truth, 
righteousness, holiness,—nil ethical in connotation. Veda 
and A vesta, then, ore witnesses that the conception existed 
before the breaking up of the I ndo-Iranian unlt^y. 

[2) The Ethirol tttncepHon of God . A conception like 
rtht*aska would naturally have its effect upon the idea of 
God. Scholars practically agree that Viiruua equals Ahura 
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Mazda, that is. to say, the ethical god of the Bik is regarded 
as the same in origin as Llie ethical am) supremo god of 
The Avpsta. This means 1 1 1 a e a movement in the direction 
of ethical monotheism preceded t he lndo*Iranian dispersion. 
This mo Yemen i was not originated by the reformation 
connected with the name of 5Eoranslcr p since that took place 
after the In* In-Irani an separation, probably as early ad 
1000 jj t v. What the Zoroastrian reformation really did 
was to take up the earlier reform movement and carry it 
forward to its logical issue in an ethical monotheism. The 
Vedio period had nothing corresponding to the Zoroastrian 
reformation. I fence the Vedio Vnrutia did not rise far 
above the level of the pre-Znroastrian Attire Mazda' 
ethically very great, hut not lhe supreme God. 

(S) Someth in $ 6nrrespondmy io the Iranian Amesku 
Spmiax and the Indian Aditya#* These two groups of gods 
litivc p ns we shall see, so many points of contact the! a 
common preparation during the undivided lndo4rnnian 
period for both lines of develop]nont seems to be demanded. 
Father Dyiius wna clearly the chief deity of the Indo-Iranian 
as he had been of rlie undivided IK. clans, We may think 
of him us having other names which emphasized various 
aspects of his nature, such as Asara ‘LordYnrut;a lor 
V arena) 1 Encn m passer r t Mitra 1 Friend \ A ry a man 'Trite \ 
Ullage 4 Distributor* p etc. The mystical number ‘seven 1 
may have served as a framework to unite ibis special group 
and to isolate it from nil the rest. The list of names 
furnished a plurality associated with Dyilus m his supreme 
council, hut also a plurality ia unity, since the various 
names were nil names of Dylans and served merely to 


1 Thai Ah lira Mania wnn prt-^Qn^stiisit 3tt o-Hfiu bu Iwii a|npamutj proved 
l..y JoouncntJiiy rvhlpurt DikhsjjIi IWl Ff(Hnmp] + i *>f iBi' nrnnc .4**fird 

MszaU Ui an Aa^rim Entfriptfan ff Hip rcigu of AsHii-bimipal fli. C, r^G2G). 
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express different aspects of hig unitary nature* Between 
(his hyposlu-ti< L :il scheme and the Amesliu Santas intervened 
the great olidt of the Znroastrian reform, which rejected 
all of these names as unsuitable except the one name Ahum 
1 Lord p s and created substitutes for the rest more in harmony 
with the spiritual ideas of the Reform, Thus the Ameshit 
Spentas represent a radical change. The Adilyas, on the 
other hand* continue more closely the old tradition K 

(4) Dwi'iopmmt of detwmoiogtf* Both Veda and A vesta 
arc conscious of the forces of physical evil In the world. 
In both alike sickness, death, Impurity, darkness drought, 
cold, etc* are ascribed to the action of demons. In this 
they were only following primitive habits of thoughL 
Corresponding, however, to the ethical spirit of the Areata 
is its emphasis on mar til eeii as the work of demons r » 
Kuch empJiasis, too # is not altogether absent from the IW. 
It looks a* if in both Veda and Arasta, but particularly 
in the A vests* the conception of an ethical order and of 
an ethical god had heightened the consciousness of moral 
evil in the world. The result of the Iranian reform 
movements was that the earlier Ixido-Iranian daw as were 
reduced to the status of demons and so men were 
classified as either 1 worshippers of Mazda 1 or * worshippers 
of the dawns \ Tn the words of Darmesteter J ^Persia 
took her demons in real earnest”; for she had Angrtt 
Mamtju, 'enemy spir it' standing over agai nASpentu Afahnjtt 
'holy spirit '* In the FW. this ethical distinction Is not so 
sharply drawn as it is in the Areata, 

(5) Ijmtot&pment of the priesthood. The Common terms 
for priest* A(Aarvan-Athra&m ‘fire-priest \ hoiorzaotor 
"invoking priest p , etc* indicate a differentiation of priestly 
functions in the Itido-Ir&nian period, Knowledge of such 
technical functions, we may bo sure, had a tendency to bo 

1 v. ^chm-df i\ A EE . L 4 4 1 -r-S4 4, 
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propagated in priestly families V There are many references 
in the Rv, to inicient priestly families 1 dingus, Athftryans, 
me. Mixed up though iliey be with mythical and Jrgeadnry 
material there are nevertheless quite likely In many of them 
historical reminiscences of priestly families reaching back 
into the dim past, possibly to the time before the separation 
of the Indo-Irnnian clans, Such specialization of function 
Jed to greui results in India. Priestly technique demanded 
considerable knowledge—knowledge that could be gained 
only through division of labour—for its proper exercise. 
In this way the tradition was naturally net of a learned 
priestly class made up of different orders of priests, Ah 
n result the religious literalure of India, so far as it ha,' 
been uryanized, is tlie work of the priesthoods JS]|f ! bn 
fundamental conceptions represent largely the thinking of 
the same dominant community. 


1 in Uifr KhorilAd *ulI A ban Vuhls |tV- 10 ln<! V. ftl) Llscn* in nvrflllpn nf 
iUnttiM an] ihatr puj-iU. clntdj ;i ntffiwise u\ jicubIIj tebooli- Fer uunipl*, 
in Use Khn-nbvl Yiislil, Mb itii EntiJ tlait ""a H-a lELiiJ Im* divnlicnl b* iH 
A itajn n n ri to tlL% pu]>Ei'*i 




CHAPTER IL 

THE RIGVEDIC ARE 

1. Sources, — The primary source for tlio Rig vedie age 
is, of course, the Rigwtltt. It contains a multitude of allu¬ 
sions to persons anti things, mostly however incidental and 
fugitive. Tii illustrate from the hymns translated the kind 
of information thus given, we tufty note ilia following 
allusions: skin of slain beast, V.So, 1; barley, ycra, V. 85, 3; 
dice-playing, II. 12, 4-5; V. 86,8; VTL 86, 6; X. 34; strong 
drink, .flint, VII. 8«, G; rattle-thief, VII. ftfi, 5; wild beasts, 

I 154, 2; fl. 33, II; cattle at pasture, VI. 54, 5-(I; chariots, 
VI. 54, 3; VII. 71, 2; sacrificial posts, IV. 51, 2; desert lands, 

I. 35, 8; water-skin, V. 83, 7; medicines, If, 33, 2, 4, ", 12; 
winter, 11.33,2; river-crossing, 11.38,3; III, S3; necklace, 
li. 33, 10; gold, I. 85, 9; II, 33, 0; bow and arrows, IL 12, 10; 

II. 33, 10; wolves, X, 127, ti; debt, X. 34, 4, 10; 127, 7; 
villagers, X. 127, 5; spears, I. 85, 4; wells, I, 85, 10; snakes, 
H. 12, 8; battle, 11. 12, 8; mountains, II, 12, 13; rivers, 
11. 12, 12; spies, I. 25, IS, etc., etc, Jly piecing together all 
such references and allusions :j fairly complete picture of 
Vedie lire 1 may be secured. Two indirect sources of infor¬ 
mal inn may he singled out for special mention, the similes 
and metaphors' of the l!ik., and the anthropomorphized 
picture of the Rig vedie gods. 

There will be no attempt to give an exhaustive picture 
of Vedie life. For the purpose in hand it will be sufficient 
to sketch briefly the geographical, climatic, ethnological and 
cultural background, which conditioned the religious think¬ 
ing nnd practice of the Vedie Aryans. They clearly brought 

1 An rarnwl in Mn.'d.jiir]! ami Kcith i Vttir laic* of .Vjj„h7 Sutjttl*. 
Vds. Ill, J^nJnii, 1:0 i, .lid in /.immr-r’j A 111 n,linr hr* Istitn. Berlin, 1ZTS. 

*GltitWni* uni Wrlaphtrn fn ftlfUrJii bp A- 11 inti, lyipjiifl, IS90; an,.! 
jcticle in tlw Journal itf Iht Hiilnrttat StuUlf, VoL f, ,\6 ff. m, Vet lt 

Social l.lfc actordlitf frr |Ar SfaUCri 1* tut Afnl Upmnt of Iftr IlffjH wJa. bj IT ll. 
firurtTilil. 
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with them a large inheritance from the past in addition to 
what they achieved in their new habitat in India. For p as 
wti have m ?en r the roots of Vedic life and thought run back 
into the Indo-Iranton period and even beyond that into 
the Indo-European period. 

2 r GEOGRAPHY- Four points of tliC compass may be 
mentioned as endowing the area occupied by the Yedie 
Indian*, vii. the river Ham on the west, and the Ganges 
on the east* to the north the snowy mountains, and to the 
south the sea* Since the A vest tin form of Rasa is Rahfta, 
and Rasa is mention mi several times as a river in the 
extreme north-west of the Vedic territory 1 , it is probable 
(hat it refers to a real stream, perhaps originally the 
Araxes or Jnxartes** If this is a correct interpretation, 
then the name betrays an historical reminisconce of an 
earlier homo to the north of the Hindu Kush. In other 
passages* however* it is the name of a mythic stream en¬ 
compassing (he atmosphere rtnd. the ends of the earth* and 
once called 'Mother RaaiP. With the passage of time and 
the fading out of the memory of the original Rus-7 as n 
real earthly stream, it was quite natural for it to be 
charged finally with mythic*! elements, The Ganges 
{frant/a) is directly mentioned only once in the Kv H and 
indirectly once through the epithet {Gdntpja) 1 being on the 
Ganges** Ii was on the eastern horizon of the Vedic 
Indians. On the north were the ‘snowy 1 menu tains 1 , dearly 


3 Ut i. m F n h : vr ail, ug x- T0 t ^ 

T So ZimratT, A I- I'i-SU; Mudaibcll mid Ki'ich, Vtdir /ndtfj, II. 209, li 
in\r he tbi liiPFt irp a *m Uir PuuJjLb Mil* <A the HEemJm Kb^3i. If », 
ir wu dgnbilfllt tAdted |/tcr efcr* arlftfiul Biririaa Rpm, h f>tfWPlun? ,-J 
H*U|rp! T 

3 ISv■ V. 1U 1*5 I X- H r 0; X, 108, 3-2: 121, S 

i 

* V I 45* M- 

4 jbf X- 12 L t. 
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ti reference to the snow-covered Himalayas.' To the south 
was ilia SutnUdra, literal ty iho 'gathering or waters', which 
denotes at least the river Indus when il receives the Punjab 
tributaries, ant! becomes a sea-like expanse of waters. 
While there is no definite proof that the Vedic settlements 
extended to the mouth of the Indus, ive may yet regard it ns 
highly probable that iho Vedic people had some knowledge 
of the ocean. The Indian Aryans were a daring and adven¬ 
turous people. In the winning of the wild West of America 
from savage boasts and savage aborigines, there were ever 
intrepid hunters and Indian fighters, like Daniel Boone, 
who were wont to push into the wilderness far In advance of 
the regular settlements. So was It doubtless in Vedic days. 
It is most unlikely, then, that the Indian Aryans were 
without at least a dim knowledge of the Indian ocean 1 . 

The region comprehended within these four points, Iias;I 
and CaugS, snowy mountains and sea, is approximately the 
territory drained by the Indus and its tributaries, extend¬ 
ing ns far south as to the junction of I lie main river with 
its branches, that is, a region corresponding roughly to 
the present Punjab, North-Western Province and KnbuJ 
valley. 

Of the Aryan habitat as thus defined the most promi¬ 
nent features were the rivers. The 'seven rivers’ (septa 
Kbtdhavah) of the Aryan country are often mentioned in the 
Rv_ , either a conventional number like 'the seven churches 
that arc in Asia' 1 , or a reference to the five' 1 well-known 
rivers of the Punjab together with the two bound ary si reams, 
Sarasvnti and Indus. In at least one passage 4 snpia slndhavafi 

0 * *v* *1*0 rhr itavwpi.Tr ii dear <vontoicdIy a ran- etprjtfborl the 
Hirtvwj Uiwilijw art pkiolr tMUe to <q« UiTtUiog t T trala ™ thr s \y 
Hailwiy liar *11 iho nv tram S*h*nnpur to Aairitar, u ih, pma-si writer 
knouts faun rtprrfmcc. 

* Zimuirr. AJ_ 21; IVrfir lndt-r 11, 431-433, 

•I. 32, 12; 3.1, S; IV. is, t, eta. 

* Itat, I 4. 

3 SnLLrj, Uf a*, l!£*i, Jlirtnni aod ITbrn Ah, 

* VUL 24. 27. 
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is the designation of the land 1 * We may assume thnt the 
Vedic settlements occupied the submontane region, where the 
water is near the surface, ail ihe way from Kabul toAmbaZa, 
and also followed the banks of the rivers some distance 
toward the sea. The phenomena of mountain, river and 
sen furnished the Yedic singer with plenty of imagery for 
describing the drama of the storm. He saw in the sky an 
aerial ocean. There were cloud mountains which Indr a 
pierced with his bolt, and in which he hollowed out deep 
beds for the aerial rivers. The special geographical features 
of the Punjab were not without influence upon the 
development of the folklore concerning The goda, which 
comes under the head of mythology. 

The rivers, of the Punjab furnished natural political 
boundaries and natural lines of defence, The famous 
victory of Suds** over the ten kings was won on the banks 
of the Purus 1 (Ruvl)* We art* reminded that Porua ! 
contested Alexander's passage of the Jheluin and that the 
boundary between Ran jit Singh's territory and British 
territory was the Sutlej, The Sikh army definitely began 
hostilities, when it crossed the Sutlej into British territory* 
In the Vedic age the boundary rivers must have been also 
the scene of frequent crossings and recrOsauagB in connection 
with plundering raids 1 . One can imagine, too, that indivi¬ 
dual Vedits adventurers, of the spirit of Daniel Boone, 
would frequently cross over a river into the territory of 
the Dasyus or of a hostile Aryan tribe, and attempt 
exploits, either winning booty or having to get back to 


* Cf. Vfod, f. IS; //apta Hind**. 

1 Ht. V ET, [ H„ S-0. Tbr nf Itnj Yamuna in w- of s^mc bymn 

mnv ]h nm bly bn mfcpfpfrccd with MAcdiw L H nnd Kfilh {Vedic [nil« I. JiOO) u * 
reformer (n irwtlu 1 virHnr *f 5urite, tm I tie th-nznT- Ihrvl the IJTmn w a onidMwi'd 
Mm nunt ijf mare Ehan ou* \ 

'' t f- the {Viiiriic j 

4 Such an one m* u d ran bed in hvinu U* ihr rirci^. Vipn* oih! 

HiumLn (lit. 33), H whi-oh iJatre is menlf«hJil a village or 'bftrttc 1 ut tin- Bbanfo* 
CFfMfiin^ the ri vtj? !□ Tjiiftl of booty (Win). 
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>>w]i side of tJic rival- as speedily ns possible by 
swimming or by boat. Such experiences seem to be pre- 
fiuppofifid in the following versus: - 

And may wra rfier wi lit itwa across 

AJ1 enmities and hostile powers, 

ilw .vi/'iwFmrrj( arjfr wttter-fitrt'tntnt. 11, 7, 3; and 

Put uw acror* hoertQHfcs 

As wit ft tt boat, thou radiant god, 

Expelling evil with thy light. 

For welfare carry uh across. 

An in a boat o'er Sind Arts ware. 

Expel King evil with thy light 1. 97, 7-S, 

Such similes nre very numerous in the Rv r In fact, (lie 
Vedic experience Of being helped across a river to a place 
of safety, together with Inter experiences of the same sort, 
has loft almost ns deep a mark upon Hindu religions 
symbolism as the crossing of the Jordan has upon Christian 
symbolism * 1 . The boats used in crossing the Punjab rivers 
must have been very simple in structure, probably dugauts 
or rafls. The paddh 1 was apparently used for steering nx 
well as for propulsion* 

3. ClJ mats.—T he climatic changes experienced by the 
Vedic Aryans in pasgjn g from Bactriu into the Punjab were 
numerous and striking. From a temperate climate 1 they 
passed into one almost torrid\ Winter waa a thing of the 
past The Punjab cold season was like their former 
autumn. As earlier they had reckoned I lie years as go- 
many winters, so now in the Punjab they began to reckon 
them as so many autumns \ although the older terminology 
was still in use* In the distribution of the rainfall there 

'Oik* moipirr ibr H ra« tfE lb* Himi-itm hhajafi \, Knmt kate MinA,i j mr? 

1 Whn wilJ juri Nsp di i iw? 1 in 1h« Nunc- hymn Pnr liHritij/ii \*. q -d 1 vim* tit]*-. 

I ruusaJEr «ltl in Haver but pntty hoi in trihiravr. i'j. .U-1Mr". HokMta „ 

I I tariff July EU>il August 1ITJ2, piwnlirtj”fe> the- tti'atlirr' import* in the Pionm-, 

1t* No«W* plfvvs India wef* IVftawFir, Beni Ismail Kb*u> Jnwbflbial. Lilian!, 
Lf*Hpur. UqIIao. i^rl SawlfcnM), Salta* mn3 Rflwjdpimit, n.U in the Punjab m 
Lhr p&igM*HiriD# ETffiya? or 3 be N, W. Franiler and Nni Wtu], 

ll + 27. IU, III, :tC T 10 , elr- 

*H*. L 01 + 14; IL Mil 2; V, , r >4, 15; VI. ib p s. 
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were striking differences. In Boctrla, as in most temperate 
climates, ruin frills more or Jess throughout the year 1 * 
alternating with nnow in winter; htif in the Punjab, with tike 
exception of one nr more winter rains (usually in January), 
no rain ordinarily falls during the rest of the year except 
in connection with the monsoon, between Juno and October. 
The monsoon in the Punjab is often very deficient, although 
quantities of rain usually fall in the lower Himalayas and 
flood the Punjab rivers. The *lnh\ or monsoon wind, which 
is such a characteristic feature of the United Provinces, is 
hardly felt in the Punjab; but for several months preceding 
the breaking of the monsoon the Punjab is afflicted with 
Violent dust storms* accompanied by strong wind and not 
Infrequently causing darkness even at midday. The mon¬ 
soon is followed in September and October by a very 
feverish and unhealthy season lasting for several weeks. 
Before [he coming of rhe monsoon rains, the heat is extreme, 
often ns high us 117' in the shade and 170" in the sum 
Thus in the Punjab habitat of the Yedic Aryans the drama 
of the elements had It* ow n special setting, w hich must have 
modified to sonic extent the mythology which the Aryans 
brought with them from [heir trans-Hi mill ay an home. Thu 
bipartite division of the year Into winter and summer* six 
months each, which dates from the IE. period, was broken 
up in the Yedic age into three season*, spring fmmnta) 4 
summer {gri$ma} and autumn frartul }\ The £lik knows 

also the winter (hima) us a reminiscence /rum the past; 
and in tire Frog-song * the rainy season 11 i« mentioned twice* 

1 ^ThuwJer stnrcflt nn> no! JnffoqiiFiJt, tsjweiaJIv in lie IU-le p a 

HvkM r fl| 17; ncnJ M Out of IHh day* . . . .63 Wm* fimefoudnl or many 41 — 
(Tjl. fit * &?. 

* burnt mil Mvtft. 1 Rv X. 00, 6- 1 V||* (03* 0, ft* 

* Prn#ri*„ Thn #*£n j *n**m is nn-nti tm^l hr name oolj bon? in ih* Kr, h m 

bnnqiF7 wiih Slje tm-l Lbi ibe uHsosoiwi in Lhc l^iijtih l> nd* bo ho light- When 
Uio Ajy*o tribes reached the Tulied PjvrlacftM, ihr ghrer br”*me (i^e, elhJ 

'tbe mini" rt«rMij(0. u* On. 1 root ohnnororltilo season. [urciLihed the uno c for ihc 
ywr. WijJc thew J* a ul»f lih'I JIFfcmirt belw^vn Ibt Western mid J-jialem 
PttDjtLLi a# Kg«nh the &vr r.i^e jungLuil **l rminldJ. yci iiae <*-n e? uil Urnwn bj Ki-iih 
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4. Aeyaks. The Bigvedn is dominated throughout by 
the antithesis between Aryan and Dasyn, the foreign 
invader and the aboriginal inhabitant of the Jand T The 
antecedents and ethnic connections ef the Aryan invaders 
have already been considered. The year InflG n r p. baa 
been accepted as a provisional date (a mere convent ion a] 
flverngo} for the entrance of the Aryan* Into the Punjab, 
They came either ns a single Invading host after the 
manner of Alexander's invasion, Or more probably in 
successive bands covering peril a pa several centuries. 
There arc plenty of historical analogies for both types of 
invasion, but no direct evidence. Hence we arc shut up 
to an imaginative reconstruction of the probable (or possible i 
course of events, guided by analog It is quite probable 
that there was some trade between Bactria and the Punjab 1 
prior to the Aryan invasion,, as the date of the invasion in 
any case was comparatively recent. Aryan traders or 
ndventurers may well have visited the Punjab before that 
time and carried back a * report of the land' 1 , As already 
stated 1 , the eighteenth century r. c. was characterised in 
Western Asia by tribal migrations and conquests. If was 
marked by the Mittite invasion of Akkad {circa 17GO n. c.}, 
the Hyksos invasion and conquest of Egypt (about 1 TOO b + c.) 
and the Kas&ite overthrow of the First Babylonian By nasty, 
in connection with which was the first appearance of the 
Aryan in history *. About this time the Mitirni, whose 
rulers may have been speakers of Indo-European, settled 
in northern Mesopotamia and prepared the way for the 
Boghax-kdi inscription and the Iranian proper names in 
the T*?l-ei-Amarna correspondence. 

While certain IE. tribes were thus settling in Persia 

ItUb J_ 7^) bitwwii [Jlc- ■ tkituidtf hiring 1 p# Uae A mini* recoil md 1hi» 

' prnilr ' af die rc*l ti[ [he Punjab, wfirn to Ihr author mi u-Ai oven I ft. 

1 For the modern trade haute t*twe* n Mth*n jusd Kabul* w fMe's 
BekbLr^ 

: i’ompin* die fuj-Uatlei^ -*Ihj did m tflin-h f^r the nplnra^n trf North 
Amedfa in ib «tr ly dj^ 3 j». II 1 Aleyer, t.!Ar r J a r 
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and Mesopotamia, it is altogether probable that other 
tribes of the same people were beginning to cross The Hindu 
hush Into the Punjab. Tlio method of invasion was 
probably a combination of peaceful penetration and armed 
force. The analogy of early racial expansions' makes 
probable a aeries of Aryan invasions and settlements in 
i he Punjab rather than one single invasion and conquest 
uf the land. So we may assume tentatively that the Aryan 
tribes entered the Punjab by incursion after incursion 
extending over possibly several centuries it may be from 
1700 to 1300 u* C. Probably each invasion was a tribal 
affair not done rapidly, bat after the manner of migratory 
pastoral peoples f : Grierson's distinatiop between tlie Aryan 
languages of the ‘Midland 1 * * and those of the ‘Outlaid p 
^cems to demand more than one migration to account for 
it. This is quite apart from ihe cogency of his theory of 
the latest Aryan invasion liy way of Gilgil and Kashmir, 
The relative position to one another of the Aryan tribes 
in India suggests also the same explanation of earlier and 
later Immigrations 4 * 

There is plenty of evidence In the Rv. that the Aryan 
tribes not only fought against the Dftsyus, but also were 


1 itadjtftrD lit? nujnetflUh iScniiife inrcuiun into PuJtril*, the 

i. r T Ericalii kj Jule T A ogle, I ■iicm - rm>l Xflrtftna, * \i* idjiiiv 

mw 1 li- 5 jfrtL[[n[ H’3j33iin|[ gf ih»‘ fOd ttVl uf XcueTbi tbrvugh the 
fm-Hur^ procure of lln* Crotch-Irish fi lUurkWoudSHlfflttJau Ww* s^laHt j*or 4 al 
hopting, Mid litlim< thu mil. Ske RooH^Ht, VVW^ VoJ, 1. 

* “YVr 1 ,h? rertfiin cIlmi (hi 1 ihvnf-ic-nH win* 1 no iBcif 1 ini. utsLiiu uf Minle^,, Utf 

gUflimJ prr^pc^Eve igwirtinehts Ot w\v>tt Iritw-s. ,F ^ Ha jkbju. CHI. I. 43 - 
9 Rij+ I„. I1U37 f t'liapr oh 

% llifllfJiiell and KHlJi, linlr % L I OS- i £31*1 ‘ H» k^iajiliira] jMiiiiva ef 

4 he &nru~PaAtvtit* imilm tl prot*ttb|f ihm they , «H i n L Inter InmipgnmiJi into 
Jtulji Hi iid llio AuMiJa-l'idrlidi i.r itii- f% i‘ln'# r itIki uim 4 have bem pushed ijiL* 

I heir more eiistwMi] lerrilorw-n by a atm nr.vr "f Arynn ^Stlpri frein the %w| J4 . 
So 01^leril:#rji rtfudWni who -.|4'£ik> ■■ ito fir*.E . humjgrant* ** mhJ ol "b b^^emr! 

waTJ 1 of tho ifrf’iLt Ikh’ tif InimiipfilKi® ”, !So aivi James Kennedy, JHAJ3., Ortohrr 
i0ID* jj r>] V; "The ii.mmiu'Fu.nf* Train UarlFiu IulI wimt ml Intertill* through ll 
li-'fig series al scELra.'’' 
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frequently tit war among themselves, in which case Dasyu 
altie-s would probably ni llmeahe found on the one side or 
the other. For example: - 

booking to you and to yoar friendship. heroes twain, 

Forward tnive gone the broad-ribheri' warriors keen lor spoil; 
Both TJasa foos and Ary a foes smite and destroy. 

With anccour lioEp 8iidSs, O Indru-Varuna. VII* 83, 1; and 
Thou hast our ftmjacn, lndm, or both races, 

O hero, both the Ary a and the Dfisii- 

Strurk down like foreM trees with welt-aimed aSM; 

In lights thou rentes! them, most manly warrior. VI ;tiJ, 3 . 

On the hypothesis that the Aryan tribes entered the 
Punjab at different times, it is easy to sec how warfare 
between trihe and tribe would have been especially easy. 
The earliest invaders may also have made common cause 
with the DauyuS against the later Aryan invaders, very 
much as Anglo-Saxons and Celts combined forces against 
the Danes, ruder these circumstances some dans of Aryan 
origin doubtless shared with the Dasyus in the degradation 
which must have befallen them both alike 1 . 

This, on the whole, seems to be the most reasonable 
hypothesis of the way in which the Aryans entered India, 
and it is supported by tlio weight of expert opinion, 
Nevertheless, in the light nf the numerous armed invasion* 
of the Punjab made by Persians, Macedonians, Scythians, 
White Huns, Moghuls, etc., it must be loft an open question. 
It is barely conceivable that the Aryan invaders entered 
practically as a single warrior band, got a foothold in the 
Punjab, sent off settlements in various directions, which 

1 f>r ' with brci:tii arm^ltL it. '*1 

il*o 1. Ml' 5; III, :s.\ 141 VL 22, lf>, &*- 
a eompnre IVsf^ twtex "h b dso j-rnibililc tint Utt bMnw <*me to 

intlqAt rai:» d m«i mnA tliil ihp V>!fo *tw the of 

la a tower wxinl ■fatan- Thii inH, si bhj 1 rail-, to h* 1 ^ b«5 Itu* 
with the ftaitotora**** to tiitai cnuncrttoA it la wnrth thilf imfftijnailii# tint lh* 
Amu* in tbi 1 Funph wUeh kfclrj- \tJ\t ftvpir of indt*. Swi EU hf 

Cnxdce, lalfull*, Pl> 17. W. :(»S59), ™ b»w of rinil^mcuumocntp 

m& I hr |mri>t erf Arrin. Mood, in-rlnde (snfi'flAifr -tii fi(f i> the ttcspttHi 

Dh*fw*. 
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funned the basis n! the different Aryan tribes, and develop¬ 
ed dialectic variations in speech - 

SL DABYUB*—The Dnayug 1 * 3 were clearly the aboriginal 
inhabitant* of the Punjab* in the opinion of Baines V 
uthnologtcally connected with the Kola. Since, however, the 
cerebral letter* are characteristic of the Dravidinn 
languages, but not of the Indo-European, and are found 
in the Rile but not in the A vesta, wo may conclude that 
speakers of Bre vidian tongues were found in the Punjab 
at the time of the Aryan invasions', They differed from 
the Aryans, in appearance, speech anti religion. Ah con¬ 
trasted with the white Aryan colour, the Dasyus were dark- 
skinned. Bo in the following passage: 

Tri Fights hath ludra helped the Aryan worshipper* 

Giving a hundred anl^ in every haitle-drlve, 

En batllivdrives that win ike Light; 

Plaguing the lawless gave he up 
To MamTs folk the dusky skin . 1 
Burn in g r as Hwere, ho every gmly Tc l I'nnsumeF, 

Yea quite consumes ihe venturesome, L fiL 

Clearly referring to the 'black skin’ of ihc Dasyu* is the 
Dam colour as mentioned in the following stanza: 

Wha hath made alt things in thin world unstable. 

Humbled the DBm colour* or destroyed it ; 

1 Jf'sj -vu jijhJ Piijg} (i11- >finn!' uf ci m is. 1 1■ rt:iL ei ikt'El^ili- Pll^yU ivifTeS|H1l.llRi 'With Itl4 
I rims id diinA w T itn i|jui tnriLninii; 1 pm* im*E n sVe MiSod iv**n IfiiiGD 1 toiiu* 
himself fih irl y p/fti tf\i iliihtfuvuw ■ nalt-r of provinw/ w3iSe-h ia Ifof jibiinctSe 
fijnPftJfHt nf ibr Vfdlc AViUn^L? /J>r«#irft<Nii 1 ral^j &f Ftopyu.v" iGf eaeiua}- 
Thn wri^Esi] mouthi*;, ■% Zitrtmn ihint* i AI. I I ft) ntny baYir brra 1 rnCtoy J * tli# 
in Jr?iikfui iva j-l; bSu" mi julcIi^ J prtrtnM“* ni Eh* effliEiL*y ot 

(Wi|Kml enciuicp* Et w<?La3d Inc finite iiPturrd for Eiw taviidfatf Aipfli io h 1 *!! 

clwfi* foa 3 b I]|1 Punjab by ibcir ftlil biliuc for *nMiT*H 111*- «Mfif vqi\\ in taEu r 

IVr-iaji a^prafi m (he foiui diJi IpL tfiAiUji L dllo^ 1 *. Tlwra 1 ih a!w :i Vedlr root 

■ f>M 'to 4 itsI i 1 ", WjUi’Ei JlC'ih rumJdl ihr 1 ll' i i I iitiull i Srf I Vdl-r ftidzs LLBlVf PjfltltfU 

muJ Jin'•i j. Elia jn iMijtile [ji;i.t ibe w-Brds |..:il 4i iu-itI' ii:.e« mpiiioud tvom-Latiuti Uuih 
iiicrrlj 1 corair^>nai Ikicii; liltc ' turn Lticik * p * wrvlrfci *, 1 06**1% ' ™*tir' fparnc&r). 

1 Ethoi^j^phy fin E i rani] ni*) h li>13 t p '*■ 

3 Ii-np 4 ®fk h * IE I 3 . 41 - 4-± t 411 . 

* A', iii/td fi'.j f ■ l Lui-k i^ 3 a r . Sb |n L-E'-’b Ey X- II I - 

L Uuh rcrrrjiii 
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Who taken ih* *? focV possessions* as a gambler 

Slakra of bis rival, — he, 0 men* is Indra. f I. 12* I. 

As might be expected, the Aryan colour is also mentioned : 
He won the ritm + he won the hravsnJy horses, 

Indni obtained the cow that feedcth many; 

Won* too, the golden treasure for enjoyment, 

The Dimytia smote and helped Ihe Aryan colour K 11! 34, *A 

The ' white* lined" friends who are mentioned us helping 
[ritirn in the conquest of the lamd are doubtless to be taken 
aa Aryans. 

Furthermore, the Dnsyns arc called in one passage 
arutiaft" ‘noseless,' according to the most probable inter¬ 
pretation, or possibly 'misfcatured/ It is quite likely a 
reference to the broader and f tatter non-Aryan nose of the 
aborigines, In the same passage occurs another epithet 1 
'of stammering speech 1 * or more probably 'of hostile speech V 
since it is used of Aryan A as well as of D&syu enemies. 
The passage may be rendered aa follows: 

Didst crush the nmrh^s PasytiB with thy weapon, 

A m 3 in i hei r horm ^ didst ovorth row the fir ml-voiced V. 2S, 10. 

The great differoneo 7 however, between Aryan and Dasyu 
was religious. TheDasyus wore given such negative epithets 
as ‘ritalesB* 7 , Uawlass'*, "without devotion 51 ', 'not sacri- 
ficEng f,fl p indifferent to the god^ F|l T etc., as in the following: 


1 lr^ m™*!, 

*Mn|ii, L !■ ' I** Sn Hpedondl ajsiI Krilh, I mice I- XjS, S. 

^Eiilipr fnw' or s-ntiKth 'wEUkmi now 1 , V. 29, ! '>. *H 

p^tisiMj udawild be iTilprprrWd as ■mthflirt mnikllk 1 * Uial I* 

iiftnbte -To Mr* ikf’ fl-f ihe Airmm* Thi* well iSlHfttfitrt tin* ilEff un Ely <rf 

V'tdfe iTalrqirrinElnn. Ae Pity friic mfijilird fc> Ihe Dhjd il is v- Ir mi «rf rfiyiwia'h! 

and I'CEiliinplL 

* .UrMUkmt-rd^i-' 1 Vp 10* lil ' Wi-t it limEllrV TW« uspt poshly 

rtfer to Uifl wur-fi’ij erf llir r’-nriny, whinh may ban P*«i ms Emilrfp for tan 
mauling Anait eu Hu- vir-vl;inp i>f i hi: 1 Aim-Hc&o Indian was for lbc frontier 
wlllw. “Of Ibf Aryan f'Nrii in VJT IS* Dk 

* If i fiJH fVri m ut Lfooi-q Iteiif fflanjgellkafl, Idrlurif^h miend*— Oefrlm?/* Glowu 1 , 
r fl-Aflriirfln, X. 22.1ft* *«-K7Tfftf, I. Til, S* ■tf-fcntAflWJi. JV. Ill, Ji. 

v “#^rsi, V|It Tfi, EL lr YJJL "C, 11. 
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Who Is no-man, who loves nor god 
Nnr sacrifice nor Aryan law r P 
Him lot his friend 1 the nuiuntaiii hnr] to apeedy death* 

The Nioniilaiii Il i l r] the Dunya down. V1 [ I . TO, Ji. 
Once more: 

Against ns \* the rimless senseless Dasyu, 

Tribe in:na, keeping liMrii Uwfli 
Do (horn O slayer of the foe. 

This Dosya's weapon circumvent, X, 22, S P 

Tima Arya In the thought of I lie invaders came to be a 
synonym for * godly \ 'devout', end Dosyu for ’godless' as 
in I M, 8: 

Pistmguish Aryans from the Pnsyiis; chastening 
The kiwJess make them subject to the pious man ■, 

The only positive information concerning the religious 
practices of I he Dasyus is to be found in two references to 
what were in all probability phallus-tvorahippers* 1 : 

"No phalhig-wnrshipper come near onr offering/ VIL 
21, 5; and in X, E#, 3 we are told that Indr a slew the 
siJma-devfih, when he by cruft got the treasure of the 
hundred-guterl fort 1 . 

The clashing of Aryan and D&syii on the plains of the 
Punjab was of distinct significance for the social and 
religious history of India, The outstanding point a of 
difference, as wo have seen, were race* colour and religion^ 
These lines of difference were sharply drawn. The very 
term 'Dasytit as opposed to Ary a, meaning ns it did 'fiend* t 
came to he applied to the demons, so that there is a very 

'NMI tbs f'tllta'lMMi ^ rpitbete, ilJi^4i^dln. Oihuu rtlrJu F uyojfcJH, drffr*T|fu, 

3 Here tiie mtHinCijn lh «vjipoficd to she plum, b eiUrd the 4 EritwP tbi* 

3prfrUtoJLbly luraiu* 1 3t «rp# kti i. iu^L-. i& LuJwii' iLialis iitV, III, 11, So 
llie Helmirt o*-copied tk bit! of PdcflUnr fJihJipa I- 16) pmd Ihr flritwi 

toftk in the nKnintiiiiLi of AVatr.- ;litI lire hjghlindi (rf Scotland nt'M.in-t thv 

T|i'EurigLi> AlLgEo-,SftJEwaN, 

1 lit. he irb bits rirewci the IlKIci for the god*’ 

*&iina-^rih, ‘while jjml I» * fti.TW V||. SI r D ; X. m, 3 . 
e Sm ilned^Dtll, VM, 1G5. ItouLUra there ii hfiirr P*criW to IJJilr*, the 
gf the Yftdkr AryiuuL. ihr eipleits which the people under 

his iupintion 
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frequent ambiguity in the reference of the word, whether 
to human or to demonic enemies. There was a sharp 
distinction drawn between the Jiya colour and the Diisa 
colour, the Aryans coming from a cold climate being white, 
and the Dasjus having lived for centuries or millennium* 
in the hot climate of India betng black \ This difference in 
colour was one of the causes that lay at the foundation of 
caste, for the very name of caste is vtirna 'colour" 2 , If 
the interpretation of *tin&devftft n* + plmllus-worshippers’ i* 
correct, os is most likely, then the contrast be I ween Aryan 
anil Dasyu in the matter of religion was equally great; and 
go the religions difference was drawn as sharply as (ho 
other differences* For the Aryan the conception of (ho 
divine fatherhood was embodied in the idea of Father Sky, 
the bright heavenly one; for the Dasyu the same conception 
was expressed in the form of liitff ■ wor &hip. Sttnttflwn 
a term of reproach and contempt in the Kv + But the time 
ensue in Indio* when this same worship became widespread 
Oven among the Brahmans. The despised Dasyttt had tiro* 
their revenge, 

1 It *m wly in India ibrni the while Aryan* r nftiuri ia tmX\y dark Im-r 
in ilbcwoI iimm T The i-Lash vh rmu^nl by wbai hm perhaps U* rirti *ri* mraac,fl 
in hirinry of the rimnt Ik# EStvekn IjiEin mud i 'dite 

nuuttlilfEti) Uie olive-aklUMd lleditirniriean iwns hid fMOrl tw afriBtin dlOienltf 
in niiuL^inacixn, In m^irm Um«- ill* mifflir Hot* im hrlw™ nhjU- mu I 
V^iH has I MTfl dUfieulE la Atthnim atnl .^Onih Af/ft’a. In both nTri®fl* 

OJtr Jt h*a twrB the rwntrwl rjf whitf Aryan 1 ! (tDH^Eurep*iH) niiJ rhr«*w <4 
d^Hfc *Uu, 

" " The oitimJLte uqk of ^ rkIttish Htfidily hi l Use raftte yysIeiH, aa r«jJai|ia±Td 
with tlie katana of npir other Amm society, moril jtfiihiLbl? !*■ aongtd in ibe 
alarp dUdBM'dirii dxwwn fr<ra (lw bcifiMjns brtwi pta ifrr Atjjl mid the Si. dm. 
The ^nEnt*r wbii Ji U?r Ycdic Indiana Ml W eiiniinri between lhtartk« and ilw’ 
ccinqiteiipd |»|julatw?n j and wEfeh probably rested origin^ ty r| ti Jfrf dlffjFrrPtrr •{ 
,,HWr Mufivti the uj<per and I hr tower kmled tn ■emtEwtf tbe judoml 

itiitihiiom nf birch, ^'Ujutki, and totfUIly, whkb wnwllf «tsi*d ihe 

Atyaii Indium but whl’b HHK^ l]*t Aryan jH-oples Qf’VH'r drVrSnpt4 inti I a 1 -OAEr 

vmn II! lifcf tlknt #1 hiiliu . + .<. ,.-.ir Lherr hftd been iw r *rnn t easn* might 

never hare arira Fr - Frrfie Jnrfe* II. £07, £70* Hut aw Kelksr, iffttory o/ 

Cart* IJ| Ini/in. Jlhnea, IflOO, *iid Vimsei Hi SmSUi, //lifers of /ndro, 

101t! H |»p. :N-4U. 
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fi. Congrest ok t>i e lai?d. Thu early struggle between 
A rye n and Dttsyu must have been as ruthless and bloody 
as shat between invading Jute* Angle and Saxon and the 
indigenous Celt for tlie- possession of Britain, or between 
Hebrew and Cflneanite for the possession of Palestine* or 
between backwoodsman and American Indian for the p 0 £- 
?ession of the great plains of the West. The bow was the 
main weapon of the Veda 4 , as is clear from the great 
battle hymn VI. 75, id which the bow is the only offensive 
weapon mentioned* This is a hind of Yedic J f»og of the 
Bow 1 * It is a fairly late hymn, standing at the very end 
of the sixth book, and composed apparently of fragments. 
The following is Griffith’* translation, with some changes: - 

\V*xspQti& of 11 F ar, 17. 7ij r 

1, Like that of shreateinng storm-cloud is Inn visage. 

When armour-dnd he seekn the lap of battle. 

He thou victorious with un wounded I wily; 

So may the thickness of thine armour shield thee. 

% With Bow let as win kirn. 1 , with How the battle. 

With Bow be victors in the sharp encounters. 

The How does to the foeman what he Iovob not; 
Bow-wuponed may we subjugate all oiiariers. 

3. Close to his oar, as fain to speak, she presheih, 

Holding her well-loved friend in her embraces: 

Strained on the Bow hIio whisper a like u woman, - 
This How-firing that preserves us in the cotnbau 

4n These meeting, like a woman and her lover, 

Brar, mother-like* their child upon their bosom. 

May the two Bow-euds t starting *wift asunder. 

Scatter, in unison, the foes that hale us* 

5. Wish many a son, the sire of many daughters, 
lie mokes :t clatter, going down to battle: 

Hound cm the back, the Quiver, launched in action, 
in every fray and pirngg]e 10 victorious. 


* hidt*, L “ 205 . Llfiptfrtain w** ike bow u ibe of 

WOJ UulL I tier fa die Hifcibkftfmtil 'the fc'kon of tbc bow" omuii I be 

i-:ireu* nf In porn]- 
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Up Her tooth n deer-horn, dressed in eagles 1 * * 4 fi 2 a.cliGsr^^ 

flu Kind with cow-hide, launched forth, she fiietli onward : 
Whore warriors rush apart or rush together, 

There may the x\rrows fur rush utf protection. 

12. O glowing Arrow* pass us by 1 * 

And let our bodies be as stone; 

May Soma intercede for ixa, 

And Aditi protect us welL 
14* It compasses (he arm with serpent windings, 

Defending from the impact of the bow-string; 

Knowing well sill the ways of the hand-smite r : , 

May it guard man Fully the man on every side. 

1ft. Now to the Arrow 1 poitfon-sineareri, 

Horn-headed shaft or metal-tipped* 

Divine, born of Parj*nya + s seed, 

Be this high adoration given. 

I€. loused from the bowstring fly away. 

Thou Arrow, sharpened by our prayer 1 ; 

Go forth and fall upon our foca l 
And leave not one of them alive, 

17. Where flight.* of hurtling Arrows tdi&w 
Like locks dishevelled of young boys; 

Even there may Brahmanospati 

And Aditi protect us well. 

Protect us well through all oar days. 

18. Thy vital pari* with font of mall l cover* 

With immortality King Soma clothe tluw; 

Varuna give enlargement more than ample. 

And In thy triumph may the god* be jayful, 

19. Whoso would kill us* whether he 
Be alien foe or one of us, 

M-iv si| the gods discomfit him. 

Prayer is my dearest eont of mail. 

This hymn js arid res soil to the deified weapons of war. 
Since the bow occupied the moat important position in the 
Yedtc armour?* all its poets tire named, bow 1 * bowstring \ 


1 Or, Avoid si* chon *lio*r* night k ilnughl. 

18 Sec Oldnhfi^, RVN t. 410. 

1 *J> 1 f ptili + . Ho f- | !p. 

4 rflkuir a *. 5 /(fS - 
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bow-ends \ quiver '% arrows 1 and (by implication) band- 
guard V Arrow-heads wore tipped either with born or with 
metal and wore sometime* at least smeared with poison. The 
bowman wore Some kind of protecting armour ^ and fought 
most effectively from the war-chariot\ By means of the 
bow the Vcdie Indian won battles and was successful in 
cattle raids. War-chariots wore the artillery of antiquity. 
Much depended upon ihe swiftness of the horses ami the 
skill of the charioteer. Hence chariot-racing as a sport 
was only n practice for the serious business of war*. In 
this hymn there are two references to prayer fbrahmanh 
but prayer here is used undoubtedly it] the sense of magic 
incantation or spellIn fact* some if not all ©f the stanzas 
of this hymn arc probably spellsand doubtless they owe 
their preservation to their apparent!}' successful use in this 
capacity IQ * Weapons of war and especially the chariot play 
a large part in the equipment ami furnishing of the Vedic 
gods. Indra the supreme war-god of the Vedic Indians 
is armed with a club 11 , anti the gods in general are mounted 
on chariots. It is probable that the Vedic Aryans offered 
sacrifice before Entitle and called on Indra for help 1 *. 

Gradually but surely I l ie Aryans overcame the Dnsyus 
and got possession of the choicest parts of the Punjab. The 
Dasyu* were ei tlier killed or reduced to slavery " T or driven 

t 1 Owi ihi 3 *«*> &***“ 

* toaster* {pmdenarafy or p*rii?n^ NcjKiiFpiAn«o, ' vumran. 

* ni tha. : ZimTntr. Ah- 2ft3. 

* Ui3MprtLfi.it (EKE. wt. BmJiwiflHl for tti-e atcwibf ■sflfcfir rp&V- 

* Nnlihty t?, 1C, lS h E7 r IH. IF Hie- Fro*-»uj? K VIE. 10Lt r in a rtia^harm, ii 

in quit* to mnni VI. 7* m a Ep^ilc-rhtirm. A* <M«r d 

htiuD^tuumi iilp^t itii'itlii-'ifccvt VII [ ”C, 10 unit ^ N+ 

™ W* 1ILIIJ fltie Uiklftk'N tiLriiig ol Baiun to cni^ fond (Nuttl*-* XXIL -*^3 

sld OW isiktaiiri- ot ihr n*? In w*f i if hmtfie vpt lb. 

11 TOJj^K . 

i: ^irainrT. AU 3P4- Wlfcli t!iu etanfUft ihv limibi ^iani tH<- 

Hrbnw, J Sam, TIL 1*40, XI[MM3. 

3? ft T , vn. sis, 7: VIII. 3} X* eS, 10. tV awning 'ilaw 1 h 

to ijir lari ihtl lb* 1 JArt* j t'tuw* in LtrtI fp*pn till' praplr. 
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£i> take refuge in the mountains' and desert places- They 
probably found the war-chariot difficult to contend with, and 
so found their naiurul refuge in ihe mountains, very much ns 
the Hebrews were able to hold only the Mil country of 
Palestine and not the plains, because of the iron chariots 
of their enemies-. Sambftra, the mountain-dwelling 3 son of 
Kulitara* has the appearance of being a Disa chaeflaim in 
some passages at least. The famous Dived asa ‘ was the 
great antagonist of ^umbera 11 , whom he often defeated. 
Names of Aryan chieftains; such as Trtnmdastju : 'before 
whom the Dasyus tremble', and Iktsynrr irika" "the wolf 
Tor the Damns', are reminiscent of the successful struggle. 
There is frequent mention of 'forts* or <strongholds'^ 
generally as belonging to the IX’sais, for the Aryans un¬ 
doubtedly took the offensive and the Dasyus defended 
themselves in forts ns best they could. Probably each 3>aaa 
(as well as Aryan"*) settlement had its fortified enclosure 
consisting of earthworks with wooden palisades and a ditch ll r 
in, which the people could find refuge in time of danger, 
taking with them also their cattle' 1 . There seems to be a 

s tiY. Via. 70, it im Ud*fe); it. IS, tit iv, :;o, u* vl 5. 

f *.Ipn b 10- z Kt. IL 12, 1U IV. afl h Ui Vt tfli A. 

1 iv. an, i4. 

17w mime b ick (bn- inlarpmed as sIjtt of HjIelj 1 (h OhfenlKiy IIV L 15i 
iu>t^ I> alter ibr analogy nj rfitv* flf Vans* UiBjrilrd in Vtt. H'l. 7), with wiiMi 
may be empaled lipcfi JCj&STTIfam. I 3, eti-, \ )3twI aw fpsjf buvr 

brrn «t Ete** origin a* Hllkbffindi tbtlfcf (VH E. S7h Mil a I any rate he wu* an 
Jillv Qt MM» itj Uir Aryn .n iuul Wm H'leai/Ly ItplM by rJirtU Jlh prortk^Uj 

Irfit of ibriciV'lr**. [Vrbap; #. ttiftCtri fmin llii- J Wirt. 

* J. 112, 14; S30, 7; II- tit: <i, rte. 

* V. Xb H: VII, a0 + 3, *te, * Vnl* 51, 2; I | Z>i>, l, 2. 

* i' iir. I. m f 7-Si 111 ^ 15, 4: EV, 20. Jlf 27, 1, rte, 

** TJh? pm*' ♦Jon 1 wm i I nik 1 *-tTupojPCiVi, *c# |v 4, No. Lttf- 
11 Wilif /jiJdf j , |. 7i3S-S40 |EiQiii.T pur) 

11 A iktijslli'l Hilnaltmi is to hr EouDtl in llnr i-urly «3mjn *lnm ihr Mwriau 
lwulrtToodsm4’Ci won Iho region west of the qiountiyn# from iha rpii 

IndiuM. ** Wheu u group of farailfew moral ont inla llir wHilciftm, th* p t bnilt 

Th^niwlvi^ m rtmEnn or mten'knAe ffirt, n NjUwe f^lLwik t«F upright !(>■_■% ■ ----- J 

Tin* fftmilliTi ooiljr liwd in the fori wHm ibrm wm wat wilh the 
eir □ (bin nol m winter*. - R«#tHI, WW- L H J, 
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reference to the capture of DSsa forts* in the following as* 
n-an^nted by Griffith; 

In the wild Joy of Soma 1 demolished 
Sani ham’s forts, ninety and nine, together; 

And, utterly, the hundredth habitation, 

When helping Dieodnsa Aihkigvn. IV. 2C, ;i. 

In some passages there is undoubtedly re fere tiro to the 
eloud-forts of the demon-Dasyus, and in others pur is used 
metaphorically as, t\ g. when Agni is besought to guard 
his worshipper with ‘strongholds of iron' 1 . 

7. Oroibieatioh of Society. 

a/ Vedir 7Vibes. There is frequent reference in the pv. 
to the ‘five peoples' 1 , a term of somewhat uncertain appli¬ 
cation. It is found in each book of the ?v.‘ and is probably 
to be taken as a conventional number for the Aryan tribes 
in the Punjab, just as the number of rivers was conventionally 
seven 1 . In I. 109, 9 the five names of Yrnius, Tor miss, 
Drvkyus, Anus and Purus are mentioned together. Both 
Indra and Agni are described ns pahcajamjn, 'belonging to 
the five peoples'and there is a reference to them in the 
hymn to Sarnsvati (VI. 61, 12), as if they wero settled 
on or near that river in the eastern Punjab. From all the 
evidence it looks as if, in their steady progress eastward", 
the Aryan tribes wore stopped for a time in the region of 
the SaraSYatl and Kuruk^etra, unablo to force their way 
through the masses of aborigines 1 bolding the groat 


* I. 5S. ft. 

- fiajwd'JdAfth. X f ;frn*'t?S H ^nNiiMsrtiA, 

* Iftflff t+ir A 1 - 4 fW B. I, 

1 The iVdi* Jndr 2- Jiltffirioiw the laaiinH nf 111 rivtfra KntA Of u Ortfirin* 

; H Yftlie UuTjiuf*- 0[ hhibc, noi many nz*' in ih* Hv, Imif .h any mtr 

mon (hai» iJTi? lilhfia am! ■ereii rirern * V, 32, ll; DC, 0&* 20- 

* Thf ^mpLul dlrwili-'Ki Ht the Aljm ifu foam 11 ‘US ami post 

ia thn^t 1 wumsiT itfrf di'jhcr- UJrtaibctp, LAl, < ■ 

i Ser- James Kccuaolt's (ThEs Aifw InTmiuo -of Nnnhfrti 1mlin JKAS, 

Ortgber 19f 0 P ^ S13J ih*\ whal nmlly dnppcl (hi Aryan bAtmum lb* th-nie 
jhori ’JB.i! population n( th t JamM-GaagF* velley. 
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^gateway of lodia" M , There titey wore crowded logetiier 
and forced to coalesce, until they grw strong enough to 
break through the gateway. The region of Kurnhsetra, then^ 
was the area of their fusion; ami when they appear later 
on the upper Jumna anti Ganges under the name of 
Pahtalaa, there may possibly be a reference in the very 
name to the “five 11 tribee from the fusion of which they 
by hypothesis sprang 2 : At any rate the names of the tribes 
mentioned in 1.100, 6 had practically ceased to be. While 
the Aryans were in the Punjab* their divisions were 
trihal p but when they reached the more thickly populated 

* " It would lie ditfiviilt tu uijn^enlG ihe EmpnrtiiL-^ io Ejjdi* nf the rxioteni'O 
of fireat lie^ri rf Itajp^Eana- Tins wvjii la the smtEb-c-ajl and b->i i I <1 

ila*' pfaiflMitft was at mwt lintfs jib ftffipfo [utteetleil wene?j$ laTOxlso. 

lalltil Ibc t'n/Qpmia T4DQd«it Efac 1'a|W "T EJOpC- Tilt: THVt Iriltfh n[ [he 

IlniLfLtuVa, Jackin | |iy tbr di^rt plmU-ull tif TjIh?-^ wan fUj i-['i i! dffcflre OQ tbe 

Bnrth skEft. Only to lb* north**r*t ilo« Ind-i* U* relniltfely opt-u m the ioniftoof 
H -r tbc war-Sitr preplrt Wcilera and i ■ulmL Asia- ft is precisely in Lbal 
dirrvcj.m ihal llifr Indian dwrt p-r^ikCi j w tileries* Toid extending north-easi ward 
from thr ILmiil i>f Oiti'h, for norae 4(H> tniJcs, with a breadth of I SO raflOL fn 
rear of tin- de^ri a mLpur htiLwatk is Com! i Kited l^y ihe Anrail j mnp’. Duly 
benrri-n tbc nanb-eosteni rxi^nuty nf th# de^trf ami Eiir foot nf ib>- 11 imiliiyiL- 

Ltdnw Simla ti tiii'jTe ib w^T gateway ink? rniliiL.. s. Delhi M-simU *vn the 

uni hank of the -lutnjaii m lb# weiheni rxLrviuElr of tbc AravMiHK uid may 
truly Irg sailed th-o febtanfall Jbeil* of *U India; for T as hAT^ it OHBj&nniil 
i h<? piirn-ay whj-'h Heads from the Punjab plain lo Dind lhEjh, tEio plain of Elbe 
,1 11 man ami iJnf Oli^n. H*re the fair of jjivsdons fxnu fiuliq fr<?m bhr mmh 
wist haj been ctwfdwl. SiMTi- hflvt dihrr irwr ttm'Jin! iJib pit^wiiT or iuvr 
railed to f»rcc Ibrit way tbrouyli it. The eujtqiisi of Darin* la the lutit-i j.vu-t of 
ihr sixth cenlnry a. jhuI Al^xsnuler ths (-Tr:it 3n the yrn,n wfit 

Tint ■ Afriftl lii-yfuBil the runfjiti ^luin- Sn^-h direct iiiflnru- i- ;i* thry e\i i« lb 
moclifyin^ (br thmeltit of Ihilim d vElijAtkm miut lln-rt-fore haw l#en flnttai) 1^ 
Ehis Mgfaa, On 1 Mt- oElirr hand, Elie inTaBS-nn which have *«■in 
I jfjiH'-qjLy :mJ 3n effei Hii^ a |x‘ rrmnenl ^tiL^mriki in Iliudu^Ean Ij «i r deH , T3nu]i > il 
ibe ht*.wfy nf thn wbotr Inb'iiliJital- TJiftHr iwloinf h* Iwn pfrofl^ the Aryan 
uBd 1Ln MnsulmsDn ilL^riti^Diibea by religion. E.-.niya,and type of viv Lliyjd li>b 
inxl ^-.'puuiiFfJ f/Yjoi each other hj ilr interop! of probably pome two thouvanti 

yon/ 1 itekfadtr, ear. i ^t-a. 

3 / J . rrj^i^i and 14 fkr rr . Soggr^^l by Professor WVber t k C02+ 

and k'clkbitT, Vs. nf. I CIS n. t . bat ^nalkocU by Micdondl md Edihj, Index, 

1. 4lja, 
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basin drained by the Jumna and the Ganges, it wn^ differ¬ 
ences \*f caste that n^eived the emphasis In the land of 
the * seven rivers” the population was divided into Aryan 
nndlhtsyu, ancient and hereditary foes of each other. In the 
region of Madk&ad&m it was no longer Aryan and Dasyu p 
but priest* king, subject and serf 1 , the Datiyus 1 forming the 
fourth and servile element in the total population, while the 
first three orders consisted of ‘twice-born' Aryans, This 
fourfold division of the population which forms the basis 
of caste undoubtedly had its real beginning in the fiigvedie 
age, reaching its full culmination in the period of the 
TefqrretftV 

h) Kintj and Kyatriyas ** The K^airhjas were the 
ruling class among the Aryan tribes in the Punjab, and 
normally each tribe had its chieftain or king. Thus the 
king was the Ksatriya par erceiUnm* In some cases at least 
Vedic monarchy was hereditary, for descent can be traced. 
Undoubtedly the necessities of the war with the Dnsyus 
helped to strengthen the monarchical element* and perhaps 
even to create it, where it did not exist before \ The ruling 
class and the military class coincided, as they do in every 
age. The Vedic nobility provided the rulers in times of 
peace and tho military leaders in times of war T Sudan, 
ffivoddm and Tras&d&tgu are names of prominent kings. 
The highest level was readied by the Vedic nobility in the 
matter of strength, beauty, wealth and happiness. They 
were the favoured class. Hence most of the Vedic gods 
were patterned after the nobility* They were In fart 

3 flVinfcjrJHiifli, Unjatrya, k'.iOgil 3J5 l1 S**dtB, llv- X- UO, tl?* fk llli- bjTDIl. 

* WiCi tbr Duyn tribes Si&i wer# iUtvrjded to ihc status nf ftuInw nr vjrtiiillif 

^rrN, Maj Iv I; liir- ^iDat dt|iwliidn wIiSl'S mi'Hoak tbe itiiibwIs 

ntf lh? ciiHj papaljtffcm at PttatfiLe, flitlitw, AmtitiM, Prriiwtos* bjmJ 

Jebtifliu-i, hi th* Ja.«i of rln.-ni 075 a. r. (- t'biun- VIII. 7*ifJ- 

a Mnc*Jeii'e]l tui'-i Kdth ma S^ip-hhi Ijlmlcs IJ. -47 It,). ftW 

Rv. VIII* 3 'j, IB-IS lor 4 dtar l*finon to brahmo, Iran* d.q 4 ciififc- 

1 S« If41 r Intlrs nllikf ftnjut Mill 

* iUe witN wLth i 3 ii* ffculudiiHii helped to orate ill* KWiftp-hjf in ton* 1- 
I Sjim VUJ, 5, ao 20- 
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glorified Ksatriyaa, The Ksatriya god pur tztrilmrt was 
[ndn. 

c) Priesthood. — As we have seen’, the priesthood was 
well developed before the Indian and Iranian elans separated. 
Hence the Aryan chiefs were accompanied into India by 
priests, who had already a fairly complicated ritual connected 
with the Soma offering and the fire sacrifice. It is possible 
that some of the priestly families mentioned in the I.tik as 
authors of the ■family books’ began their career as priests 
before entering India, The continuity of the Soma-sacrifice 
both in Persia and India would seem to demand such an un¬ 
broken tradition, and the very term brafimana, ‘son of a brah¬ 
man", indicates the hereditary char actor of the priesthood. As 
is usual even in primitive societies, priestly functions wore 
largely in the hands of a special priestly class. Already in 
the Rigvedic ago the distinction between ruler and priest - 
was clearly drawn There wen- several functions* snob as 
recitation of hymns, manual acts of sacrifice, and ringing 
of songs, which required several classes of priests for 
their proper performance. The oldest list' mentions seven 
different kinds of priests. The chief of the seven priests 
was the hoiar or reciting priest, ile sang the hymns, and 
in early times during the creative period Of the Rv, lie 
composed them also. Apart from the seven priests stood 
thu purohitn, the domestic chaplain of king or noble. 
According to the later ritual every king must have a purokUa 
who alone could properly officiate for the king 1 . He was 
the spiritual advisor of the king, and in the nature of things 


f p. UG. 

1 Ktafrigu ihhI hrtJuNHH*- 

*' Pyjfrip jLbil HMFtd rvefywlwre ■ tiller frani llic nnw itf the p.ijittiatian al 
an pjjjlicf period f-uSliiJt! linn any »*f ibl lay rlptrMa !l , — I juiiln^-an, rtfiJ 

(MmiUVr) in Eft& 

* Keith, anti PrtetikQOi {Ellmluj in EiEK 

1 ^ ][, I HAfrlp pmiaifrti a&bttjrf* »hiJ brahman. 

* Tbe pottkra nl 8vuld sn relation fc> tw qiail* :inaJoiflMi» m that o£ lb? 
piHMid to Ibe king in Mcint India- I Samuel XIII- - H -t- i XT* 50^35. 
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tended tn become also hi* advisor in temporal maUi'i> 
Examples of purokikis in the Rv + are V{svjTinitrii and 

Vuinlha 1 in relation to king Sudu^ and Devnpi 1 the- pnm 
him of Santanu. The semi-political ' a* well m religious 
functions of the porobita 1 undoubtedly contributed to Ehe 
growing influence of the priesthood. 

Tin 1 nobility and priesthood were closely connected by 
ties of mutual dependences Tlie nohlr wa^ dependent upon 
the priest for the proper performance of the sacrifice and 
the priest wan depend ant upon the- noble for his honorarium. 
The dwhfina or sacrificial 'fee' was greatly appreciated by 
the priest^ and many a *gjft>)mid fc7 celebrates the gener- 
mit}% anticipated nr realized, of wealthy Ksatriym patrons. 
For example, L 12fr\ f-'f is a fhn/tstut^r 

!, Thoughtfully 1 present these lively praises 
To Bhlryc dweller by [lie Sindhu river. 

Who measured out for me a thousand promt nga* 

The King unoum inferable, desiring glory, 

2, In one day 1 received a hundred nifkaa\ 

A hundred glft-stceds from tin 1 urgent monarch, 

Of the lord's vows a thousand, I Kahsivont 
Ills fame undying hath he spread to heaven, 

:t. Park coloured horses Svaimj'n^ ^ift, and di^Hots, 

Ten of them, come to me, filled lull of women tn . 

Tfet HrHumii jiir^-i■AnV .j ■ >: i|j«* Will® Iring jHiioc^l n- pit (oflkitutkrfi in [he 
HLriictjijii of th* E il r-L | □ □ □ ji ft ttrftatri# m pri:mt JiLhiL-U-r of later lime*, ir v. Kulhsua, 
Ptikulil id KjAljlFr aeuI ibt PftllWfl? uf dir M^ri*Elia Kus^ 

* J LI. 33, S3. 3 V|J. l? t bS. 4 S 3»*. 

s '"Tkr |tiirnkxiLi p ihr s-|iJrE e-il iL ami [f !ii[mml j 1 i■ I frf llir kJis^. bis « !i 3Hit 

™, — HlcKrtafirU AY. hi XLU. p- I. X V11 . 

* Sou l>rfi> /iwffj uitalrr tarvAiiit and UiifiJ 

m lS'I i'jj (*«>, f*l ■ viv m. n 1 11 pn PhiiD 0 > nl :vnu n \ Km in die Jh'oir* ri-rj thr» 

vtml ImjiiDifli rarafl* + llit ton! tastoVpl of die See BLoftmRelr{,| 

J1AV. ‘114. i'ffN, rii ! . If in ihh lata ^ hymn mti Ilxs mcivninC, CirD 

[hr trmnutnlinn daninPd, b^: ^luf ftwdr te nii‘ m Un^iinl g.ih‘hr^ar*!* F 

* -nri'klan 1 (rA Ih -3. 1 im. Tin;- nj-An wii ns^d on a tiiwl t/S rUrfta^ 

<«■ rnt’-Lvun 1 of h ilIillv Hf. I>iH id miller Niskfi. Vulip Sridfl* than Id be 

diteorerft] In dio gpnH mowfiil* «f tbr Punkah, 

|fc Or ■ wllEi mure*, k* draw OrfHI) P 
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There followed after si sty thotiimnd intdc. 

Eakalvnnt gained the m at the day's ronchiaton. 

According ro the above-tra ns luted ‘gift-lnud’ the prince 
Svansya Bhfivya, who dwelt by the Indus, had apparently 
been in trouble probably from some Gandhara tribe tv. 7), 
nnd had implored help <v. 2). This the priwt Kakaivant 
rendered through his sacrifices, prayers and spells’. Hence 
the magnificent gifts of the king, which the priestly recipient 
celebrates probably with suitable exaggeration. The gifts 
include horses, cows, gold ornaments and female slaves (?), 
but not land'. It indicates that there were Aryan tribes 
still dwelling on the Indus. 

Host or all of the material of the tfv. is due to the mutual 
relationship and corporation of wealthy Ksatriya patrons 
and indigent Brahman priests. In the early creative days 
of Bigvedic literature the h»tar priests did nett merely recite 
the hymns, but also composed the hymns they recited 1 2 3 . We 
may assume with a high degree of probability that very 
few hymns in the Bik collection were composed except 
by priests under contract to wealthy patrons lo provide 
the hymns necessary Tor the solemnizing of the sacrifice. 
And as the supreme ritual of the Bv. was the Soma ritual, 
which gathered up in itself the worship of all l lie gods, it 
follows that mo.st of the hymns were composed for the 
Soma sacrifice. This means that the Rigvcdo is a literary 
monument of the religious views and practices of the Vndic 
aristocracy and priesthood alone, the usages of tho Vaiflyas 
and S&dras being inadequately represented. Along with 
the 'hieratic’ religion of the Rv. there were current un¬ 
doubtedly lower forms of belief, which were later collected 
in tho AtAarvaveda, practices such as charms and spells j 
which receive comparatively slight recognition in the Uv.‘ 


1 ( 'rtmpdiP' Exflfri XVII, S.13, i *am- VIL G-ll. 

2 Km? Y+ite Indtx 

i I'&txe fade *- under WJ r rii- aii-l Olfrobcift HV- SX'K 
* While ihi% l-bat wbol*, 13 Irflu, It be pwltnlital tin at it- rewmh 

taw | PD 4 ft s tip dinrirndi soMOTtfajlt tbk dUfcrrm-* BfofU ml 
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There were pri$Btly gods as well as warrior gods, if 
Indra was conceived after the likeness of the Ksntriyn, 
Agni and Brihnspnti ari% represented as divine priests. 

d) Vm'xtfas ,—Apart from rhe nobility and the priesthood 
the rest of the population of Aryan descent was included 
under the name of Vaisya.s* ( that is r * commons', 'subjects'. 
They constituted the agricultural and industrial class. 
According to the Inter literature their distinctive .sign was 
the goad of the ploughman,, and their subordinate position 
in relation to the nobility was indicated by their character¬ 
ization as‘tributary to another'* l to be oppressed at will**, etc 
The Vaiftyas formed the backbone of the state 1 , Superior 
to, but resting upon Litem, wore the Brahman and Xsatriy a 
communities. Brahman, Ksatriva and Vaiiyn as Aryan in 
descent were sharply distinguished from Sfldru. As a rla$s 
the VaiayiS seem to have had little to do with the poUtteal, 
religious find intellectual life mf the Yedic age. On the 
whole, like the Sfldras, they were an inarticulate element 
in the population, with some tendency to fall rather than 
rise in social standing'. Probably their religious practices 
were largely of an Alharvanic character, consisting of 
domestic nnd agricultural charms \ The bucolic Ptisan 
armed with a goad seems to have been a Vaisya deity, 

*} Sudras. The Madras 1 as in general people of non- 
Aryan blood* colour and religion were nt tins bottom of the 
social scale in Vedtc India. If according to the Atfareya 
Brtihm&na the Vaisya could be c oppressed at will 1 , the 
tfodra could be ‘slain nr will\ The term bWm occurs only 
onOi In the Rv, ' as the substitute imd equivalent for the 

1 li*, X. fH>, I^ (only hrn*)^ kni Maipiur V]f|, fi!"^ IC-lS* * 1 * 1 * tos*wiii, 
Jr^dird wr anti fcjr mMsihonfC (%\tfarr. 

- S<*T JViJpY fnd*_T iLriifh* I J LIJ tf^rj and Curjvi. 

3 ty. (hr- ipManl riOtnuuiElfat tu.-w5 lunxlrru- 

4 0 /. ibr fLiiffrrtJfrii r u«, VlinriDl'tTiaki-jil 1 - 

* Bfei&Wd, HAY, in SBE. XIJL 1-UMiKK 

• Fhplnhlf Ihr Uinn S*drn ftf. SAkSi VI, So. ww WTjtHwIly Mir- 

jamrie cjJ a Inbe wliEr]i o=fi|A^«l tlbr A tfm taftirifq I Jndrr u^irr Hiidrs- 

J vj| r 4, 4 x, aot 
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earlier fltesal It C0¥in the aboriginal population 

so far as reduced to a state of subjection to the Aryan. While 
the ^Qdra was separated front the Vaisya by difference of 
blood, he wli* Industrially akin to the Vaisya. The presence 
of a dark servile das* in Vedic society wits undoubtedly 
responsible for the growth of the feeling tha! manual labour 
was undignified V This fueling tended to depress the status of 
Vaisyas, We know little or nothing about the religious 
beliefs and practices of the Sfsdras except what is suggested 
hy the expression kisnndcva 7 . It is safe to assume that 
they were Atharvanie in character, consisting of demon- 
worship,, charms and spells The later religious hist pry of 
India was conditioned by the interaction of Arya and Bbdro* 
If ^fidra religion was aryanised, it is equally true that 
Aryan religion was £(idrairod. 

S, CoMCLUSfox When the Aryan tribes passed the 
Hindu Kush, they crossed, as it were p tlicir Eubicorr. In 
targe measure shut out from the fellowship of their brother 
Aryans of the Wesi t they were shut in with the aborigine* 
of India in an age-long isolation, never effectively broken 
until the coining of the liter Aryans, namely, the Portuguese, 
Danish, Dutch, French and English. Classes that ordinarily 
remain fluid, such as nobility, priesthood and commons, 
became in India cry stabbed into castes, because of the addition 
of the fourth or Hfidra clams. Probably it was colour more than 
anything else, which was responsible for caste 1 . In the 
clashing of Aryan and Dasyo there must have been much 
intermingling of blood. There was an ancient as well a* 
a modern Eurasian population . The later philosophical 

* rtwnfutn: ihn giniilir wndili^ii nf thrnfp* darinsr Flio iLati-IhM!^ la tin- 

Etadtarn SVstcu of Ani-cffoa. when iat hi If 1 Eatourv/* wtrr nfi nsi n-^unlrij tv* l jpw 
white- ImAh', ii*Jin±rEnMY nn! evsn «ncWk nMn to ih* Nomno* 

- Sw p aa. 3 oiiira^t -» 

4 Tho jtiDblttd in Anda <?t liar rctatinn of ‘Whil * 1 sfld ■'JCiitn*' i.% wry 

limilar, O’- IVdir fndrr m art Ftonnv- 

* Thrir u nr? riplOidl invdvhd in ibis itikflint Tbs urtiriita fliwfc [K^plf 

ut tLf product of ihr of northern Aryrui Irib-^ with ibe ^rdil^mutewi 

raw- Th- Eiku'ull pCftplc irpn^nl a fioim of iii^liQ^ 'JiMiEofuc trilkn v ith lb* 1 
Celtic iohiliildiiti of 11 ri lAin A rsjIthTc Ifs thcr thonld bo paIIoi! 
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and theological systems of Imlia well as her ohancteristie 
attitude of pessimism toward life may be regarded not us 
pure Aryan, but as A ryn-Dm vidian products* The signifi¬ 
cance of the Rigvttda is ibis that its hymns, with negligible 
exceptions, represent the Aryan as standing in stern an¬ 
tagonism to t hr> Dasyu and all bis wayfc. It is therefore 
the purest expression on the soil of India of the Aryan 
spirit \ 


3 Cf- w^m.^1. IT. no. 



CHAPTER HI 

THE RIG VEDIC liOOK 

I. Introductory* The Itiifiwla is the Vedic book pat 
Eirel&mee. Chronologically, it is the oldest book in Hindu 
literature. Theoretically, if is the most sacred, as if heads 1 * * 4 
rhe list of books which come under frrnti or * revelation'. 
The word Vnda means knowledge or wisdom \ and R*g (Rik) 
is the name for laudatory verse or stanza. Hence the 
compound word pig-Yeda may be translated as * Verse- 
Wisdom 1 *. It is the earliest and most sacred wisdom of 
the Indian Aryans set forth in the form of stanzas which 
are grouped in hymns, The unit of revelation* as in the 
Qurfiiip seams to ho the verse. 

The Rigvitda is a grant collect ion fsamhita) of n thousand 
or more hymns. It is; however, only one out of four collec¬ 
tions* For besides the IJv, then- is the Stiman or chant- 
Veda f the Tajus nr Veda of sacrificial form til®, and the 
Atkarraa or Veda of * popular religion p . The four Voting are 
mot Unconnected with one another. Thus aiJ the stanz?m of 
the Samoveda except seventy-five are found in the Rv. The 
Yajurveda and the Atharvavsda also have a considerable 
amount of material in common with the Rv. What we 
really have* lhcn K in tho four Vedas is the distribution of 
the original Vedic material iiuo four or *eolleo 

tions 1 '. The four Vedas are n fourfold presentation of the 
primitive Veda, in some such way as the four Gospels are 
a fourfold presentation of the primitive Gospel. By 
“primitive Veda T of course i» meant the poetic mate rial of 
the Vedic age before it was collected. Such material 


1 la the JVmii SwLta fHv, X. £H>„ 0) tbe Abm/aB frttaAJ llif* llflr »re 
Morr the ftamtint} of Uif .^rran. m*i th? Yq$nm. 

1 r^flats t>diT BP- Gr. VjS*, 1*L ri^ir}, ^Ilf - 

* I tout Lew, [ON. *3 

4 Eq pbinf. ION, 21. 
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existing in the varioas Vedie clans mid priestly families 
consisted, ns the four historic collections show, of 'a 
heterogeneous combination of old hymns, oh arms, philo¬ 
sophical poems, and popular songs* most bul not rill of 
which are of religious content* 1 . This primitive V«dto 
material was in part f hierniic p or priestly, having to do 
wiih the worship of the great gods* such ns Agni, Indra, 
Soma; and in part, popular, consisting of house ceremonies, 
charms and magic spells '. The Kigvedn, while'containing 
some popular material, especially in the ten tit, first and 
seventh hooks 1 , is pre-eminently o text-hook of priestly 
religion; whereas the Athuivaveda, though containing some 
priestly material, is very largely a text-book of popular 
religion. 

The process of the formation of the liigvedu ns a 
ro I lection of hymns must have been complete by about 
gOQ b„ c., and the true date may hi* still earlier. The 
complete UUe is presupposed in the existing Bruhmanaa, 
which, according to the most moderate possible estimate, 
Canute be dated later than 600 to 000 e + c. The other 
three Vedas were collected rather later than the Kik, but 
wo need nut discuss the dates of their formation, here. 
It is, beside^ quite probable that long before the fourfold 
collection was formally made, the Vedic material began ro 
break up into four groups oil the basis of religious use. 
Thus the reference in the Puru$aSiMa* may he only to 
an incipient classification of the Yedifi material into lauda¬ 
tory verses (ricah) used by the fFotfi or invoking priest, 


1 Hiijitiii*.. k>S". 

- BktfitifMd, AY 2, Of\ Okt ttfichtf of Ihr I'tdir fipw* p*. 

jAoe, 21 (twi) p+W' 

*■ 11 1 Saiuicfonihl y fuoi^ 1 linn Ooft Kii|f of ihs HV. stuiLfAi which aoiTi>p(?Qd 
in ihf' AV. telfr&c fci lh^ leuth book nf tin- RV , taigdy lo Ihe ]*il fliLunffcv 
oJ Ihiit boot; il™i oHwInth to iht Ciot hoolcs aboul 0«-talil ta the ^ivath 
book; nlknit fiD^eigktlt Eo all [bp other'book* pat toffth**-" IHotmti^, 
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chants («Iiini?ni) t!* *e«l by tlio Udgniri or singing priest, 
mi cl aacrlfioiftl formulas (yiijtis) ti^erl 113- the .1 dkvuryv nr 
<ifftcmMng priest, Tbo final rrdafldon of flit- four 
ml lent tony may very* well have been only a dejurr rfloog- 
nition of what lind for some lime been n dr fiunto sitilc 
of things. 

The motive which % Icier min ed the fourfold collection of 
the Vtdic material whs, then, primarily practicaf^ to servo 
the interests of the ritual 1 . Of coui^e, there was in oper¬ 
ation t\t the same time a more theoretical motive, namely, 
the preservation from change and destruction of the nndrnt 
heritage of sacred song. 

But though the lligveda as a collection not so be 
dated later than 80 U the final settlement of the exact 
spelling of the text as we have it today, did nnt take place 
until after ^.Ik- Completion of the older Brrt limalias, about 
6O11 b.< 5, when the SsiiiHtf text t L t\ the text settled in 
accordance with the rules of stimdhi f which control Classi¬ 
cal Sanskrit + was formed. Since that date the text of the 
fUgvedu has been preserved with almost faultless accuracy. 

The glgveda deserves to be called *the most important*’ 
of the Vedas, because it is the oldest mid largest collection 
id Vedie hymns and the source of much of the material 
found in the Snmaii, Yajvs and AihurtHiH. Of the 20*000 
metrical stanzas in Vedlc literature (omitting variants} 
about 10,000, or fully one-half occur in the Rik L , Of the 
I fi4L+ stanzas of the S^maveda 1474 are derived from the 
Rik, and also one-fourth of the matter of the Yajurveda. 
Besides a considerable portion In prO&C, the Athiirvoveda 
contains about GOOD poetic etanxas, one-fifth of which, 
namely 1200 stanzas* occur :dso in the Rv, The RigVodn, 


* Uih> usfkM -reftra m hT* on M rapFdlv jfroiririu conTulir'P ihit tin* a* 
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theH| is n greet documentary source for the other three 
Vedas, very much m the Gospel of Mark is an important 
source for the Gospels of Matthew and Luke. 

Vedic Jiteratin' l: covers three classes of literary pro¬ 
ductions in the Vedic age, i?/r T (1) Mantra# or Yedie 
stanzas produced largely in the creative period and after¬ 
wards collected in the form of the four Vedas; (2) Bra/*’ 
mtivw, exposition ami further elaboration of the ritualistic 
element in the Vedas; and also of the philosophical element 1 ; 
and (£) StitruB, mnemonic compendia dealing with Yodir 
ritual and customary law. Titus by Veda we mean, in u 
□arrow ^wnse, the irigvedn; in a wider eensc, any or all of 
the Four Vedas; and, in the widest sense of all, the whole 
cycle of Yedic literature according to I he threefold division 
uf Mimira, Brnhmana, and Sirftfu The extent of the exisE 
ing Vrdic literature may hr estimated from tlie fuel that 
about one hundred and twenty texts have contributed to 
the Vvdfc ('iim'onhmcc of Prof. Bloomfield s « The Itigveda 
is about equal in bulk to the Iliad and Odyssey combined. 
Being Hhe most ancient literary monument of India \ it is 
the foundation not only of Vedic literature, but of Indian 
literature in general. Thus for Indian history, religion, 
philosophy and civilization the Birred a is si book of 
origins* As prophetic of the lines of future development 
it may also bo called n collection of "first fruils, 

2. The Text of tme Rioveda. — The Rigveda con¬ 
tains 1017 hymns, or 1028* if we add the supplementary 
Vaiukhliya hymns. But the number can he easily increased 
by breaking up some of (he larger wholes into separate 
hymns, sis we seem forced to do on critical grounds r Thus 
nut nf the total collection of 102B hymns E. V. Arnold 
finds about 220 which are composite and consist of 780 parts* 


1 Til? i-lalxiraBj'tn iis lli!' j,111L"._I-H■ pi-biI JI di-'jLLtnl in lb? VftlikH W, of ■V'Hi'Sr, th? 
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usually short hymns of three verses eachThe hymns ere 
arrange*! in ten books or mandato* {Jit, 'cycles'). 

Books n-VII are the so-caiied 'family books’, because 
ench is assigned by tradition to the eponym ancestor of a 
particular priestly family*. That these groups of hymn* 
were produced within the families to which they are as¬ 
cribed is sufficiently proved by internal evidence. The 
hymns of the family books are arranged on a uniform plan, 
which seems to reveal the editorial work of a single school. 
Each major group or mwfdaJa is a collection of smaller 
groups of hymns arranged according to the deities ad¬ 
dressed, the first sub-group consisting of hymns to Agni, 
the second to Indra, ami so forth. Within these smuller 
groups the position of any hymn is determined by the 
number of stanzas it contains, the hymn containing the 
largest number of stanzas being placed first, and so on. 
Hymns which break this rule are to be regarded either 
as complexes of smaller hymns, or ns containing later 
additions. Again books II-VII seem to have been arranged 
according to the number of hymns they severally contain 
(not counting later additions); for the second book contains 
the smallest number of hymns {J-t) found in any of the 
family books, and the seventh book the largest number {HU). 
Thus the 'family books* clearly form one great group. 

The first, eighth and tenth books agree together in the 
fat-L that the groups of which they consist are based on 
identity of authorship, actual or assumed. The eighth book 
and Part A {hymns 1-50) of the first book have u certain 
affinity with each other due to the strophical arrangement 
which rxists more or less in both and also to the fact that 
the family of the Kanins figures lit the authorship of each. 
The ninth book is unique, in that all of its hymns ore 
oddressed to Soma. Its groups depend upon identity ol 
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metre 1 . We aee, then, that there an? three principle* which 
lie at the basis of the groups within the several hooks, rte. 
identity of the deity addressed, a@ in the family books, 
identity of author ship, ns in the first, eighth and tenth 
hooka, and identity of metre, as in the ninth book. The 
first and tenth books have each the same number of 
hymns (191), and together they contain the great mass of 
all the Atharvanic or 1 popular" stanzas in the Rigvedik 
On the basis of these uniformities of arrangement by 
which various sections of the Rv. are linked together, it is 
plausible to assume more or Jess independent redaelion fur 
several of the larger whole* of which the itv. consist*. 
Professor Hopkins 1 thinks that a threefold process ->f 
grouping lies nl the basis of ilm present arrangement; 
books II-VII, the 1 family books', furnishing the nucleus, 
books I and VIII adding a framework, and hooks IX and X 
completing ihe collection. This* nr something (ike ii, must 
have taken place. If Hopkins' view is correct, then we 
have a kind of threefold canon in the Rv + 

The canonical form of the 1-tv., as we have seen, is 
known ns the text, that is, the text in which the 

words are united according to the rules of combination 
current in Sanskrit, und is not earlier than BOO r. c. 
Several schools existed, each with its own text, distinguished 
by unimportant differences; but Elio text has come down 
to na only in the recension of the Sokala school \ 

As soon ns the Rv, ‘collection' was made* an extra* 
ordinary set or devices was invented. In order to guard the 
purity of the text* Soon nfter rhe formation of the Samfnt t 
or synthetic text, the Fada nr analytic text was constructed, 
In the pada or ‘word **text each word nf the Samkita wM 
reproduced in its separate, unmodified and |generally) older 
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form, h is easier to read metrically from the pauu than 
from t hzmmhiiu text. Further devices for safeguarding the 
texl were the KrutAa-patha J step-text \ the jatu-p^tha 1 woven 
tflit', amd the yhan#rpatha t « still more complicated text. 
Representing the words of a \edic by the letters of 

the alphabet, we may illustrate the three safeguarding 
texts by the three following formulas: (!) ab-be-cd-de* 
ete 1+ i'2) ab-ba-ab; bc-cbdtf, etc, (3) ah-ba-abc-fiba-abc; 
bc-cb-bcd, etc. By those complicated process of dis¬ 
location and repetition forwards and backwards, the aim 
was to make impossible the slightest change in the sacred 
iejt. Besides the five forma of the text mentioned above, 
there were two more safeguards in tlie shape of the 
Prati&nkhga*, which explain all the changes necessary 
for convening the puda into the xamkitn text, and the 
Amt&rommns or indices; which define the content* of 
each hymn from various points of view, and also furnish a 
statistical account of the Itv. a* a whole 1 . The result was 
that from the time that these safeguarding devices began 
to be applied, the Sfikala recension of the Uv„ like that of 
Ottoman's recension of the Qiirsln, was preserved in a unique 
state of purity. Before that lime, however, some textual 
corruption had taken place 1 . 

It should be mentioned also that for a long time the 
Yedic texts were in all probability orally transmitted. If 
writing was introduced into India in the Stb century n. C. T 
as Bsihler thinks* its use for long centuries was confined 
largely or entire!}* to commercial transactions and the like. 
Doubtless the Er'ihmanienl community had an interest in 
keeping the sacred texts as a kind of priestly monopoly. 
Buclt a monopoly could be maintained only if the texts 
were t might orally ami not redaced to writing. 
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The extraordinary machinery for safeguarding the text 
of the the like of which is not found elsewhere in Hie 
world, indicates the existence of a well-grounded fear that 
the cexunil history of e lie Yedir hymns in the past would 
repeat itself in the future; in other words, that ri the text 
would continue to be corrupted, modified, modernized, us 
without such precautions it had been changed in the past rp 
The textual history of the hymnH of the lly. before the 
'collection' Aims stereotyped in the fonn of the canonical 
text, wns undoubtedly a history of linguistic levelling. On 
this point the testimony < J experts may be cited. MacdoncIJ 
admits that u there are undeniable corruptions in detail 
belonging to the older period/' Hopkins’ holds That the 
hymns of the £tv. collection—hymns of very different 
periods originally had been already reduced pretty 
much to one linguistic level, at the time the canonical text 
waa formed, Grierson and Harnett 1 also remark that 
the songs of Lai hi, or Lai Ded, the Kashmiri female ascetic, 
furnish a valuable example of thv manner in which the 
language of the Vcdiq hymns must have changed from 
generation tu generation, before their text was finally 
established. The effect of such linguistic levelling was to 
obscure more or less The data for the existence of different 
dialect.-? In the Itv. and the evidence for different periods 
of composition. The t text stereotyped the form of 

the Rv. very much as the grammar of Pfluini fixed the 
form of Sanskrit. 

What has the extant text of the Uv, to say regarding 
the material out of which it is composed? As an answer 
to tills question Bloomfield \ the editor of the great Yedir 
Concordance, remarks: "Off the 40,000 lines of the Higvoda 
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about 5000 are repeated" lines..,.,,.* Not for from 2000 
verse-lines occur two, three, or more tiniest...... ^his 

collection us a whole is the last precipitate with a long and 
tangled past behind it, of a literary activity of great and 

indefinite length .. Every part seems to be conscious 

of sind assimilated to every other part." And in another 
place the same scholar^ writes that “the earliest books of 
the Rv, me not exempt from the same processes of secon¬ 
dary grouping and adaptation of their mantras, though 
they are less frequent and less obvious than is the case in the 
Atharvnvedn ”, In harmony with this Hopkins’ declares 
that “tho^igvftd* Collection itself is a composite consisting 
largely of the same material disposed in various ways . 
And lie draws the conclusion that "the hymns are founded 
on older material, the wreck of which has been utilized in 
constructing new poetic buildings, just as many of the 
temples of India are to n great extent built of the material 
of older demolished temples" This is certainly true to 
soma extent. But may not many of the phenomena of 
repetition in the Kv, even as in the O. T. Psalms and in 
[ho Quriin, bo due to a stereotyped religious vocabulary, 
in which the same phrases would naturally tend to recur? 

3. The Language OF the RtGvEOA. — The centre of 
gravity of the Indo-Aryan world at the time that ilio Rv. 
rolled ion was mudi' (circa 60U n.c,) was most probably in 
Brafti/iartufoa' (the country of the Holy Sages! in the 
region between the upper Jumna and flanges. It is clear 
that the earlier hymns were produced in the western Punjab, 
while the Inter hymns were composed further East and 
probably largely in the vicinity of the sacred river 
Sarasvnll \ Sow an outstanding fact in the linguistic 
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history of Aryan India Is the distinction emphasized in 
Sanskrit literature hot ween the 'Midland 1 (M&dhytiUesa} 
and the 'Otttland' 1 * The Midland extending approximately 
from tho Himalayas to tlie Vindhya Ililln anti from Sirhind 
to Allahabad w;i^ regarded as the true home of the Aryan 
people language, religion and culture. The Out land, namely, 
Punjab, Sind, Gujarat, HiijputjTna, Oudh and Bihair, was n\&o 
peopled by Aryan tribes each with its own dialect New 
In the opinion of Grierson* the Superintendent of the 
Linguistic Survey of India, "a comparison of the modern 
vernaculars 1 shows that these outer dialects were more 
closely related to each other than any of them was to the 
language of ihu Midland*, To account for this linguistic 
condition of things, he assumes that the latest invaders 
“entered the Punjab like a wedge into the heart of the 
country already occupied by the first immigrants, forcing 
the latter outwards hi three directions, to the East, to the 
South and to the West 11 \ Tlio result of course would be 
the creation of a kind of linguistic cleavage between the 
language of the Midland, on the one hand, and the various 
dialects of the Outkmd, on the other, such a cleavage as is 
suggested by the linguistic facts imbedded in the modern 
Endo-Aryan vernaculars. If this is a correct Interpretation 
of the fairly then the Aryans of the Midland as distinguished 
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from th^ Allans of die Out Lund, were die Iasi to arrive, 
but the first to achieve great tiling 

This interpretation, of the linguistic facts lies n1 tllft 
foundation of the assumption el two widely separated gates 
by which the Aryans entered India, the Ivhyber Pass and 
the route through Chitral and GiJgit. This view is not 
supported by the general consensus of opinion. If certain 
BOholare, such as Hmrnle* Grierson and RMfiy ' favour 
it p other equally great scholars like Mnedom-H , Keith 
nil d RnpsonV who occupy the Sanskrit chairs at Oxford, 
Edinburgh, and Cambridge, oppose H. Hapion suggests 
an alternative theory to account for the linguistic facts. 

The language of the fligvedu was naturally the dialect 
of the region whore the hymns were composed, namely, 
the northern and eastern part id the Punjab, with its centre 
probably at the sacred river Sarasvath It was, without 
doubt, tile literary form of a living vernacular, and 
GrienKMl* sees in il 44 the earliest Prfikyit, of which we 
have any wgntesnee" The language of the Hv, doubtless 
represents a more archaic dialect than was commonly 
spoken. The later hymns, we have reason to believe, wore 
Uirtrclc imitative and presuppose a fixed tradition of she 
kind of speech proper for a sacred song. If, as Hopkins 
holds, the earlier Higvcda hymn* have suffered from 
'linguistic levelling*, it is probably equally true that the 
later hymns have suffered from the opposite process id 
Linguistic heightening, so to speak, through the cm scions 
archaizing of their authors'. 

The speech of the Itv. nici}' be called Vedie to distinguish 
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it from the elaborate nrt^i artificial form given to the 
language by the grammatical canons of Punini (circa 
u.c,). The maift difference then, between Vedic and 
Sanskrit is the difference between an earlier and relatively 
impruned popular speech and a later pruned and polished 
speech* In facr, Vedic as the %'ernaeular of a limited region 
in and near the tipper Gangotic Dolb is referred u\ by 
Grierson m the only known specimen of 44 the Primary 
Prakrits of India” 1 . The language of the Vt\\ then, wus in 
its time as truly a vernacular speech as the Hebrew of the 
Old Testament or the so-called ‘Biblical* Greek of the New 
Testament; at the same time, as the hieratic speech, it was 
iL the first literary dialect of India” 1 * There nre of course 
other differences between Vedic and Sanskrit Vedic is 
much richer in conjunctional forms, having numerous sub¬ 
junctive, infinitive, and florist forms, which do not occur 
in Sanskrit. Phonetically, there is little difference between 
the two. Of course, many Vedic words were obsolete by 
the time of Purjini ami the beginnings of classical Sanskrit, 
tin the whole, Vedic and Sanskrit differ from each other 
very much ns Homeric differs from Classical Greek or as 
the language of Chaucer differs from that of Hilton. 

The processes of levelling down and levelling up, to 
which reference has already been mods' ihc old being 
assimilated to the new and the new to The old have 
naturally more or less obscured any truces of dialectical 
differences which might otherwise have existed in tho 
Vedic text. The distinction between 'hieratic’ and ‘popular' 
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language in the Rv. is a real diatinction, if priestly and 
popular hymns belong to the same age; if not, it may 
mark simplv chronological sequence. Such a distinction, 
however, between two varieties of Vedic speech, one more 
learned and technical, and the other more popular, would 
be very natural according to all analogy. We would expect 
e hat the priests as the learned class of the Vedic ago would 
have a ‘class'speech, technical and professional. There arc 
also some linguistic phenomena in the Kv. r which suggest 
as their causes the existence of different Indo-Arynti 
dialects, notably the multitudinous present, eorist and 
infinitive forms 11 . 

The language of the Rv. is closely akin to that of the 
Avostn, the Bible of the Zoroastrian religion. In fact, as 
already ehown*, Vedic and A vest an are simply diolccla of 
the same Indo-lranian speech. Entire passages of Avcstan 
can bo rendered into Vedic and rice versa merely by making 
the necessary phonetic changes’. And a knowledge or 
Vedic is the best preparation for the study of Aveetan, 
itut Vedic, as we have seen 1 , is related not only to 
Avestan, but also to Greek, Latin, Celtic, Teutonic anil 
Slavonic, It ia, i" other words, a member of the great 
Indo-European family of languages, the only rival or which 
in historic importance is the Semitic family. If Assyio- 
U a by Ionian, Hebrew and Arabic were important vehicles 
of ancient culture, none the less wen; Vedic, Avestan, Greek 
and Latin, But in modern times the languages of the 
Indo-European family have far outstripped in ini porta nee 
the languages of the Semitic family (except perhaps Arabic). 
As modern representatives of the Indo-European family 
there may bo mentioned nearly all the languages of Europe, 
including such tongues as English, French, German, Russian 
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and Italian, and in Asia Persian 1 * , Hindi, Bengali, PtinjubL, 
Mura thip etc. Thus Vedlo belongs to that potent and widely 
conquering family of languages which more than any other 
(except possibly the Semitic) has furnished literary vehicles 
for the best thought of the ages past, and i$ apparently 
bound up, to a large extent, with the future linguistic 
destiny of mankind. Yedic, as the Indian branch of the 
Indo-European family, has shared with the other branches 
in the common tendency to spread and conquer. What was 
first simply the dialect of a district became the language 
of a caste and a religion, and afterwards (in the form of 
Sanskrit) the language of religion* politics and culture 
throughout India 3 4 . 

4, The CifnOflOLOti v of the Higveha. — Brief references 
have already been made to the migrations and settlements 1 
of the Western Indo-Europeans p as hearing upon the problem 
of the date of the Kigvc*dp + It seems desirable to consider 
this question from the point of view also of Indian history 
and archaeology. There as yet no unanimity among 
scholars concerning the age of the ljigveda + Brnhmanioai 
orthodoxy holds that the Vedas are eternal \ Modern 
critical scholars have hitherto been divided into three 
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carapi, according as tlicy have favoured an eady, a late, or 
an intermediate date- Professor Hopkins of lal** great 
authority on the Epic literature of India, and I rofe^or 
Jackson of Colombia, well known as a Zoroastnen scholar, 
hoth agree in urging a late date, lbOO-GOb b.C. briefly 
s , a ted their grounds are ns follows (1> The date of 
Zoroaster is now generally ft*ed a< b. c, 6G0-»HS by r.y. 
Geldner West* and Jacksonand since there is ,-nly a 
dialectic difference between the language of the ^lv. and 
thut of the A vest a, there can be no great interval in time 
between the two works, the date of Zoroaster, of course, 
determining the date of the oldest part of the A vest a, 

(2) Tiie change in language between the Kigvcdn and ihe 
Upanisads is not greater than that between Chaucer and 
Milton, and honor it is fair to suppose that about 2U0 years 
would suffice in the one case an well ns in the other. Tin- 
two hundred years within which Hopkins and Jackson 
place the bulk of the lligvedu hymns are me. 800-fiOU. 

(3) Thu Uislus who composed the hymns may vwy wo ^ 
have been in large measure contemporary with one another, 
and certain differences in vocabulary and style may be 
accounted for simply by variety of authorship. Accord in? 
to this view, then, the Rigveda is roughly con tempore neoi^ 


with the hulk of early Hebrew literature. 

iLt the opposite pole from Hopkins and Jackson si ami 
Tilak 4 and Jacobi n who on the basis of astronomical rnE- 
eul aliens would carry the period of the composition of ihe 
Rigreda hack beyond 2500 is, t\, os far at least ns :M m < 
and accoi'ding to Tiluk farther si HI, Jacobi place* the 
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Vet lie age within the period J5«b25tM B,C. bin refers the 
composition of the Rigveda to the second half of tlk£^ 
period. Tiltik dates the oldest period of Aryan civilization 
between 6000 and 1000 n. r, when he thinks cert a in ‘sacri¬ 
ficial formalie 1 were ‘probably in use 1 . Uo places the 
composition of the Bigvedu hymns, as we have them, within 
the period KKW-2GOT b* o. 1 The Tilak-dacobi thesis has 
met with severe criticism from Weber, Whitney! Olden berg T , 
Tfubnut \ Ifopkin^ Macdonrll T and Keith\ Apart from the 
assumed astronomical data, however, Jacobi urge's that the 
norm of European progress cannot bo applied to India on 
account of its isolated position and the consequently inde¬ 
pendent character of iLs development. And lie emphasises 
the fact that the dates assumed by himself for the Vtidio 
peri oil are not greater than are accept eel by scholar^ for ■ 
the civilization of the Euphrates and the NHe J * Tin 1 late 
Professor Bfthlor fl was nf the opinion that the conquest 
und bruluiiani^atirm of India requires a much earlier date 
than 120(M00U n. c. Following him, Wintcrnitz 7 declares 
that from the standpoint of Indian history there is nothing 
against the view that VedSc literature goes back to the 
third millennium and the beginnings of Indian culture to 
the fourth millennium e s cr* Prof. Bloomfield h , too, declares 
himself 14 now much more inclined eo listen to an early 
dote, say 2000 R. for the beginnings of Yedie literary 
production, and to a much earlier date for the beginnings 
of the institutions and religious concepts” thereof. 


1 TTbkr flrftfiHip aos, 
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The third group of scholars stands between those ex¬ 
tremes, Their convictions are based largely upon consid¬ 
eration a of the time necessary for the linguistic, literary 
and historical development in India* It was Max Muller 
who Suggested the chronological system we refer to, in his 
brilliant pioneer volume, A History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, published in l&fifh Here arc the essential 
features: 

1200-1000 It. c< the Chhandas period, when the earlier 
hymns of the Riffveda were composed- 
1000-800 n the M&nfra period, when the later 
hymns were composed and the Soma- 
reda and the Yajurrcda were compiled* 

Most British schohirs and many belonging to other lands 
have followed him; and it now seems as if his idead were 
Likely to have a Tar wider range. The first, volume of 
The Camhridffe History of India, published in April 1922, is 
a magnificent piece of collaborative scholarship. The book 
consists of chapters written by fourteen great scholars- 
eleven British, two American, one Swedish* Sir Halford 
Mackinder, Prof* Kapsnn, Peter Giles, Master of K mmanuel 
College Cambridge, Prof. A. Berried ale Keith, Prof* Jarl 
Charpontier of Ilpsnlo, Prof, T. W, Rhys Davids, Mrs. Rhys 
Davids Prof. Hopkins of Yale, Prof. Jackson of Columbia, 
Dr, George Macdonald, Mr. E. IL Be van, Dr. F. \V. Thomas, 
Dr. Barnett and Sir John Marshall —■; and the wdiole group 
accept for the early Vedie period the chronological scheme 
proposed sixty-three years ago by Max Midler. It Is notice¬ 
able that the two brilliant men, who are mentioned above 
as favouring later dates, are included in this group. Their 
views have doubtless been modified during the intervening 
years. 

But, although this scheme seems to be steadily gathering 
the suffrages of a larger number of scholars, the grave 
differences which separate them from those thinkers who 
favour far earlier dates make it quite clear that positive 
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daifr> are m yet lacking for determining the chronology uf 
the Tedie period. Scholars who bring forward conaider¬ 
ations based upon the length of time assumed to be necessary 
for a particular development, linguistic, literary or historical, 
an the case may be, sometimes forget that in literature und 
history as; well as in religion one day may be as a thousand 
years and a thousand years us one day 1 ; that 13 to sn y § 
the literary and political development may at one time 
drag very slowly and at another time proceed with leaps 
and bounds, Tf the development of the invading Aryan 
tribes was rapid and the development of an invading popu- 
Inti on is more likely to be rapid than that of a stationary 
population — then a period of four hundred years might 
well suffice for the composition of the fiigveda hymns, 
as is shewn by the development of the new world after its 
discovery in 1492. IT, on the contrary, the development was 
slow, then the period suggested by Jacobi and Wmterniu 
may be none too large. 

What is needed in order to set all this uncertainty at 
rest is the discovery of positive data* Such data must 
dearly be arc/itnalagh'aL The appearance of Iranian proper 
names - in one of the Tebel-Amnrno letters (1400 Bia^ the 
occurrence of the name Atutara-3ffi3<ix (Ahtira Mazda) in 
an Assyrian list of gods 1 , and Winekler’s discovery at 
Eogha^Koi 1 are suggestive of ihe kind of evidence needed. 
And there is good reason to hope that the needed evi¬ 
dence will be forthcoming in the future. If it is irtio, as 
Bloomfield ' says that “from the entire Vedie period we 
have not one single piece of antiquarian or arcbamlogical 
material, not one bit of rent property; not a building, not 
a monument,, not a coin, jewel or utensil", it is equally 
ime that "the archaeology of India is* at present* almost 

1 2 Peter III, 
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an truworked field T ”, at least so Inr a* pre-Buddhistic sitc^ 
sire concerned* One needs but to visit the Punjab and see 
Hie numerous ancient mounds scattered over its surface, 
in order to be convinced that, material bearing upon tlie 
Vcdie period will almost certainly be forthcoming, when 
these mounds have been adequately explored 

A glance at the map of Asia is also instructive. Leaving 
out China* there pro three river basins which are among 
the earliest culture-centres of mankind* n:. the Nile* the 
Euphrates-Tigris^ and the I ad us-Ganges. The Euphrates- 
Tigris basin lies between the Indus on the cast and the 
Nile on the west. It. is well known that there were close 
relations, political* diplomatic end commercial, between 
Babylonia and Egypt at a remote period. While there 
were probably no political relations e *]ually ancient between 
the Euphrates and the Indus* it is certain that there was 
an early trade'. BuhJer’a 1 conclusions concerning the 
origin of the earliest Indian sci'ipt presuppose such trade 
relations at least as early as the 8th century n.C. Kennedy 
him on the basin of all the evidence available conclude 
that "in the ninth century a. c. some trade existed between 
Ihe Punjab and Assyria" and that "maritime commerce 
between India and Babylonia flourished in the seventh and 
sixth century The sea-route between Babylonia and 

the mouth of the Indus was relatively not a long one, the 
distance from the base of the Persian Gulf to the Indiih 
being less than from the same point on the Persian Gttlf 
to Babylon. Hitherto archirologtoal research In the Punjab* 

1 Onoerf from PttNL Irby*’ lOmis hy Vijiraut Smilii- Hi AS- 111 ay* p. . 
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as already stated, has done practically nothing toward the 
discovery and excavation of the earliest sites of Tadic 
c of tar i\ We may well cherish the hope that there may yet 
he found some d at cable objects, such as inscribed seals or 
in hi eh* or other articles from Tin by Ionia or Egypt, which 
by establishing a luclty Fynclironiam t may solve the chro¬ 
nology of the Vedic But as yet WintcrmtE r s formula, 

x to 500 dl€_, expresses the facts of our knowledge or hick 
of knowledge concerning the chronology of the Vodk 
period. Theoretically x may mean any date between lOOti 
and 6000 b.c. as determined by future investigation. This 
is but giving to the Indus valley a chance to prove for its 
culture a like antiquity with that of the Euphrates and 
Nile, In the light of Lho extra ordinary discoveries of 
recent years (r h g. the discovery of The relies of Buddha 
as iVshawar l Mas Muller 1 seems to be too pessimistic when he 
say's that “the date assigned to the poetry of the Veda is 
and will always remain hypothetical’'. As yet it is 
hypothetical. That it will always be so, remains to be seem 
While, then* the lack of evidence precludes the fixing of 
the Vedic age with anything like certainty, yet a tentative 
and provisional chronology may be adopted, subject to 
modification or even refaction in The light of future dis¬ 
covery. The present writer would accordingly present the 
following system of chronology found in the Cambridge 
History of India as the best available to-day : 

B* C. 

"JkYiJO Probable date of the beginning of the Indo- 

European migrations, 

1800 Period during which, in Northern Asia Minor 

onward, and eastward through Northern Mesopotamia 
to Media, Indo-European peoples can he traced, 
1500 Probable date at the first Aryan invasion of India, 

1400 The Boghns-kiji tablets, containing Indo-Aryan 

deities in Vedic form. These clearly come from 
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Aryans who have not made "the Iranian shift ”. 
Possibly we should think of them as Aryan 
tribes, who had stopped on the way, while their 
brethren had already passed on and settled in 
[ran and in India. At a later date wo find 
Aryan gods at Babylon, whose names are still 
of the old forma. 


e. C. 

I 200*1000 


IflO 0-801) 


800-6Q0 

600 


Early hymns of the Rigi^da composed proba¬ 
bly for the most part in the western Punjab, 
notably the hymns to Uafts and to Vnruya. 
Later hymns of the Riguerfti composed in 
Brn h it] il vn rtsi. Th e Sd maiteda and the Ya;ttrvrda. 
Beginnings of the Rrffbmana literature. 

The existing Bmhnianas, 

Formation of the Sdmhii& text of the lUk 
This scheme has the merit of not being extremist either 
upwards or downwards It fits into the lates! and most 
trustworthy ethnological opinion as to the chronology of 
the dispersion of the Indo-European peoples, and bar- 
rnonizc^ well w ith the conclusions of students of prehistoric 
IE. archeology p such as Schrader T Hirt h Feist and Giles * 
and students of ancient history such as Eduard Meyer. 
It makes possible a reasonable interpretation of al! the 
evidence recently found in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia and 
elsewhere. The Indian dates were originally based on the 
literary and cultural evidence of Indian literature; and the 
majority of our greatest scholars still agree that, from this 
point of view, tltesc dates are the moat natural. Finally 
it makes possible a common chronology for Indio and Persia. 
If we place Zoroaster circa 1000 b.c^ as Olden berg, Moulton 
and others suggest, then the linguistic phenomena of the 
early A vesta and of the early Vedic hymns become clearly 


1 cm, voh r, i«3, rp- "fl, iia-na, ear, 
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eoiuprehcnsiblc 1 while wu mq Able to understand at once 
the Zoroastrism reformation in Persia, and in India ike 
rim of Yanina nod the composition of the great V&rOB* * 
hymns. This becomes all the more natural and credible, 
if we accept the suggestion that there was intercourse in 
those days between the early Zoroastrians in Bactria and 
a special group of their brethren in the Punjab. It is 
altogether within the limits of possibility that the personal 
influence of Zoroaster readied the Punjab, whether by the 
actual sending of preachers or in the ordinary intercourse 
of trade. It is certainly not too much to believe that some 
reverberation from that mighty voice—for as a personality 
ho is surely comparable with the Buddha himself would 
be heard in the Punjab. 

5. Th e Interpretation of tii e Regvcda". — T he Rigveda 
is not only 'the most ancient literary monument of India 1 , 
but also ^the most ancient literary document of the Indo- 
European peoples" 1 . Covering, as it does, several centuries 
at least, it may be characterized as nothing less than *n 
library and n literature H \ As already pointed nut, it forms 
a connecting link between India and the West- For while, 
on the one hand, it fulfils itself in ihc Inter history and 
literature of India, on the other, its roots run deep into 
the Indo-Irunian and even Indo-European period. Its dis- 
covery laid the foundation of the science* of Comparative 
Philology and Comparative Mythology. In view of its in¬ 
trinsic importance in so many fields of thought, linguistic*, 
mythological, religious, literary, and historical, it is not at 
all strange that an unusually largo proportion of Sanskrit 
scholars have been attracted to its study. 

The Rjgveda is not an easy book. Its dialect is archaic, 
and there are a very large number of words which occur 

1 Oldnbrrf, iWa/briwj ; <inj% Intfrpntqiinn pVdte;, EBE- Vfl; 
ICaaMidL. VltfL XXtX-XXXI, ned Ptmtipl** (Eihudartir* €\ . 3 El ). 

1 BloomfsdU, 1SV. 17. 

1 Arnold, l 'rdit Jtf rir*. p . 1 , 
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only once. The vocabulary is. priestly,. full of mystic 
allusions to the technique- of the sacrifice. Hence, while 
n conoid or Able part of the Kv. is fairly clear, there art * 1 
many single stanzas and even whole by inns which still 
remain obscure* Moreover, there Is hardly a single hymn 
in the FU\ t in which there is not some obscure word or 
difficult phrase. A comparison together of the carious 
translations is the best proof of the difficulty the 
Uigvedn test* 

The traditional text of the IJigveda and it* traditional 
interpretation constitute* as it were, the given $iemmi, the 
data to be critically examined. Tht' traditional text was 
fixed (circa f?00 r:. c.) in the form of the S&fhfdln text* 
This is open to o limited nniuimt of conjectural emendation \ 
in correction of errors which preceded the final editing of 
the Hv. When Yaska wrote his Ntr*tk£a (Etymology) about 
500 ivo, the meaning of many Yedic woitfs had already 
become unintelligible; for be quotes one of bis predecessors 
:ls saying that the Vcdic hymns arc 'obscure, unmeaning 
ami mutually contradictory'. This was only one of seven¬ 
teen predecessors of Yaska, whoso opinions often disagreed. 
Accordingly Yaska has a way of assuming alter native root* 
and meanings for the ^ame word, from which we conclude 
that til ere was no unbroken tradition. Yaska's weakness 
is his too great dependence on etymology. 

About eighteen centuries after Yiiska, Sliyanu (14th 
('out* a. d,) wrote his great commentary on the Itv* It is 
extremely valuable ■ as setting forth the Indian tradition, 

1 Tike I u rr t j ml, OEdcnbcrg, whih" *t Lobon? in Kill", in Um* tiMriu^ 

01 ifac PmlJinr hi* FP^rr^l lit b*Tl(>£ . rriiJ the ^hj-rUkraJ aqqdMtafl <1 ihi» Rir. 

riMl kM Fai. sik i i ^in Hit ■-J Eh* tmimtii* r>t tbr tniL- adn^r, r-impHr^ MJvCiHkL'U, 
JVuigi^ifr h {ElJtaii'Jailiiif. ■* V. K H ); JJ AdTMtfSiijf nCi:iJy has |-lilivr •] rnoi'. 1 - rniffO 
i tfilsOMJi m. juIp liy wflipj- ^i-hoEiki? owing !o inptrfcd Ian t Tied gr. lo be 
OnjKtanJ wmodw* trf ibr ctst should, thmfart, Im in fljaly I& atm** 
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BriyikiL.ivnfta, roll i-VS, 1S4fl-ESi4+ A tibranr In ilwtF- 
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m B^yuna's time, of the meaning of the Rigveda. Sayana 
leaned heavily upon Yaska, and like him pui tw much 
dependence upon etymology. He fails to deduce the mean- 
lugs of word:* by a aoinparidon of parallel passages* Wo 
may note in passing that the Vedic interpretation of Swaimf 
Dayonanda SnrasvflU (1821-1883}, the founder of the Arya 
Samajp outstrips Yltskai and Huy a fin in its over-cmphasd* 
on etymology* neglect of die consideration of parallel 
passages, ami appeal to later and noa-Vedic usage 1 . 

The history of the modern interpretation of (he Rigvetla 
is the story of various attempts to penetrate it* secret* 
different schools of investigators emphasizing different 
points of view. That raditional interpretation os represented 
by Bayflfla was regarded by JL H. Wilson' as adequate and 
crust worthy: and so lie reproduced it in his English trans¬ 
lation of the Rv. Roth, the founder of the 'critical* school* 
was impressed with the primitive and natural poetry in 
the Rv. For him it was 4he oldest religious lyric’. Tlis 
principle was that wc must gather 1 lie meaning from the 
texts themselves wiili the help of comparative philology. 
Ho overlooked, however, the import unco of the Indian 
commentators and of a knowledge of the ritual literature. 
His merits ami defects are both reflected in his lexica- 
graphical work . BergnignC 4 employed an allegorical 
nun hud and emphasised the single meanings of words, hut 
interpreted the Rv. from too narrow a standpoint Dayffmnd 
Suras v at i 1 built upon the I hoist tc element; in the IJv.* es¬ 
pecially on such passages as 1. lhl p AG and X. li t \ which 
seemed to him to indicate that the multitudinous divine 
names in the Rv. refer to a single exalted divine being; 
and on the basis of this interpretation helped out hy his 

* Jinriveld, Ttr rtitfi-iuLtii}* Jni^frr^ttiHun af tk* Kerri ■ JW*' *<• Ik* ftlyrrin? 
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•rift for etymologizing, ho laid the foundation of an indige¬ 
nous t heist ic society in North India. Pischel end troldner 
represent a reaction against the school of Roth in favour 
of a more indigenous method of interpretation. Their 
principle is that the Rigveda is a purely Indian hook t and 
that accordingly the later Indian literature is the key to 
its interpretation. It was a vigorous attempt, in the words 
of Olden berg s , to rehabilitate the indigenous Vedic exegesis 
which had fallen into disrepute. In the opinion of Fischel 
and Cieldner the Rv. hymns do not reflect a primitive state 
of society, but rather an advanced culture with all its 
evils, such as greed for gold and a highly developed 
demimonde. The weakness of Yaska and Siiy'ana are re¬ 
produced along with their method, namely endless ety¬ 
mologizing and the assumption of multitudinous meanings 
for words. The one solid contribution of Piaeliel and 
(Jeldner is tlieir emphasis upon the necessity of making 
the fullest use of the resources of indigenous scholarship 
in the elucidation of the Vedic text. Rrunnhofor’, the 
Ishinuel among Suuskrilists, lays hold of the fact that the 
Foots of the Rv. run deep into the Indo-lranian period. 
It is for him almost as much an Indo-lranian as an Indian 
book. IJiliebrandt and 01 den berg stress the importance 
of the later Vedic ritual for the understanding of the Rv, 
Slavdom'11 and Keith cherish well-balanced views on Vedic 
topics and avoid eccentric opinions. 

Such arc some of the different points or view from 
which the Rigveda lias been studied, — the adequacy of 
the traditional interpretation, the allegorical method, the 
Indian-or the pre-Indian character of the Hv. t and the 
presence in it of a primitive* lyrical, a theisiic, nnd a 
ritualistic element. Devotion to a particular point of view 
has inevitably meant exaggeration, but hm at the same 
time accomplished the end of brining out whatever truth 
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13 , contained therein. The exaggerations of opposing schools 
of Vedic researcii tend to correct one another, very much 
aB in the case of Old Testament research. The truth lies 
in the middle 1 * 3 . 

The tendency of the best Vatic scholarship at the present 
time is to emphasize the largeness of the context in which 
the Rigvcda is to be set and studied. In the first place, 
the Rv r , as Roth held, is its own best commentary. Moving 
out from this in ever enlarging circles we should use as 
aids to Vedic interpretation the indigenous exegesis as 
found in Yaska and Say one, the A vest a, tho younger Vedic 
texts containing the 'ritual' literature, the Inter literature 
of India, present day religious custom and folklore ns 
found, e,g. in the writings of Crooke* and Mrs. Stevenson , 
the great Western IE. literary works, Iliad, Odyssey, .Eneid, 
Eddas and Niebelun gen Lied, and the mythology and anthro¬ 
pology of all the nations. To illustrate tho new emphasis 
un the importance of studies in the modem religion and 
folklore of India in their bearing on the elucidation of the 
Rigvedo, attention may be drawn to the bibliography at 
the end of Hopkins* chapter on The Vedic ReUgion of 
India' in which Crooke’s Popular Religion and Folklore 
nf Northern India occupies the first place, standing even 
ahead of Maedonell’e Vedic Mythology. In like manner as 
illustrating I he contribution, which general mythology and 
folklore may make to Vedie study, Culandpoints om the 
striking similarity which exists between the sacred formulas 
of the Cherokces' and ihose of the Kawtika Sidra. 


1 Winhntiiiii. I'lLr (J&, 

1 FfL 

3 WVr WJd HJ. 
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PART B 

RELIGIOUS CONTENTS OF THE RIG VERA 


CHAPTER TV. 

the VFSHC WORLD OF HOD? AND DEMONS 

1 _ Iktroddctout* It i* a coromoDpluc* of psycliolojty 
thm thinking is conducted under the pressure of practical 
needs 1 . Primitive mail found himself in IB environment 
parity helpful and partly untoward and perilous. There 
ware all about him friendly objects mid forces swell as 
sunshine, rain, Hr a, dawn, rivers, etc. The very epithet 
'friendly' applied above to ‘objects’ and 'forces' indicate* 
incipient personification and *]it.ws the nat lira I lies* of the 
process. Then there were other forces which were hostile 
anti perilous, such as drought, darkne** and the mysterious 
causes ol the blighting of crops, of disease, and of death. 
The friendly force* became gods and the hostile force* 
demon*. All nature lint* divided into friendly and hostile 
forces was regarded ns an aggregate of animated entities - 
This altitude of mind toward its environment began un¬ 
doubtedly with ilie very first manifestation of the religious 
consciousness in the dim pro-historic past, and extended 
down far beyond the Vedic age. It is the well-known 
doctrine of animism", wliieli lias had such a wide sway in 
the early stages of mankind, and forms in a sense the 
background of all our religious I kinking. To ascribe life, 
will nnd agency to inanimate unturo was just as natural 
for man in his childhood singe as it is for children to 
personify their playthings. Animism presented itself at 
the beginning as probably only a haunting sense of the 

■ Q. .Ijun. 5 . UwfMiw I !«!,.. ji ;tri&: »Ku»eMmt b ilwar? for » MtbjHtln 
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mystery am! potency of the world a ad its forces. This 
primitive attitude based on the experience of both harmful! 
and helpful powers was made gradually more articulate 
through the interpretation of ibe powers of nature ns 
animals {thrrio morphism) or us in on fa nth rufm t n orp h imO . 

2. Process of Personification. The book which 
deals most fundamentally with this topic has already been 
mentioned * 1 . Usener's main thesis is that the stage of 
* personal gods* was preceded by that of ‘special gods'. 
In the ease of a 'apodal god* 1 the mime of the thing is ilie 
name of the god, r. fj. dymut 'sky', atptt 'fire', skrya 4 min T f 
Hifae 'dawn \ ntht 'wind', etc. Furthermore, the province 
of a special god is limited lo the sphere of activity Indicated 
by Id* name, that is to say, Agni had lo dn originally only 
with fire. Vita with wind, etc. The special god enjoyed 
only an incipient degree of personification, Put M all the 
special gods had ilte capacity of annexing the sphere of 
activity of others" . The more a special god annexed the 
territory of bis neigh I murs, and the more fully emancipated 
he became from Ids own 'primitive nature significance 1 * 
ilie more completely personalized he was. Accordingly in 
the case, r,i/. of Dying ‘Heaven’ ami Pfithivi 'Earth* Lh# 
personifirnlion is vury rudimentary, whereas Vanina and 
Indra are the most completely Eiersoiialized gorls oT the 
Vedie pantheon. One reason was that ilie names Dyaus 
and Prithivi remained J transparent\ meaning quite simply 
'heaven* and ‘earth** Hence the personifying imagination 
was checked by their constant presence and obvious physical 
nature, h was not so wish Variina, Indra and the Asvins* 
whose original physical basis had been almost or quite 
Forgoneii, In general, we may say, then, that the survival 
of the ‘transparent 11 name of a god such as Agni fc god fire T p 
S&rya 'god t 3 + t Usaa ‘goddess dawn p , Vatu - gent wind'* etc, 
prevents to a greater or toss degree ihe full personification 
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of the god. Even her*! however, other influences work* so 
ihai the personification of Agni *t he priestly god 1 * 3 par 
emllinee i$ in some respects much more complete (him 
that of SEirya 4 gbd »un*« 

Usener's first stage is that of [he ‘special god\ The 
name of anything in nature or in culture which impressed 
primitive man as mysterious, hnttnlihg, potem for good 
or for ill, might be the starting point of a process of 
person! firaiionA This tendency to ascribe specialization 
of function to ihe godn* a tendency which U sen or finds 
amply illustrated in the Litu-Prussian ami ancient Homan 
religions is regarded by Schrader* as a primitive Indo- 
European character!site- It is a fruitful cause of the tend¬ 
ency to create what JlillchrujuJt aptly cells * mythological 
synonyms* 11 , a tendency which irt well represented in the 
Pigveda. Just as verbal synonyms are words which have 
much the same significance, while each possesses its own 
spec ini shade of meaning; so ‘mythological synonyms' arc 
gods which in general are in charge of the game department 
of nature or life, while each one has his own special physical 
basis, distinguishing characteristic and rheoplmnic moment 
Thus* according to the F!igvedn p wo have as gods of the 
sky, Dytbfl and Vanina (?)- as gods of the hi a, Sflrya, 
Mitrs {?), Savitar, Ptisan, Viguu, etc.; as gods of the light¬ 
ning and the storm, Indra, Trite A ply a, Apiim Napit, 

M atari Sven, Ahi Budhtiya, Aja Ekopad, Hudra ami the 
Marnts; as priest ly p :md sacrificial god% Agni and flfihaspati- 
tlseaer 4 points out the minute ‘division of labour' which 
existed iu the seme department |& y r agriculture) among 

1 €f- Jittlehnuft vil. Ml. p. VII: Al]<3 w m die Knbildiicp m&r Kop*I, 
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ilie Homan and flip Lithuanian godw* and by ihc same 
analogy warf Inter extended lo the Lithuanian Chundi saints. 
According to Yarro's account r every separate fact and 
process of agriculture g. first,, second and third ploughing, 
dragging, sowing, growth* blossoming, etc h was under the 
rare of a special deity. Ho also with the Lithuanian^ c. 
hi the matter of cattle raising. Even after the Lithuanians 
were christianized the same primitive tendency asserted 
itself in the form of u minute specialization of tI k functions 
of their mi morons palmn saints; e+ g. in the department 
of heating Apollonia curing toothache* Augustinus Hurts, 
Jta headache* Deicoius crumps and Eutropins dropsy, 
A similar tendency may be invoked to help explain the 
4 mythological synonyms' of the K i gveda , The sky is the 
home of light by day {Dybus) and by day and night in all* 
encompassing The sun has many distinguishable 

aspects and functions. It is a bright orb a light- 

giving friendly power of nature {Mitra) y a great slimulator 
of life and activity {Savitor), a nourishcr and protector 
of cattle, shepherding them ami finding them when lost 
{I'ilsatt)? wide-striding from earth through mid-air to zenith* 
'he of the three steps' ( l r i$nu) f and the one who at down 
shines in every direction ( Vi twin tit). The functions of 
the gods of the lightning aid the storm tire similarly 
differentiated. Thus the lightning fighting to release the 
cows of the sky in uni Test s itself as an impetuous warrior 
{Indra ); it is the third or aerial form of fire dwelling in 
the clouds {Trita Aptyd}; it is born of the heavenly waters 
(Apauj Nopal ); il grows in the mother cloud and brings 
fire down from heaven to earth {Mtihirikmn)\ it looks like 
a serpent in the lower atmosphere (AM Budhnyn\\ it leaps 
down from the cloud-mount a ins in a aingle streak of fire 
like a "one-footed goat r (Aja Hkajwd ); it strikes the 
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earth! shatters free^s and kills animats and men (Rudra); 
accompanied by thunder, wind and rain, if manifests itself 
in numerous Lightning Hashes (jl farute) '. 

The formation of ttueli 'special gjoda 1 , cadi originally 
with delimited province and function, was not confined fn 
the Indo-European or oven the Imlo-Iran inn period. There 
were plenty of such creations in the Rigvedn, an, r. </. 
(!) the abstract agent gods, SarUar ‘stimulator’, fduitar 
' creator 1 , VidASiar 'disposer', Dhnrfar 1 supporter T , Traiar 
'protector p , Xciar "leader*, Tra^far "artificer p , and Fikm- 
ktirman 'alb creating'; (2) compounds in pad 3 'lord', as 
Prajtipnii ‘lord of creature \ Bnhospad “lord of prayer \ 
Vaxiospaii (VII. 54) - lord of the house + , KqetraMya pad "lord 
of the field' (IT. 1 ) # and perhaps bchic others of the 
same formation 9 ; (3) the abstract goddesses SradMa 
1 faith % Anuma&i * favour 1 ", Aramaii ‘devotion \ Sunf&a 
* bounty V Asunkti 1 spirit-] ife p and NirfiU 'decease" or the 
goddess of death; probably also Aditi and DUi; (4) the 
wives of the great gods as hid raff i f Agn&g\ t Varunttnl and 
A&pinlf (6) deified objects connected with the ritual, as 
firaran 'press-stone for crushing the Homa-pfani', Apn-s 
'sacrificial waters mixed with Soma, Ghfita Sacrificial 
oiT (IT. utf), Barkis Mho sacrificial litter 1 upon which the 
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gods sit (L 13^5), yupa {Vanaspati} 4 the sacrificial post 1 , 
to which the victim was hound (I. 13* 11)* and fia&tina 
'largess', the deified fee of the priest (L 18, 5) t etc., etc,; 
(d) the deified implements and objects of agriculture 1 3 
Hueli as LdnydUi r plough’ feitfl&slra * plough-share \ Umar a 
‘plough-1 a lid} SUa ‘furrow 1 , etc*; and (7) the deified weapons 
of war, Bow, Arrowy Quiver, Car, etc, (Vi 73), 

li is obvious that such gods whose designations are 
merely appellative* the name of the god being the name of 
the thing or Concept, would in general be inconspicuous 
and shortlived, never attaining to the dignity of ihe 1 great 
gods \ unless they represented some dominant aspect of 
nature, os Apni 1 fire P , or w ere fundamentally important 
in the ritual of worship, as Ayni and Soma, or were caught 
on the tide of a new and growing conception, as lYajuputi. 
We hove already quoted Schrader’s statement that 4 all the 
special gods had the capacity of annexing the sphere of 
activity of others (ERE. IL 35). When thus annexed, many 
‘special gods 1 undoubtedly became merely epithets of one 
or other of the great gods* their entire being having been 
absorbed-. Such annexation was doubtless furthered by 
the principle of OOngruity. In general, harmonious elements 
would attach themselves, e, g, to Vanina the ’holy* god, 
that is, attributes Corresponding to bis nature; and in 
like manner Eudra in his development would attract to 
himself such semi-demonic qualities as were akin to his 
original character as probably the destructive aspect of 
lightning 1 ! such qualities fur example as arc celebrated in 
tlie Satarudrlya litany \ and such ns have made him iu the 
Yajurveda period the god of diseasesas well as of healing 
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Doubtless other factors also co-operated in the making 
i jF the gods. The Aryan tribes brought with them from 
their earlier home beyond the Hindu Kush a fairly elabo¬ 
rate mythology and cult* as may be seen at a glance 
by referring to the table of Vedic-AvcaCan equivalents \ 
Probably, too, the Aryan tribes came in at different times 
covering a period possibly of centuries. At any rate, we 
know there were different tribes and different priestly 
families each tribe and priestly family probably having 
its own special beliefs and rites in addition to the things 
field in commoEL These conditions would naturally produce 
a multiplicity of gods and riles of worship, which would 
tend to become common property* As Nillcbraiidir well 
puts itj Vedic mythology is not a system, but a conglomerate, 
a kind of mythological 'confusion of tongues'* which arose 
through the coming together and fusion of the traditions 
Of different clans. 

With the changes geographical, climatic and ethnological 
there would naturally bo changes in the gods themselves, 
reflecting as they did the changing environment and es- 
peri cnees of the Aryan tribes. Accordingly* I Ekti earthly 
rulers, one god would increase his domain at the expense 
of another, or himself be despoiled of some or all of his 
attributes. Thus Varunn* the majestic god of tEie Kigvcda, 
became later a night-god and finally only a god of lakes 
and poofs* so completely did he lose bis sublime attributes 
Of holiness and sovereignty. After having been one of the 
most completely personalized gods of the R vho is gradu¬ 
ally depersonalized and de-ethioised p until his final estate 
i> like his first, thal of a * special god' in charge of a I sniped 
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province of nature. This Illustration brings out the fact 
that, like the sun, the Yedir gods have their times of rising 
anti setting. They appear above the horizon. go on waxing 
until they reach the zenith of their influence, then begin 
to wane hi importance^ and finally reaching 'the twilight 
of the gods’ pass away for ever. The gods or the Bigredn 
are nil to he found somewhere within these various stages, 
Indr&t Agni and Socnn are at the xenith. Vnruna has just 
passed the zenith. Yivasvant and Trita arc distinctly 
waning gods. PrajilpaU, the chief god of tbo Hr:ihniayas p 
is jmst appearing above the horizon. \ isiui and Rudra 
(Siva), destined to such a distinguished career extending 
even to modern times, have not yet reached the zenith rnf 
their influence. 

The Vedic gods, then* have varying degrees of person¬ 
ification. extending all the way from that. For example of 
Sradd/m' ‘faith r t which at least in the Jlv. is little more 
than a poetic symbol or at most a candidate for the honours 
of full apotheosis, on to that of Yaruiia and IndrO, the most 
completely personalized oT a ll the gods of I he Ttigveda. 
If. as already staled, the more a god enlarged the sphere 
of his activity and emancipated himself from the limitations 
of his original nature as a ‘special god 1 , the more com¬ 
pletely personalised he became, then it follows logically 
that complete personification would be attained only in 
n condition of monotheism, when one Clod had taken to 
himself the attributes and functions of all gods 5 . 

Thu various stages of personification existed side by 
side. If some gods were waxing, Others were waning. If 
some w r ere passing below the horizon, others were rising 
above the horizon. The ‘special god F was capable of 
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creation at any time*. It was through the birth of new 
special gc*I$ that the loss through the passing of the old 
gods was made good, 

3. Oorw and Demons. The Vedio gods, as we have 
seen, are in general personification a of natural phenomena. 
Thi$ is equally trtiB of the Vedic demons. The contrast 
between god and demon is noi so much one of power, for 
the demons also are strong! os of benevolence. The gods 
are kindly and benevolent; the demons, as n rule, malevo¬ 
lent and injurious. The psychology of this distinction is 
not difficult to discern. The activities of nature are partly 
helpful and partly noxious. A beneficial force or activity 
like fire or water or wind, when personified, becomes a 
god. Injurious activities or experiences such as drought, 
blasting of crops, darkness, illness, eic, ore personified as 
demons. It was seen that the thunderstorm by producing 
a vast downpour of rain destroys the drought. What move 
natural than to think of a struggle between fndro the 
storm-god anti Yritra the with holder or the rain, [n the 
fight In dm pierce* with his holt Vain, the *oave* where 
the cows of the sky are confined, and slays Yyltrn the 
•obstructor*, thus releasing the waters. The whole imagery 
is reminiscent of cattle-lifting, As thieves carried off cattle 
anil hid them in the caverns of the mountains, so Yptni 
'obstruction’, then more concretely conceived as 'obstructor" 
carried off the cloud-cows and hid them in a cave. The 
# cave fc itself, ttaia, becomes in time personified as a cave- 
d sun on. fn a time of drought, when the heavens were ns 
brass and no clouds were visible, the conclusion was that 
the cloud-cows had been stolen. This is but one example 
of how cosmic phenomena were interpreted after the ana¬ 
logy of, and In terms of, human experience. 
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Such is the most probable origin of gods ond demons, 
at least in the Indo-European world. The concept 1 gods' 
was distilled, as it wore, from the contemplation of the 
gracious mid kindly powers of nature 1 ; and in the same 
way the concept J demons \ from the experience of nature's 
grim and hostile forces. The psychology of the whole 
process is found in the working of the principle of analogy, 
Man naturally gave an anthropomorphic interpretation to 
the physical powers and phenomena in the midst of which 
he was placed, by finding in his own nature as man the 
key to their interpretation. As there was a human nice 
fmanukaju ft &) so over agninsi and above it there was a 
heavenly or divine race {dntptjajatm) f which was suggested 
by the human race. And as the human race for the Vodie 
Indiana was divided into Aryans and Pasyus mutually 
hostile to each other, so the superhuman powers incarnate 
in sun, lightning, storm, darkness, drought, disease, death, 
etc., were divided by analogy into gods and demons. The 
correspondence between Dasyu and Demon was so close 
that the same term ^Busyu 1 covered both human enemies 
and superhuman enemies, producing frequently consider¬ 
able uncertainty in interpretation. 

It has already been pointed out that there was a con¬ 
siderable development of demonology 3 in the Indo-Irnninn 
peri od, togeth e r wi I li correspond i n g magio pract ices. Woni s 
for "ghost", L demon' and "evil spirit' 7 were in use before 
the breaking up of the fndo-Iraniau unity. Hence the 
Aryans brought with tlicmi into India a belief in demons 
as well as in gods. The lilgvedn as devoted to the worship 
of the higher gods gives relatively little attention to the 
demons, that is, the Bv. as contrasted with the Atharvaveda 
and the Brahmapas. The great atmospheric demon is 

1 i -im-pariT Rgtn- I, -0, L "The iBTm’blt* aMn^a <xf Him Hnc* iLp ■■rttimn af 
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Vpitra 1 * from whom comes India’s cult name l riimhau 
4 slayer of Vrltra’, There are other atmospheric demons 
*udi as Subnet 1 4 score her' or ■hisser*, Samharu, Pipru, 
Farcin, etc,* although some of (hose may have been abo¬ 
riginal chiefs or aboriginal gods. In the Higvoda Indm 
as Hie powerful atmospherics god purges his own domain 
of the demons of the air. What is often described is the 
single combat between Indra and Vptra after the fashion of 
n Homeric struggle between two champions. The fiak$asm r, 
as earth demons, are driven off by Agni the fire-god "f 
earth* whose cult name accordingly is Ratfahm flayer 
of Rakes'. Thus Indra and Agni* gods respectively of 
lightning and fire, arc Hie great antagonists of the demons 
of darkness. Of the three domain^ heaven, mid-sir and 
earth* the demons are confined to the last two- I lu A J r L i° 
not intrude upon the I leaven ly abode of ibe gods and the 
glorified ‘fathers'. The demons are referred to by a variety 
of group names, os /tajpu#* Pants r niggards \ Rak$c-&&> 
'injurious 1 or 'to be guarded against p p ProAfltf ^bedvers « 
Arati# illiberalities', Yaht# ‘demons"* Ya&tdhtmm ‘sorcer¬ 
ers; and Amro*, the standing designation for the demons 
in the later Vedic literature. According to the Rv, the 
numerous demons are smitten either singly or collectively 
by some one or other of the great gods* who is always 
victorious. This way of stating the case seems to be u 
reflection of the successful and optimistic character of the 
Rlgveda period. Later on it is no longer a conflict between 
single god and demon or demons, but between the collective 
Devas on oil® side and the collective Azures on the other, 
the Devas being often worsted in the fight. Doc* this 
reflect the more difficult climatic conditions anti conse¬ 
quently more pessimistic outlook of life further east in the 
Ganges valley? 
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j Specimen of Veuic Demonology, — While, as already 
statcd f the Rlgvcda Is chiefly concerned with the mythology 
and worship of the sreat gods, it nevarthol&iis incidentally 
through many a vivid phrase as well as through two entire 
hymns throws light, nil the stronger because undesigned, 
upon ihc demonology of the Vedic age. In order to bring 
forward the mailer concretely, the hymn VII. 101 is pre¬ 
sented in a metrical version with now and then a phrase 
adopted front iiriffith *. 

To hulra ^anm VIL 104 ( +t t\ 17 //. 0 - 

I. D IiKlra-^omo, burn, destroy the jraApaJm*. 

Thrum down, ye strong ones, those that Flourish in the dark : 
Annihilate the fools, consume them utterly, 

Smite, thru hi and overthrow the greedy Atrina* 

o O Indrawn nut. 'gainst the sinner and his sin 

I.ei heat boil up tike kettle glowing with the flame i 
Against prayer-luting, raw flesh-oat in Pp dreadful-eyed 
Kumcltii. keep hostility p unceasingly. 

;i \ j Indra-Sonin, plunge the evil-doers down 

Into the ptt, the gloom profound and bottomless, 
tio I hat not one of them may ever thence emerge ; 

Such wrathful strength and might be yours to conquer them. 

4 . O Itidrii’Hoina, hurl your weapon from the sky 

And earLb P your weapon crushing iho meh^nant one; 

From the cloud-mountains forgo a whEz/.ing thunderbolt* 
Whore with ye may cone u me the waxing Raksas Un* 

Zk O Iudra-Soina, shoot ye forth from out the sky, 

With your firc-hcatcri «!iug-stuncs f heavenly thunderbolts; 
With glowing darts u,] failing hurt the -ifr/iow 
Down the abyss, and lei them Lulo a El tine aink. 

6. On all Hides, Indru-Somn, may this aong of ours 

Itesct vou both, sls girth surround h two mighty Hleed*. - 
Which song aj5 offering I with wisdom send lo you. 

These pm vers, O lords of men, do ye inspire and *peed- 

7, Remind yourselves in your effective manner. 

Smite the Pruka# and Rnkfatm, the tricky ones j 
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No bliss be to the wicked. Judru-Kouin, 

Whoso at any time against us plots with guile. 

ft. Whoso accuses me of walk lug falsely„ 

Wit]i lying words, it!though my heart Is guDeleai, 
May such a liar come to naught, O In dm, 

Ube water which in shut bond seized cseapcth. 

9 + Those who the good mail's speech delight to slander. 
And those whose habit is its harm the righteous 
May Soma hand them over to the serpent. 

Or to the lap of N Erpti consign them, 

10. Whatever one, O Agm, tries to injure 

The substance of onr food* steals, klne or persons* 
May such thief, robber, trickster go to ruin. 

Sink to destruction: both himself and children. 

11 + May he be taken off himself and children, 

Under all three earths Eet him lie imprisoned; 

May his fair glory, gods, dry up and wither, 
lie who by day or night desires to harm us- 

VI* Good wit is his who haw discrimination, 

Truth and untruth, both words oppose each other; 

Of these twain what is true and what is upright 
That indeed Soma helps, untruth he mniteth. 

13 * Never aids Soma him whose ways are crooked. 

Nor him who falsely claims the Ksitrfyn tiilc: 

He smites the Rak^as, smites the falsehood -speaker* 
Roth lie entangled in the snare of Imlra, 

14. Is it tliat l to false gods was devoted, 

Or held the god* as a delusion, Agnlt 
Why art thou angry with us h Jiitavedfts? 

Deceivers *hnil experience thy destruction. 

15. Let me at once die* if I practice witchcraft. 

Or have oppressed the life of any mortal; 

Likewise may he be severed from ten kinsmen. 

The one who falsely tails me witcheraft-monger. 

16. Who calls me witch, me innocent of witch craft. 

Who claims he’s pure* although him sc]r u Kaksas ; 

May hid ru smite him with his mighty weapon* 

May he falJ down the lowest of all being?. 

17. What nwblike creature someth forth at night-time, 
With trickery and guile herself concealing* 
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May she plunge imo bottom Jens *byss&n : 

May prc^p-atoncs with their dot ter unilte the demons 

I ft Spread out and scntrli among the clans, G Marisl hoet. 

Seize ye the Flcik^ llsjj- arid crush them utterly. 

Who fly about at night-time in the form of birds. 

Or m the worship of the gods display their trick*. 

19. Iitdra. hurl forth from heaven thy atony weapon, 

Mugfauvan, Hharpea it, made sharp by SontRf 

in front, behind, and from above and under, 

Smite tbou the Raksasas with rocky missile. 

20. These fly about in form of demon-dug* and seek. 
Harm-lovers they, Iitdra, to harm, whom none con hurt 
Sakrn makes fijuirp his weapon for the slanderers/ 

Sow at the witchcraft-mongers may lie hurl his atone, 

21. Tndra is the destroyer of the Vatu-fiends, 

Disturbers of the sacrifice with aim malign ; 

Now verily 'gain hi the Rabsusa* doth feakra go 
As nxc against a wood, tike vessels splitting them* 

22. Smite the owl-fiend ami owlet-fiend, O Indra, 

Dog-ticnd, or him who come* in guise of cuckoo, 

The fiend in form of eagle or of vulture, 

As w ith a mill-atnne crush thou every EtukW* 

23. Let nut the demon of the sorcerers n*ar us come, 

With light may (Agni) drive Kimldins off in pairs; 

Lot earth protect us well from every earthly woo. 

Mid-air deliver us from such as cornea from heaven. 

24- O In dm, buffet the male Yahtdhana, 

The female also boasting of her magic; 

Neek-broken may the Nuraritra* perish. 

And sue no more the sun an he art*?r* 

25. Look straight ahead, look on each side. 

Indra and Som^ watch ye both ; 

Your weapon hurl against [ho fiends. 

Again at the sorcerers your alone, 

Thi-^ hymn is addressed principally to Indra and Sonia, 
to Indra as the groat demon-slaying god of the atmosphere, 
and to Sonia as the deified sacrificial drink by which lndru 
was strengthened and exhilarated for his tasks. It is proba¬ 
bly n late hymn, standing as it does at the end of book VII; 
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quite likely, tmi, it is composed of several fragments ong- 
inally distinct, which differ in metre and (a more important 
consideration) in thought. Very similar to it in spirit 
is X 87 \ 

The following comments are inode: 

a) We may recall Hillebrandt’a observation 5 that what¬ 
ever excites the Imagination and awakens Tear or joy, and 
whatever moves the spirit in dream or waking hours, will 
or at least can become the starling point lor a god or 
demon. Accordingly almost every VediC demon can he 
traced back to the experience of something either hurtful 
or uncanny, that is, to the actual experience of cold, dark¬ 
ness, drought, disease, etc. or to the tendency to people the 
dark with ghostly and uncanny creatures, and in general 
to find for every unhappy experience a demonic origin. 
As human troubles and calamities are multitudinous, so 
are the demons that cause them. As staled above, some 
demons are the reflection of physical ills, while others are 
creatures of the imagination postulated us cause* to account 
for mental ills. A Vedie demon was the embodiment, then, 
of every fear and dread, of every illness and calamity as 
well os of every physical evil such as cold, drought, etc, 
that besets mankind. A demon in the hymn under con¬ 
sideration is called in general raJcMi *' or gat it*. 

b, From rdkxa* ‘demon’ there was formed rufyd* 
■sorcerer' by shifting the accent to the last syllable. And 
from yntu were formed a number of words also meaning 
‘Horeerer’*, Thus there was a close connection between 
demons and sorcerers. They were hand in gtove with each 
other. The demon was apparently thought of as entering 

1 X. anti VII. 104 ntppir in AV. VIII, a, 4 wiLb fciirof ebanp* in 
vuxltj or if n *"* *□'.! huoie tt**iual Euialivnu. Thtr air boMi il intimity itUnuik 1 
ja quality 

a p r fit, ft- J. 

* YU- 104, I p 4, 13 t 2* ^ 

* Yll- UM, 21* Hindi deriraider jndhi, ( KJfwry p + 

1 furKMiinzul. VJL 1 1'4. 1lb, JO, 
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the sorcerer as a familiar spirit, and the sorcerer used the 
demon for his purposesHence in some passages there is 
Little or no distinction between the demon who dwells in 
the sorcerer and the sorcerer who is indwelt by the demon. 
The sorcerers were the ‘sensitives’ or ’mediums' of the 
Vedic age. 

c) The demons arc described as ‘devourers”, eating 
raw fieeh \ the flesh of men * as well as of cattle and horses. 
They flourish in the dark (v. 1). They delight to injure 
the sacrifice 1 . Demons and sorcerers are alike in ethical 
quality. They are fools *, haters of prayer (v. 2), evil- 
doers (vv, H, 7), tricky <v. 7; X. 87, 22), false accusers and 
slanderers 7 (vv. 8, fl, 20), thieves and robbers {v. 10), liars 
(vv. ft t 13, 14-10), and malicious '. Ethically this is a nota¬ 
ble statement of the close relationship existing between 
evil spirits and evil men. The sin of lying is specially 
emphasized. 


1 Oldc»t*>¥ KV. 2 IKS. p. 1 juhI U 6 S. l.ompnrr ihr ri],f«raion» rairvgui 
‘ yvktf of lie ntini', nbu . ...... iirfirui«™iiiMi 1 rati*!' '>r Hir *-r*rera’, fir. 

Sh Oldmliof It'' - 273, w Imulalfil: 'Ertry monirni of We, tny “J 

,-rerr ilwrllioK “ tliiwrtcntfl bj tiwpi of invisiUe fienJ>. fA< oltifM d/ 
rrpi-^f iJirf-J . * 

1 Atrirmk VI L 104, 4, 

1 JTrarpjtf V| L 104 + 2; X, 37, 2 r 10 Xravjpd is to Xht wrpfc- 

dttwfoj Ajpii in X. IB, &-10, Ajmi btiftjled ih S***krit tb* ail^aler sn»d 
m (he Bam* iwsi* tb iirp^r. 

* X. Ht, HI. Thi* loo^ liir * rammlnl Irait hoTtmcd fro™ tb* bafbaroit* 
LjIhU of lias dKmflinc* 

* VJI* 104, 1&, 20 r 21. 

* i 4 ff fitfli. v» I. 

f Thu* Uif Vtdb- like ilwr Hebreir JcMW wn eoMfr td ** i •. ■ i mn i-pl4>r " 

tin ' Adviinukr* * I- ftim r XXIX. 

* Wilt rtwiffl 1 rilmhttd h i ht AEtiile# fii* 1 tfuUs' (X, ?*7, 11). 

,J ll« (Hm devil) *■ a linr «4 Hie Eslkir Ifc™** (Jcbn VIII- 44K *■*! 
« wtlbonl *ro ihe dojfB mnd Ihe *>mrtrM m ... - - ■ , »d 4 *r*rr odc Ibai Itivtih 
juad wvktth a I*# 1 * ftfev. XML iftji The worn ohari*? lUe combi of Chrfci 
ffwild mak^ ipiiiut Him to *$? He hm\ m dnsieu. dm It, waa in leifu* with 
# ril spirit! (Hill, XIJ, 24, John VUL 4^. Vole that U>r fcirac of k-tumIiob 
h ubPiUiwinl Ip l!v- VI 3. UH, 
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d> The demons are lovers of darkness and accordingly 
often appear in the form of night-birds such as owls* or in 
(he form of dog, cuckoo, vulture, eagle, etc. creature* with 
strange uncanny cries; or even in the form of the roots 
of plants used for purpose* of sorcery': They are both 
male imd female, femalu demons being much more promi¬ 
nent in the demon world than arc the goddesses in the 
aristocratic world of the great gods 5 . They are dreadful 
eyed (v. 9) and cloven-hoofed’. The Kimldius go about in 
pairs*, but in the two great hymns under consideration 
the names for ‘demon r and ‘sorcerer’ arc usually in the 
plural. 1 

e) Agol, the sacrificial fire off earth and Iitdra the 
lightning fire of the mid-air, are the natural enemies of 
the demons of darkness. Hence with an ample use of 
synonyms they are besought to smite, crush, pierce, burn, 
destroy, annihilate, etc. their demon few. Doubtless there 
Lh a reference to the cosmic conflict between lag] it a aid 
darkness, but already in the two great 'demon' hymns of 
the Uv. there Is mingled with the literal meaning of dark¬ 
ness the metaphorical meaning of evil and situ The demon* 
who roam about at night and sack to spoil the sacrifice 
and injure good people are lovers of darkness both literally 
ond figuratively. As is their nature, so is their doom. 
Their place is the bottomless pit of darkness - , an abyss \ 


. * Vfrtdnv L wba*0 fod iJ ■ met', Vll* 104, 24; X* 

So Oktateffp BV + n- 3, and lid dvr mo*Mrw Thl* -piUn*. lit* *i***i**u 
* w Ihj« ^od k tin 1 pluilUil . doobOt^ reflets Elir rrlij^iu bclfatl awJ purlin* of 
iji»> ub^iginp*. We m*j ™mp*re HI, 30, 3 " aad m**mur* X-&7- 1^ 

xbn X. £7, to ih? Y’L[cidh£iL» , H n»l F fmwle). 


1 f JldrDbn*, BY* Hfi. 

titter UirtwtaM' (liUt^.-uidi, IM Hf>), h*ri br*Mnn' 
| Whiter* -Lunin, A V, VIII. % 21), W ‘boof-uiMr (Griffith | W cteW-teoteT 

wniart wiib tbr medlwlraJ tvpnmBtotkn of 


ii prmii, Ebm tV« i* i pul of 

XitiD. 

* VII- JCdp 23? x. «, 34. 
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dii'pefwt bottom!™ < VII 104. 3}, 
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a coven or hob having no end’. Info this they are hurled 
by the fiery holts of Indira*. The imagery Is Miltonic ond 
reminds one of Paradise Lost. The demons go to their 
own place. By implication all who are akin to the demons 
in character go to the same place. There is here an im¬ 
plicit doctrine of heiL 

f) In both VIL 104 mid X. 87 there is a distinctly 
ethical element. Good men take the side of Agni and 
Indra T the gods in whom is ' no darkness at nil "p against 
the demons of darkness and the evil men who are their 
confederates. The ethical antithesis between light and 
darkness, truth and untruth 1 is firmly drawn. And yet 
both hymns were used as spells or charms, certainly m 
incorporated in the Athnrvnveda and possibly as originally 
very late hymns of the ?v f h shows the dose connection 
that existed in Vedic India between the prayer that per¬ 
suaded the gods and the magic that compelled them. The 
difference in the point of view of prayer and magic is 
somewhat uncertain and subjective. What for one was 
bra/wum 1 prayer 1 might Im for another hraAinan 1 ape 11', 
This ambiguity in the meaning of bra/tuion ‘snered formula'*, 
illustrates the subtle intermingling of both points of view 
in the hymns and ritual of the Vndie age. What is certain 
is that the magical conception of brahman w r as nn the 
increase, c u| min a ting finally in the magical theory of 
sacrifice as held in the ] ini liman a period, when the sacrifice 
In its potency was everything and the gods were little or 
nothing. 

1 r.irr.i (rri J to wrer p ) tn-lr r ( J hcll «tfli tint pjiiihrl WIMUlJ '™33e» h 
(VII. t04r 17, ef, 3). 

1 vn. im p 4, 

* Sat euul atal VEL 104, 15. 

4 "Tbr rixinl r-e]^E-*formula t£pd* lu a iub^icpI ctapraetrr, Sot io 

ML'hikm ibi- formula Lo tfie Roman Mw* *hk*b v^u^r-s ’ iriiuutoUiuliiition \ refer- 
enw may lie jdh 3? to Hk repenUil uso <A ilv- iTJr/r U> hiimlc- fwim of 

wofililp ind lii ihe d«inif lonDaLn d! rfwjrr 1 for ChrLit'a uke a - MTidJitf 

a injjjrjf»j i-honu-lrr El gLtribtifoiJ k> IhtfST ^rmulu ilr|ifllih icpaU lb* Mlilude O t 
tin* wDrtb Ipjier. 
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g. Father Dvaus asd his Children the Devas, — 
The conception of a heavenly elan with Dijfrw 1 as head 
began, os we have Ewa’ in the Indo-European period, 
cj tended through the Indo-Irani an period 1 , and appears in 
a faded and vanishing form in the Yedic age. Dyaus 
iHeaven 1 is celebrated in six hymns in conjunction with 
Pfiihivl ‘Earth P T the two appearing in the dual compound 
Dyumprithivl 'Heaven and Earth*. Dyflus apart from 
Ppthivf has not a single hymn in his honour* in this respect 
falling behind the lady Earih g who is celebrated alone in 
one hjnm* As aped mens of V edits thought concerning 
these oldest of the gods there ore here presented metrical 
translations of Kv, VTL o3 and L IfifK 

To Dydu+ltftkivl, fH So¬ 
il with sacrifice devotedly 1 worship 

The Heaven and Earth, adorable and mighty; 

For ancient sages praising them have given 
Pre-eminence to them, whew sons are Dtt'a * l 

2 . Bring these two partial * ancient-born for worship, 

With newest praise-songs, to the seat of Rita, 

Come, Heaven nnd Earth, with nil the heavenly popple 
Hither R> us, for great is your protection, 

3. Full many ore your trees urea to he granted, 

O Heaven and Earth, to every liberal giver* 

To us pnay what yon grant he not deficient; 

Ye gods, with welfare evermore preserve ns. 

7b Dya us-Prilh tVl, L 160. 

1. These two, indeed, the order-observing Heaven and Earth, 
To all beneficent, support the mid-sir's sage; 

Between the fair-creating hemisphere* divine 
(Joey the resplendent sun according to fixed law. 


1 Primitive IE term |*mtalsi£rf by uhofatfl. 

J P- 14, t 

* Jl was. erf sour*e, inifrmpteil «sd modified daring die period by tli* 

^roafllrian JTfi^ria.nlLon. 

* Or 4 to Kin* Sadia p . 
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a. The twain* * far-reaching* mighty, fn«cli*ii*tIMe, 

Father and inother-tUte, all creatarei guard and keep. 
Like two most prom! /air women are the Heaven and Earth, 
Because the Father has in Beauty them arrayed. 

!h Conductor, purifier* hod of two parents, he* 

The sage, by occult power ah creatures purifies ; 

From out the speckled wth-emv and the heaventy bull, 
The rich in seed* he always in3Iks the shining UtiEd. 

4. Df all the active gods meat active is that one 
Who made the heaven and earth, the alt-beneficent; 

He who with insight measured out the spares twain. 

With props imaging — tie receives the general praise, 

5. Thus lauded* O Great ones, great fame may ye bestow* 

On us, D Heaven and Earth, and lofty govern mice; 

Such strength as worthy is of all praise bring to us„ 
Whereby o f er ail the people* we may over spread! 

Heaven and Earth boar delusive!}* the characteristic 
epithet dtnSputrc, Hbey whose sons are gods^V and they 
are besought to come to * the acat of rita 1 or sacrifice along 
with their children, who constitute the heavenly elan 1 . They 
are parent® of Agni in his sun or lightning form*. In 
their majesty and beauty they are like two proud fair 
women. As parents they protect all creatures and bestow 
treasures* fame and dominion. 

The conception of the parenthood of Ilcaven and Earth 
is very ancient and widespread, being found in the mytho¬ 
logy of many peoplesIn the Rv* the picture w hich the 
hymns conjure up before us is that of Father Dyaus bending 
down in love over Mother Earth and bestowing his seed 
in the form of rain* by which the earth is fertilized and 
made fruitful. In VI 7i) r 1-5 rain is probably referred to 
under the figures of ghee, honey and milk. 


] TO 53* i; l. 165, 4; iv. :*G r 2 , 

1 Jidiijia JdttM VIL ^3, 2. 

1 IVfars. lit. 1 Iwo O’H. -'3* ?; I* 160* 3> of rift fa hi 1 1 wo uwthtiV 

jl. i “.i' T 3) tifiluftcd in I. 11i'X 2 as 'tabor mul 

* I. IttO* I, 3. 

1 Tyitir, Primitim Cut inn, IahhIrD, 1671,L ^00 U 
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THE RELIGION Of Til * RIG VEDA 


Reference ha* already been made i« the Wl» ft * ion 
DuMitar'- Zi-j »*«P - Jupiter, ns proving Ihe CN^tenee 
of the conception of Father Heaven in the IE- period . 
3!eus and Jupiter were the heads respectively of (lie Greek 
nnd Roman pantheon. They were no mere ‘departmental 
deities but were enriched and thoroughly personalised 
through the annexation of departments of activity vrhich 
did not originally belong to them, especially that of the 
thunders tor in. They wore no longer gods merely of the 
bright shining efcj- Dyiiu* as he is pi‘'lured to us m the 
Uv is very inadequately personalized. For one thing his 
name Dysim ‘sky' and May' was very transparent, perhaps 
somewhat more transparent ihan Zeus nnd Jupiter, and as 
regards gender Dyitifl was both masculine and feminine. 
Then, too, the most exalted moral attributes, as ivo shall 
see, had been appropriated by Vanins, while Intlrn and 
certain other gods almost monopolized the thunder^-nil. 
lienee Dyfius and FpitMvl arc in the Kv. little more than 
conventional figures, mythological fossils, as it wore, which 
possibly bear witness to a time when the conception of 
Father sky wae taken more seriously than it was in the 
Vedic age. The Tact that the Vedic Dyhus is a waning god 
does not necessarily prove that he hnd never been in I he 


1 Rf. VL 51, Tf NtJlc Ihflt I*ynu*pibir I* in ihfl twuUve. u Ht Uv ftiulira' 

Ienu So Gfwk ^4 \MXin- 

1 14, 

3 Srbndrr (EIL^ U f Ar*an da5i>k» Uicit tbr IE. torfu >wl m priteu 

Vi boDWiir m .’onipoiwl *iih d>f «•*»» hnrenly HH V. Iln-dle* Pipm* 

JIUJ jn litfr mnBBiT holds th-l IF- potvlbrtna hull « doi*le«llf ■a'’®*"** 1 * 1 
fhaiwtrf with Fulher H«ma » )hc idlritnhil h™d Oldenbri* iKV. :« » D. 
-Air- sdimuinir lint prwumsLIv Fillirr IT«Tro OMupad n position of hmi«i. 
sn,™,, ihr psl*. hold. that La fiuhrfhond *m do* Uicn V«y .n.l thtf 

tbo IE. pjeh. **it too UnJ.1 natt itiiltivx u» |»nnlt os to tUok of U„;m w *» 
Tr »—J jiuath'-Ti (likr list IJrofkj ruled tjfer bj * ntpirm* jpsl. Wiih d.i* 
VlwdouU *VM- >2} m*™*, rritJ<iur* v. Ilndtcr’. vie* Ik* ttf ».« «» dir 
Hipreme «od r.f tbf Indo-Ki n.jron s L -e, will* >1 the K»*e Unw odniittlDK Uwl hr 
miMt hsvc hern ' tlm jrtolesl iuu 1 m c ih* dritir* nJ * rhsnUi' |«lf iheism . Mevrr 
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We have already noticed that the chief anthropomorphic 
trait of r>yflus is fatherhood* Hut even this characteristic 
of Dyflus ia not taken very seriously in the Itv T In I, I GO, 4 , 
Heaven and Earth, the universal parents, arc spoken of 
ns themselves begotten or created, and the suggestion is 
thrown out that the one who begot them must hare been 
the most active and skilful of all the active gods; and in 
v. 3 mention is made of (he Father of heaven and earth 
who arrayed then] fn beauty. Hence* in the Hv. at least, 
fatherhood was little more than a ‘fluid and shifting' 
conception winch (within certain limits of course) could he 
ascribed rather miscellaneously according to the fancy of 
the individual poet. Anything within the sphere of heaven 
and earth might bo cal let! their child. There were other 
relationships nlso which suggested fatberluKxI, such as 
antecedent in relation to consequent, head of a group in 
relation to the members of a group, etc, 1 

The IE. conception of Father Sky and his children the 
Shining ones’, after all necessary abatements have been 
made* remains »tilJ a very significant one. It means, ah 
we have seen 3 , that tha heavenly power* and phenomena, 
such as sun, moon, dawn, lightning, rain, etc.* were already 
conceived anthropomorphic ally after the analogy of an 
earthly family. Heaven and earth, which arc always with 
us, and within whose sphere the various phenomena come 
and go, were very naturally conceived as father and mother. 
They arc the primeval parents, the 1 a n cien bborn 1 since 
their existence, ns we would say, is the presupposition of 
everything else. The phenomena which come and go within 

I 1 , ft.) Rfoi ut tin' dDminHiis* ptfriUoa of tfa* Jlcsfra Ed IE. 
prUtfUPD, Hrv.fc Uuit Oylti* Id Tndia wju thru** Jntn the tncfcgraea^ kh«w3|h 

tbr growth of n EfluliHprtn | »aDl-bciroi. thereby Joking ffutttl «f Iuji orurimil 
kthUkhi. The riiw.nl writer nrt-epH %pt» tie* ** probable* Xmmn* la pwt- 

VttJiL' tiiiim wv dt-pudftl adcE dif<flWl)l9ai Tbc pw-Vfdio Pyftni' ttisy 
beta tml«d ijn tin* pmc wny 
* Mudcmill. VM, ]& 

1 Pp. 1-t-tB. 
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the sphere of heaven and earth nre, with equal naturalness 
for the primitive mind, called children of heaven and earth. 
The significant thing in all this is the analogy which holds 
between earthly clan and heavenly clan. Itergalgnes ■ 
constructive principle in his study of Vedic religion is the 
analogy which he thinks holds between heavenly phenomena 
and the Vedic sacrifice, the latter being interpreted by him 
as an imitation of the former. Whether this principle be 
true or not, it is certain that the conception of Father Sky 
and his children the Devas is the reflection of human 
society. The devas are often referred to in the Kv, as 
a heavenly clan, generation, tribe, nation, race*, standing 
over against the human race . The parallol is very complete. 
In most cases the singular or dual is used, but sometimes 
the plural is used of the gods as well as of men*, thereby 
indicating perhaps that the goda as well as men aio split 
up into groups. 

The gods may be grouped according to several princi¬ 
ples of division. As in Hebrew thought heaven and earth 
embrace the universe, so in Vedic thought they are the 
two world-halves 1 that comprehend everything. Within 
this scheme there are three levels, heaven, mid-air, olid 
earth ‘ for which there arc thirty-three 7 gods, eleven 
apparently for each different level. This is tlie oldest 
classification, being found in the Itv, itself. The human 
race is bisected into males und females. By analogy the 


1 av. i. pjn. vn-viiL 

1 Jktii'jfa /-iflMj, Junim, |biuu p prnimmiiflwtu, UJidi rtf- 

71 JfdiTfcM j***. /ain't. Jtiidfli* JtiMnuuFiH /Mtf ■ and v*m. 

* r* rlairynuf MiNJtfS JflBtuuf hruvfflly and human iiibch 1 VH. S F 

P1 jhfrlAtot HI JfifFuatd 1 and km^trial ^rncnJioM 1 V . j 1 , 1 4. 

* romjm ilie trips*!!* ilebir* dlvbfatt into ‘he.™ ‘ *"**> l*®" 01 ' 

i.H .i nn.u the earth' |F*. XX. U- The Vedic Indian* hn<! knowledge *' 

riwr> utd of rinronnlllMIKM (SfimmiritJ, tjnt only slifiltllj- "1 lh<1 0CT * n - 
Hrl.aw lived on ihe border* <.( the *e» (Sto.HtreaJir.nl, Hence the 

ifilfWBe 

* QT+ Hum t r 10 1 thirtr mil (lire* lord*". 
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divine rare will have the same division, and so there are 
goddesses as well as gods, Tho goddesses may be sub¬ 
divided into three groups : fa) those having a natural basis, 
as Vitas 'Dawn', Sanuvatl the deified ‘Sarasvatl’ river, 
Priihhy i ‘Earth*, tetri ‘Night; Pliant the 'mottled' slorm- 
oloud atid Vac ‘Speech"; (ft) abstract feminine nouns 
personified na goddesses, e. tj. Purasnd/ii 'Plenty’, fto 
< Nourishment', Dhi$ana- ‘abundance; etc.; fc) goddesses 
ns wives of the great gods, as Indrtini, Vamnani and A \gnayi. 
The great gods are furnished with wives in order to make 
tlie parallel between the human race and the divine race 
complete. No public functions are ascribed to them. They 
are ‘house-wife' deities, Mistress Indra, Mistress Varuim, 
Mistress AgnL This detail may be taken us reflecting the 
attitude of the pigvcdic age as regards the proper sphere 
and functions of married women. 

Again, the human race is broken up into sinnll groups. 
By analogy the divine race will have similar groups, e. y. 
Adilyas, Vasvs, Rudras, the semi-divine Anyinuas, and 
among the lower deities the Ribhns, Apturasas and 
dharvas, and finally Vitvcdemh ‘all-gods', a term designed 
to cover them all. As a tribal chieftain is represented as the 
head of his tribe, so Agni is the head of the atptis ‘fires’, Kmifi 
of the nonius 'soma drops', Rudrn of the rudras 'lightning 
flushes’ (?) and Usns of tha wont 'dawn gleams'. 

The gods may be divided according to function. As in 
Vfldio society there wove priests, warriors and commons, 
so among the gods Agni and Brihnspati were priests, Indra 
and the jlaruta warriors, Tvastar and the Ribfam artisans. 
The agricultural oommunity, whether Taisyas or Kftdras, 
had special agricultural deities such as k'&irapitfi* 'lord 
of the field; Urvera 'she of the ploughland', Slta 'she of 
the furrow 1 , aud perhaps Fi^an, the ‘thrift’-god, guardian 
of flocks and herds. 

1 ProbsWj orLgvFLflily 1be rwee of llmndfr. Cf- HUT 1 ^'p ^ ^ XXIX. 

1 ttaninfr nnc af the lEhsdi 1 l**uJ t&nl \ 
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\Vl* may also classify the gods according to certain 
greai functions in which* as groups, they (diare. There is 
the work of rain giving in which, to a greater or less 
degree, Parjanya, Varuna 3 Tndra, Dya.ua* Radra and the 
Maruta all participate. As gods of the lightning there are 
ludra, Trita Aptya* and so forth; as physician gods Rudra 
and the Maruts, Varaua + Bourn* ASvins* Vsta and the 
Waters; as demon-slayers Agni and Indro and in general 
the gods of light m w and as gods of song ISp'ihaspati, the 
Mil ruts and the Angirasas. 

The so-called ‘dual divinities 1 constitute the smallest 
groups of Vedic gods. The union of man and wife is the 
human analogy followed in llie primeval conception of the 
marriage of Heaven and Earth, Bo compelling was this 
analogy that in harmony therewith tlm great Vedic gods 
had to be joined in wedlock, r* </. Indra with Indrflyl, Agni 
with Agttiyl, Yuruna with Varu^inL There must also have 
been 'David and Jonathan 11 friendships among men in the 
Vedic age. At any rate, after the analogy of DyaiHiprithml 
1 heaven and earth 1 , a considerable number of male deities 
were joined together so as to form dual gods, e. //. Niirrt- 
Varimfi ‘untight and iky \ or possibly as Oldouberg and 
Nillehraudt think 'sun and moon*, IhdrfrAgnl ' lightning- 
flash and altars fire \ IndrdrVarwfa 'lightning flash and sky"* 
fndm-Vdy^ 'lightning-flash and storm-wind \ indra-$om& 
'the drinking god and the drunken liquor\ SUrytUMam 
1 bitn and rinion * t J lightning and sun , etc.; also 

one group of two female gods Nokia- 'night and 
dawn". In the case of each dual divinity there is distinct 
contrast in the constitutive elements as well as close asso¬ 
ciation of the same in sphere and function. The Ahfind 
* two horsenien + may also be mentioned here* since they are 
essentially dual gods* meaning probably either 'morning star 
and evening star" or "the twin-lights before dawn, half dark 
and half light p| + In either case they are almost 'mytho¬ 
logical synonyms 1 of 'night and dawn", 
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Thus thi' whole ‘clan of the devas’ is conceived anthro- 
jwimorphically after I he analogy of human society. They 
wear ornaments of sold, ride in cars drawn by horses, and 
have houses. They fight against the demons, as Aryans 
fight against the Dnsyus. They are glorified Ksntriyaa. 
Some gods are male, others are female. Indr a, god of the 
lightning-flush ant! thunder-roll, is suitably represented as 
a man; Uses, the many-coloured dawn, as a fair and richly- 
drowsed woman. The gods are related together nntbropo- 
morphically. Examples of wedded gods have already been 
given. Some gods are represented as parents, o. g. /JyaiMr- 
lYtihivl, and others as children. Some arc related as 
brothers and sisters. Usas 1 is the daughter of Pjilus, the 
sister of Bfaaga, the kinswoman of Vanina, and tbo wife 
<or mistress) of Bury a. Night mid Dawn are sisters. Agni 1 
is the son of Dyiins and the brother of Indra. The principle 
of ‘division of labour' exists among the gods. Each deity 
is in charge nf some special aspect of nature or of life. 
While there is considerable overlapping of function, as 
explained in another place ■ yet on ibe whole the Vedic 
gods are -departmental deities', although in some cases 
new and extensive functions have beets added in the course 
of time to their original tasks. As the members of a human 
clan act together and mutually support one another, so is 
it with the clan of the Devns, There is much mutual help¬ 
fulness and interchange of services among the gods, as is 
natural in a clan consisting of members related as husbands 
and wives, parents and children, brothers and sisters, etc* 
in general kinsmen, children of Heaven and Earth. Thus 
Vamps prepares a path for Sfirya (I. 24, 8), and in turn 
Sfiryti reports to Mitra and Vanina concerning the sinful¬ 
ness of men (VII. 62, 2), Agni serves Indra, since lndm 
drinks Borua with the tongue of Agni (III- 35, 9-10) and 
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Indra serves oil the gods (including Agni) by gaining the 
victory over Yritra and ao giving freedom to the gods 
(III. 34, 7). Agni, too, serves all the gods by acting us 
their messenger. The Maruts, who constitute the host of 
Indra, serve him as his soldiers (UX 35, ft). Tvaffpir 
fashioned the bolt of Indra and sharpened the metal axe 
of Bribed pa l i (V, 31, 4 ; X . 53, 3). Soma stimulates Indra 
to perform great cosmic deeds. Visnti helps Indra in the 
fight with Vritra, etc., etc. The gods in general are thus 
conceived as living together In a state of harmony and 
mutual helpfulness. The only exception of importance Is 
in the case of Indra, the violent and changeable weather 
god, the sliifty nature of whose tasks helps perhaps to 
excuse the note of discord which he sometimes introduces 
among the gods. 

6. Coy it on Characteristics of the Vbmg (Ions.— 
As we have seen, the Vedic gods are a celestial folk, the 
clan of the shining ones. The members of the heavenly 
clan, as is natural, have a family resemblance one with 
another. Certain common features characterize them as 
a group. In the first place, they are all Hftw* bright 
heavenly ones*, whose proper habitat is the sky 1 and proper 
nature light 1 . While the term Asvra 'mysterious lord' is 
not explicitly applied to all the gods, yet in general it is 
one of their epithets, emphasizing their ‘ mysterious’ nature, 
which expresses itself through may a 'occult power', in 
sharp contrast to mortal men the gods are described as 
‘immortal’. As might be expected, brilliance is a common 
characteristic of the race of gods whose very nature is 
light. Since the Yedic gods in general preside over cosmi- 
cnl functions, paterr is an attribute Of them all. So with 


■ In the «»w of such terrtstri.1 ddba ft* A^ni ind Stinm, llirEr Jirarailj- 
origin ,„J iubHqnoni • di-^-nvi 1 to il Mfrealy Th* ' W*tw*' 

iul 1 liircra 8 manifestly dot(t»l tiflm ibr '-ky in tbc of run. Iteififl 

terminal 1 Jlonnliin*' may be rivsnled ft* hjrnnii their prototype in thr rlowj- 
iuuiieituilri^ ck{ ih-c tky- 

* Cf, ■ Who 1 thjfclf with light p* with a ^rHhcaii'. P*. CtV. ^ 
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knowledge, Each god being in charge ol n special depart¬ 
ment must have knowledge and power adequate to his task. 
Beauty is commonly ascribed to the gods. As distinguished 
Irom the malevolent demons, the gods as a class are be¬ 
nevolent, and, on the whole, are upholders of moral order. 
The at tributes of power, wisdom, beauty, benevolence and 
righteousness though possessed by all, are not posseted 
by all in the same degree. Thus Uses, the lady ‘Dawn' 
has more beauty than knowledge and strength; Indra, the 
warrior god, more strength than knowledge and righteous¬ 
ness. Of ell the Vedic gods Vanina possesses the best 
combination of physical and moral attibutes. Agni, as a 
priestly god, is well endowed with knowledge, Jatavcd&t 
‘knowing all generations ’ being his exclusive epithet. 

The mutual relationships and mutual interchange of 
serves that held among the Vedic gods have already 
been traced out with acme detail. Every department of 
nature und of life is brought under the control of some 
deitv All the deities together function as a unity. The 
unity of the divine activity is not the unity or an individual 
will as in monotheism, butt he unity formed by the collective 
will 1 or a clam the elan of the devas. The multiplicity 
of the Vedic gods reflects the multitudinous aspects of 
nature and of life; and the unity which, on the whole, 
pervades the diverse activities of the gods reflect*, in like 
manner, the unity of nature, the fact that the universe is 
fl cosmos, an ordered whole. One of the great con- 
ceptions or the Rigveda is that of Rita -order, a con¬ 
ception which goes back to the Indo-Irnman period and 
,he roots thereof to the IE- period. As the Greek and 
Roman gods are linked up with Fate {Moira, Fatum), so 
the Vedic gods are connected with Rita, ‘Eternal Order. 
The relation which the gods sustain to nta. is variously 

i Q. s 33 . 1 Hevo.ul Use will (VrUal fl! *hr ** no* 

htifldred'HvML 1 . * 
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Stated. Heaven and Earth are called (he ancient par eats 
{maian,) or rita (VL 17, 7}, and in the same passage they 
hear I he epithet ficidputre ' whose sons are gods'. Heaven 
and Earth, then, ure parents of the gods and parents of 
p'fa In other words, the dev as, each in his own proper 
ophera, are rita, express rita, are the guardians and 
cherishers of rita. For example, Usas is not independent 
of Eternal Order, She was born in rita {ritejri I. 113, 12), 
and so her task id to cherish and protect it. She does not 
infringe the heavenly ordinances', the law of rita\ but 
i-ather follows its rein (I. 123, 13), for day by day site 
returns to the place appointed. In the thought of rita 
being expressed by the daily recurrence of dawn we have 
the idea of the uniformity of nature. Of all the gods the 
two chief Adityas, Vanina and Ultra, nre most intimately 
connected with rita, an that what seems in some passages 
to be the work of rita, in others ia referred to na the 
work of Varinja. 

All the gods, then, are alike in either determining 1 , or 
expressing or guarding some aspect or other of rita, which 
may be translated as ‘the course of things , ‘nature', or 
‘cosmic order* *. Through the great conception of Rita 
the multiplicity of nature is reduced to n unity and the 
multiplicity of the gods (corresponding to the multiplicity 
of nature) is seen to reflect a single will, because ail are 
‘labourers together' in maintaining n single all-compre¬ 
hensive cosmic order. Thus the tendency of Kigvedic 
religion was toward some form of unity, whether mono¬ 
theistic or pantheistic. 

7. We may finally note the bearing of all this upon 
two recent theories of the Rigveda :— 

a} Max Milllcrfi theory of ' Henotheitm'% namely ‘the 
belief in Individual gods alternately regarded ns tlu* 

* ftfrjryjml irdldiil L J~- 

1 /JlUifd ifJillfHil I. 1[S'. 

* An ia tb* HWe <sJ Vanin#, 

1 OHctikei*, R>MCM. M4C3 *fliS SItu*liMadl, VM. IS. 
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high™!*. We have stun that the gods form a heavenly 
1 caste' All participate in deity. All poster in super¬ 

abundant measure Hie qualities of power, sovereignty, 
wisdom, beneficence and beauty. Where there ore »o 
many gods, there must necessarily be considerable inde¬ 
finite ness of outline; and, os we have seen, there is a 
tendency to the recognition of an underlying unity, and 
eo to fusion. Hence the loftiest attributes might properly 
be ascribed to any and every d?m, simply because he was 
a member of the ‘clan of the devas’, and because alt Alike, 
participated in divinity. This did not imply in the least 
that a god thus addressed was regarded ns the highest 
ij, contradistinction to all the rest, but simply that he had 
his full share of divinity. Of course, exaggerations and 
inconsistencies are found in the Vedic hymns, but so are 
they in other religious literature'. Where there ia more 
than one deity or divine person, it is difficult always to 
keep the right balance, especially when the one worshipped 
is an iita devaia. 

Swiimi Dnyiinand Sarasvutrs theory of Monotheim 
i„ the Rlgvedo. Taking his cue Irom the late passage* 
Rv I 164 «’ and X. 114, &\ the foumler of the Arje 
Saiufij hold that all the gods mentioned « the Hv. are 

reduction from multiplicity to unity would have been 
easier ir there had been no dual gods «r group god^ 
mentioned iu the Rv. [t has already beer, remarked that 
the tendency of Higvedie polytheism was toward um^yj 
5om ,i sort, Cither monotheistic or pantheistic, bwftml 

, Kmd , .ml &,b,U>*. lOH, P- 10 ,h ‘ " ^ 

— <■ *• 

HMSldp ii af ihnfc inmuf-cil k*™ P™ 1 w 
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Dayfinand wns not a pantheist In reading into the Rlgveda 
n monotheistic doctrine as opposed to pantheism, lie 
virtually declares that instead of issuing in pantheism or 
at most in an unstable monotheism, Vedism ought to have 
issued in a clear-cut and definite monotheism. The 
monotheistic interpretation of the Rigveda involved on the 
part of Swfimi Dayfinand much wild and unscientific 
oifeg wfis For this, however, we may be thankful that as 
between theism aud pantheism Swimi Dayan and took the 
side of theisoh 




CHAPTER V. 

VABUNA THE ETHICAL COD 


I IstrOOU^tORV - Vnruim is the most impressive 
deity among ail the Vedic gods. As « prehistoric god he 
is more or less opaque, his no Hi re substratum (.f he ever 
had one) being a matter of dispute. He certainly dates 
from the Indo-Iramaii period, being the Indian analogue 
of Ahum Mazda; and by some he is carried back to the 
Indo-European period end connected with the Greek 
O urn nos. The two greatest German authorities on ^c 
mythology' both agree in finding in the moon 
original physical basis. Veruna stands in the midst of the 
group of Adityas as one of them, possibly seven m numher, 

which the late Professor Olden berg lf , an 

Originally sun, moon and five planets, in h'sop^m I nan 
gods from the Semitic world. The Vedic Adttyas " * 
group remind one distinctly of the Avestan ^ 

Vanina is as cloaely connected with Mitrn m h ■ 
* w _ M 37 d -1 is with Mithrfl in the A vesta; and both 
« m** and Varupa occur in the ^ 

f l 4 (H) B c.>. The name 'Vanina' has vanished entmelj 
Lm Iranian unloaa it b„ anprMentad b, .ho £■« 

U .ho ....or- or varnna i S oionnij ina».r^ •» "» 
impressive character of Ahura Mazda -. For as the 
ZZ gathered up in himself the attributes and functions 
of the whom he supplanted, so it is equally W “ 

I OldroW .nil HilKWtl. rfU* 

Ml b U.H V«run» «il ^ * or „j, rl 

« OlrlrnW tR ' * ... , t03 . - v»n™ iSf p|-lli*l 

r ^ b ri v. — - «- - 
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attributes of sovereign power and majesty which we find 
in the other gods, we will have Lite god Varuna \ Aa Airara 
Mnada represented the actuality of ethical nionotheiflai in 
ancient Irfln, so Tamil a represented Us possibility in 
ancient India, ir the one may be rightly called 'the Iranian 
Tahweh', the other with almost equal justice may be called 
l Xh e Indian Y ah web \ 

2 . Distribution of the Pwyedio Material, Bines 
the group of the Adilyas must be considered in connection 
with Yanina, wo have the following stalistics. There ore 
addressed to Yartina hymns II. 23,, \ , ^5, \ II. 86*89, \ HI. 
41-42 and L 24-25, ten in all; to Mitra-Yaruna 23, of which 
eleven are in Book Y and sLx in Book VII; to Indra- 
Yarnim 9, of which 4 are in Book VII; to Mlira only one, 
IC. *9; and to the Adilyas 6, of which 3 are in Book VII. 
Although none of these hymns is found in Bk. X, yet there 
are isolated references to Yurupa in no less than 3a hymns 
belonging to that book. From the prominence of Rk, YU 
in connection with V$nip t one might infer that ibe 
priestly family of the Vasinas was very specially the 
guardian of this worship during the pre-Vedic nr the 
Vedlc age. 

3. The FbehiatOric Varuna. - If connected etymo¬ 
logically with S aniya goes back to the period 

of IE. unity. There i^ Indeed, n slight phonetic difficulty, 
hut nothing so serious as to prevent its acceptance by 
competent scholars*. In Greek mythology Ouranos is 
represented as an ancestor of Zeus, a consciousness of his 
great antiquity being perhaps thereby revealed. In IE. 
times Zeus (Dyfiiis) and Ouranos (Ynrunas) may both have 


1 HI. EU. 

h as Uro fcura fJiooeric Meptfctan ibonl 1 he nqfta&m Vnfqppa^ 
wMdk emc m t jii*iirn-d. Qtvtk 0’>pW#dc h loJo-F^rtrp«a 

uiifii-njaaf &r \ S.i3i*k.riE VflnmiM u Isdo-Enibpan The twu 

iarnis differ no FVPni tlwmi. for imUuacv. Vtdio siii d«in>a» ruiJ nutnat fowni*. or 
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been descriptive appellation* * of the one physical fact of 
the skyi Zeus *the bright' and Guranos 'the encircling^ 
two names for the same thing, or one perhaps an epithet 
of the other. Before the IE. clans had separated* these 
words had already ported company. In Greek and Vedio 
both words survive' in Aveatan both are lost 1 * a fact 
probably due to the Zoronstrian reformation. In Greek 
mythology Zeus is the great personality, not Ouranosi 
the opposite is true in the Bv. 1 There Is very much, then* 
to bo said in favour of regarding Vann?a as originally 
the same as Quran os, both words being derived from vri 
^to encompass 1 , therefore ‘encompassing’ as an epithet of 
Zeus (DydusJ. This seems to the present writer to be, on 
the whole, the most satisfactory conclusion \ In the nature 
of the case there is no absolute proof. But whether Varuua 
is connected with Ouranos or not 1 , nearly all scholars 
regard the word as derived from m" 4 to encompass’, 
meaning tho same as if It were connected with Quran os* 
namely * encompassing sky*. It is possible too that folk 
etymology has been at work, the word Vamp* naturally 
suggesting to the popular mind some connection with i«iri 


1 This imu'inrtiL Bum 1 m to thk -client i|ui in iht cestui?] j nawtnln 

Vuht III. i& dpaov, M. dtfnv 'fckj', orcun {baIj hm in AtNi), ' HaidLm| 
<Si>w* htXD hmien fdl Ian 1 .—tfaultuik trunk Aj mprAs Vuuim Cfan ■■ tbe 
pndtLtiUJu 1 of a coDIWilQIl villa mrniq md eMliVNfii. 

* " In »fu u hm i jMftdlel, le bin T in in* i v* in DvIqa*'. Keith, I'M. fll* 

*The 1jlni And bad AUrraeaf of I hH Fatatfai k found in SelunMier, A&, T s 

$12 0. Other m^EiuS who eonntrt Viraai with Qnmw err Muir, OST. V, 7&f 
Biirt^ P BJ- I<S; Ownua, frVfrrfr***t UoCh H PW:; Ik.hneiihrTB*r H AOV, 
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pARLtive PWfoIc$y m Iln^iinb, OfWitirfti 2. 1^4, end Prellwila EWGS, hm 
art re-JeiHMl ibis .NFtinecdon. 

* M Job. ISehiridl write* to the elfrd Ihi' till th* hIiiImi ihr sffoUe Sptf&: 
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•water', and var^a ‘rain”, just as might suggest a 

connection with oipefv 'to make water* 

4. Mitra and VarL'na,—T he divine names Mitra and 
V&rtiga *, discovered by Winckier or the Boghai*k<ii tablets 
(HOD b„C.) indicate the existence of the two gods at that 
early dale. The question whether these divine names are 
Indo Iranian, Iranian or Indian has already been raised*. 
They clearly belong to a people and language in which * 
had not been changed to A 1 , and in which Indra and 
Nleatyfi (u) were gods and not demons. Hence the period 
before the Zoroastrian reformation and before the Iranian 
consonantal shift. The inscriptions represent, then, either 
the undivided Indo-Iranian, the pro-Zoroastrian Iranian, or 
the Vedic Indian; or possibly they are the work of Indo- 
European speaking tribes, who had stopped in Upper 
Mesopotamia on their way eastward, or of Aryan people, 
who had migrated westward from Bactria. At any rate, 
whatever the facts are, the Divine names are mentioned 
along with Mitanian kings, whose names seem to be 
genuinely Aryan*. 

The appearance of Varuna in the midst of an environ¬ 
ment of Iranian royal names at such an early date is a 
reason for reviving the older view that the late Avestan 


1 w \nptuA is th# ittircrinijj frfcj nfith tht snn„ Of A* w 

mitt qJirf Hftgttni HI. 
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'i variant “ 
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mren&\ name of an earthly district, is connected with 
Varunu. Zoroaster clearly made a clean sweep of the old 
gode p even the noblest of them such ns Vanina nod Mitra, 
They were doubtless too closely connected with the physical 
aspects of □ a turn to suit his reform. So he cast them out 
of heaven and Vnrnya who undoubtedly was the highest 
fell the lowest, for he was apparently transformed into a 
demon of lust 1 * With the counter-reformation of the later 
A vest a Mitra returned, but not Varuya, The reason clearly 
was that the noble aspects of the Iranian Varuija had been 
conserved and retained under the name of Ahum Mazda, 
while the ignoble side of Vanina to which his name still 
apparently dung had nothing that even the later A vesta 
wished to revive. The earlier fellowship of Mitra and 
Vnruija as Keen in the BoghaE-Koi Inscription and revealed 
in so many passages of the By* was restored in the later 


p So DunralrteiY OA- SB-70; Mitkbrandltn W*e*jdr Pmjifctrf Mitra., 
] A77 ; rud rtrtnlljf Prrlffiu, E^fGl 1 adJ L- v ^-bp^fr P AriwJW RfUjptiHM 
h 332, A conroniaEiQn at Jl bv4 teidi Pi^f* Jnffcaan left the itnprcsduii lint be 
wii In kfK tb qn^Eior o|Hn. From li frtwatd rtfimjra ifl?r4i 

(Tend, X I4) h hy hjpfrthciHH G'Jpivt&L 08&E, and *1» tUt* phrase rart*#* 
Arrant" lYubf X- 07), Thr LU>j^mlatiuu of meaning ms y hare b«n fnm 
if era# jja bearon To demons In LiraTrn nnd flnaJIt to drimmi Ed tli4r V nrnm ImhI, 
nlrnion* o( (nit and dublifc. In Cm? Fsitlnn teal* ilwrr w I I a demon of 

lust- Sfofr jju-bm In Imuiufl tirundtiwa E- El moat be Bafkmtdf 

that Spre^t whn niriler {AP+ ISI) n^pted the equation Ynrnnn = 
Varraip la * later aritele jZ&Mii. 32 + [ 18?!], 7t<i-"i23) (Malden the idendJEealkru. 
i|iH 9 tiQubt^, whl\r nM rr^ajr it oni rind out- In favour nf thf hlceitillcKtkin fa 
the fuel tlnii in nemm formed few retfl* in r, a sueweding a ■ -.’hanged k> n; 
Prg- nrI and tri gf vc ditarana, Vnrnnn *nd InrtiMrt imrcuid tnf iUflnaaa p 

varmnn and furana. Agnslwt ih* idealiricaitiom La the JiM-l ihai the Iranian form* 
Lnrnm, psrrtJi BJdii rorm seem te bar* m tli*ir n,j uJ (alrnte in Sanskril *arna 
< ctr \ ppjtim 1 frathiT r uul fOMJ * oo re ring ", Then* loo, SkL r^ruitii wtoiIlI tank 
la rcqialrc n Its Inuaian njiiiTident tdunrnu, unre Ski- (nr«j*n «= 3pus, ^Mrnna 
nnd Ski, iirn*a = lnya. dimma, Sot at may rate rtf rad l« drartj derived fmra 
q-i in sonar ow? nJ Its ntmirpii^ paeoning?. and that h ibn pair poinL 
7 Ht either ll i thru rm Vanin# E* mi-jitiofid, in Iht 

’PUtanl VIIJ, e h 3; IX ,ll r S; SMSitin l Ihfllk UXTI1. 44 P XQY. ± 
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A vest a jo the comradeship of Mifkn and Ahura'. fn this 
way we are able with a considerable degree of confidence 
to recoil struct portions of Truman religions history which 
do not lie on the surface; for, as Prof. Oldenberg says 1 : 
“We must try to road the A vesta like a palimpsest; under 
the writing of the Zaralhustrians we discover the clear 
traces of a more ancient text which very closely resembles 
the Veda” 

The existence of the copulative compounds* MUhra- 
Akurn and Mitra- Varana, in both the Inter Aveeto and the 
Kigveda presupposes a similar conjunction or these names 
before tho breaking up of the Indo-Iranien unity. This is 
also supported by the Boghaz-koi inscription, in which 
Jfitra and Varova are linked together by tho combining 
suffix aisUL Sec p. 114 n. 5. Mithra in the A vesta means 
■compact 1 ', and in the Kv. friendship (neut.) and friend 
(mafic,). It Looks as if Mitra were originally a ‘Sondergott’, 
‘he of the compactjust like Jnnus ‘he of the door', Mitra, 
then, would bo the god who watches over lruth-speaking 
and sincerity between man and man in the matter of con¬ 
tracts, promises, treaties. Now there has ever been recog* 
nized an inner affinity between truth and light 1 . Truth is 
an jnnm- light; and light is a kind of external truth. We 
do not know which idea emerged first in connection with 
Mitra, but probably Meillot is right in giving the priority 


* "AJitirn Mu Elk ijislcc oslo Spitauu Zinithmblfa- spying: ‘Verily *Ssn I 
created Nilbra...... I Ortsted him » worthf of write*, as worthy of 

|if»yw v mriclf, Abu* Mud* r Ya*J« X. 1, flf- «1»: "ft Merited ualo 
jljthra and Shun, the m great tmperishftWf boty gw!*”.—Vnbt X. H5. 
Pifineatrtcr'* iriinstaiions, SUB. XXtlT, pp. 110.190, IfiS. 

1 JUS. IBM, PP I OUT-as. 

% 4 TtfUv, Alna»r!iiiik|{, KonlriVl F -—BdflLobinif AW- 11B&. Hrti|utan 
ffhumdrut, 2-»l «1. 1900 IL u p- 340) txptom the wwd m furi^ilT mutwng 

4 n,itaiLt’hi , CL ; verirhrr*', MMIif C*pfW*U* frttmdtf iniercovru (du fcwilldto 

Tctfceb™); wri *la mafmtr 'he h . L»L wmmuniM* Cf. 

rtUlfiohc-m RV, IRS, n, J. 

* "He tlua J«ih the iruih rumelh to tikt WjpM*—John U1.S1> God 
H John. V. SO) *ad Cwd ii *H#U~ -P^n l &)■ 
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to the ethical id m\ It really makes little difference. The 
original Mjtra stands for truth and compaet-k coping f + His 
business was to help men * 3 4 to walk in the light 1 of covenant- 
keeping faithfulness os between man and man and tribe 
and tribe, and to punish them, if they did otherwise. It 
may not bo with out significance that among all the IE. 
tribes the first to form a confederacy were the Aryans. 
Wo may perhaps see In this the influence of Mitra, the god 
presiding over the groat social principle of faithfulness to 
compacts. Such was Mitra's ethical sphere, and his physical 
sphere sooner or later was the light. Some scholars, as 
Moulton puts it, have been loo prone to antedate the 
ultimate identification of Mithra with the sun 1 . The pas¬ 
sage from sunlight to sun was, of course, natural and 
inevitable, and the transition was effected in Persia by 
the time of the later A vesta \ The physical meaning, then, 
of the two divine names, Mitra and Varan a, was most 
probably f sunlight and encircling sky*. These two separate 
entities, light and sky, naturally fuse together into one 
conception. 

Why did the Zoroastrian reform find no place for 
MithraV For one thing he is represented in the Mihr 
Ya&hi as a fighter, a god of battles \ This was another 
side of hie character—the militant side — which probably 
appealed with special force to tho robber hordes who had 
little use for n god of good faith. For this or other 
reasons Zoroaster transferred to Asha 1 Truth \ 'Ethical 
Order', the care of covenant faithfulness and loyalty—a 
charge whieh Mitra had apparently forfeited. But, as we 
have seen, Mithrn came back in the later Av&ffta as a yazultt 
or * angel p . Later on as the Sot Invictu* of Mithroiam the 


* Joflraai AjHiE^tie, IBttf, 11 . 143 fl, 

3 Iduulian, EZ. 151 j Snfajmlcf, AR 3^T-3S3. 

* HoidlQO, E2, 151; Sdaawdcr. A& 3|U 

4 StArahr. AIL denir* ikai iSr Wits >lim tvrj ™ a HiDgwL 

’* A MlunI devclnptucnt Jr-om ihv p! Mitm n* » gnd fit light, linu 

lilt! rurLy EBjibcloyfcW HJV filU qI ihr I'UflflJ-’E bf'iwmi light ami dlfklK'Qr 
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worship of Mlthru penetrated tlie Roman Empire 1 . Ab r 
warrior god and the patron of the blunt honesty ami 
straightforward ness which soldiers love, ho was vet y spc 
dally the god of soldiers. The golden period of Mithraism 
in the West was between 100 and 300 a. d. Fora time it 
was uncertain whether Christianity or 3iliiinaisiis would 

win the day. 

Only one hymn of the Itv. h addressed 
to Mifrfl, HI fill 

A 

1 _ Miira ni an kin 1 1 unitett), to them sneaking; 

Mitra the earth uphold cth a and the heaven i 
Jltitm with eye unwinking sees the tiller**; 

To Mitra offer the oblation oily. 

2 * Prominent be that man who brings oblation, 

Who serves thee duly, Mitm the Adityn: 

Never in slain or vanquished whom thou helped 
From neither far nor near doth trouble reach him. 

h. Free from disease, in sacred food delighting, 

Standing firm-kneed upon broad earth's expanses* 
Abiding by the will of tlie Adityn- 
May wu continue in the grace of Mitra. 

4. Adorable and gracious is this Mitra 

A king with fair dominion* bom disposer; 

May we abide in his auspicious favcmr h 
The loving-kindness of the holy Malrn- 

5 We must approach wiib awe the great Adilya* 

Mankindomiterp to the singer gracious i 
To him most highly lo be praised, to ttitrfi 
Into the firo pour this oblation pleasant. 


J a, India e'luricd Ikukthlrai Mslwnnl, m t*cmp exportr*! MEthmhni w wlwfcd. 
Avnwtldnpr Si MilhT^iiD enteral Indi. Kim, for is the flrff omtorj *■ IV- »nd 
Ulu IW* Fuquhif, ORLL 152) tlere wm .wUJamHH I«niw> luflorM* In NufU. 
Indie (tf, tk Iraoirt ivmbotl so thi 1 Kunltlik# **ul !!i«d“ Nm-wordiiji 

waJ L.jurird on *Im«t enlinly in MWnimee "ith Inwfoa ™Sf*. *■«(» Priorte 

emensd ladfo i» forgo mrabeiii Mid n<* *nljf b«inn P tem P k,of lba J,u,a ' 
tb*t weir tint rmopdad u UrUunM*. Fuqldar of. elf. 152, 2W- 
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ti. Mitra the god uphold* * the folk. 

Hi* favour hringoth ample gain. 

Hi* wealth conspicuous renown, 

7 + The fair-famed Mitra is the one 
Who by his might excels the sky, 

And hy hi* lofty fame the earth. 

To Miiro* mighty one to help. 

The people* five submit them selves, 

+TU he supporteth ill tlie gods* 

9, h Mongst gods and mortals, for the man 
Who spreads the straw* hath Mitra made 
Provision by his will and hiw. 

This hymn (really two hymns) contains, os we shall see 
further on, almost nothing which could not have been 
snid with equal truth and appropriateness of Vo mg a. 
Mttrn is described as upholding heaven and earth (1), the 
folk (6) and even the gods (8); us greater than hen von 
and earth (7>; as beholding man with unwinking eye (1); 
as a king whose 'ordinance' (its/c) is to be observed (S, 
&); and as a god of grace (3, 4) who helps and delivers, 
and grants health, wealth ami prosperity (2, D, f>, 8). Tho 
only attribute mentioned in this hyma which scents 
specially to belong to Mitra is yataynjjana ', ‘uniting men h 
( TV) I, 5). Unfortunately the particular moaning of the 
verbal root yat is not very definiteNevertheless the 
various interpretations given In the foot-note are not so 
very far apart. There is a social reference. Mitra stirs 
up men and sets thorn at their respective tasks in friendly 

' Oocor* Lq only thro* other pMeujjfio la (he RiJtr 1. S of M Eir* t mu u*. 
1. 136, 3 of Mltrt, Vnniq» *t»il Aiyunu; tod VLII. 01, 15 of ipil who ■lliw*' 
like tmiUf rata 1 * 

* For rumple (OfoifaU (r. 11 h» ihe foUnwin* irltfj'ivtattnta: *0 

moo it ihi if rspcclive l**la into** W i~ai Ihfir ptn-^ I'HiltobmoJt, 

LR 73); incite » emnUttoo. tb*t 1* to wy. «ti ■ «ni1 rumple ((iclilotr, VS 
HI |S) j mu in nurthiD jl.mlvig on p«uffe}i. *dt» mro tWwIuntN, V US. <fO t 
) ripen. (Borndpic RV. tlf. I«5)( unit" IB®** w ‘r OMeobrng & v - "87 not* 1) 
U^,, IWcrwfio.iF I. 103, V. Setter. All, SCU)! u*l nuke* PH b*P 
Ihcic engiffllBcnu (SleHTct, JA- X flint,), 3. 143). 
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emulation and co-operation. As Gcldncr finely interprets 
it, ‘he who Calls himself Mitra {friend) incites to emulation 
of himself*. He the divine 'friend' as he is called in the 
Rv, f and the guardian of compacts according to the A vesta, 
incites men by his own example to friendly and co-operative, 
that is, to social activities, in the performance of which 
there must necessarily be mutual faithfulness and loyalty 
to engagements. Other evidence in the Rv. for an inter¬ 
pretation of Mitra similar to that of the A vesta Is found 
in X. 89, 9, ‘Men of evil ways who injure Mitra, injure 
Ary a man, injure agreements fsangiraftf, injure Varuija*. 
The word 'agreements' set in the midst of the three 
Adilyas suggests that to do violence to ‘agreements' is the 
same thing as to do violence to the three gods. Rv.IV, 
&5, 5, “May the Lord (Tampa) protect us from distress 
caused by strangers; Mitra, from distress ‘cawed, by friends'" 
may also be cited, if this translation is correct 

As the A vest an Mitra had a luminous character, so had 
the Vedic Mitra. Both ultimately were identified with the 
sun, Mithra in the later A vesta and Mitra in the younger 
Veda. The first texts clearly indicating the identification 
of the Vedic Mitra with the sun are AT. XIII. 3,13 and IX. 3, 
18, according to which Mitra at sunrise is contrasted with 
Varupa in the evening, and Mitra is asked to uncover in 
the morning what has been covered up by Varupa. 
Certain Rigvedie passages also may bo cited which point 
more or less clearly in the direction of this ultimate 
identification, e. g. X. 8, 1, Agni at the head of the dawns 
generates Mitra for himself; TIL ^ 4 and 1. 3, 1, 
Agni when kindled becomes Mitra; V, 81, 4, Savitar 
becomes Mitra because of bis laws; VSL 4, 3, Vispu took 
his three steps by the laws of Mitra". 

On the whole, then, while an indefinite luminous 
Character cannot be denied to the Rigvedie Mitra, such as 


1 It y flppaScd bf ttnasiniiui, md by (Iftilwj-UMiitf 641 AY. II. !S, ! 
a Mirdow-It, VJf. 
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belonged to the Sdityas as a class and indeed to the Devas 
In general, yet on the basis of the earliest evidence, Vedic 
end Avestan, the original IndcHlranmn Mitra must be 
assumed to have been the apotheosis of the friendly 
compact, the * gentleman's agreement J l . 

5. Vahuita and Ethical Order.- Uv. VIL la almost 
entirely penitential in character, and as such vividly 
reminds one of the Hebrew and Babylonian penitential 
psalms: 

L Wise are the generations through the greatneMG 
Of him who propped the two wide worlds asunder | 
Pushed forth the great and lofty vault of heaven. 

The day-star, too; and spread the earth oat hroadiy, 

2. With mine own self I meditate this question; 
iA When shidi I have with Varuya communion f 
What gift of mine will ho enjoy anangered? 

When shall I happy-hearted see tits mercy T 
3 Wishing lo know my sin i make tnqniry, 

I go about to all the wise and ank them; 

One and the self-same thing even sages ted me; 

1 Vanina hath with thee hot indignation/ 1 
4. G Vanina, what was my chief transgression. 

That thou wouldsl slay a friend who sings ihy praises? 
Tell me, gixl undeceived and sovereign, guiltiest 
Would 1 appease thee then with adoration, 
ft, Set us free from the misdeeds of our fathers, 

From those that we ourselves have perpetrated; 

Like cattle-thief, O king, like calf rope-fastened, 

So pet ihou free Yasbtha from the fetter. 

4L 'Twas not mine own will, Varinja, two* delusion, 

Drink, anger,, dice, or lark of thought, that caused it; 

An older man has Jr*d asiray o younger, 

Eot even sleep protects a man from eviL 
7, O Set me like a slave* when once made sinless, 

Serve him the merciful, ore while the angry. 

The noble god has made the thoughtless thoughtful; 

He speeds the wise to riches, he a wiser. 


] 8* Oldeabets, RV, m nrt* Ip “d |e Vttttqwinf Vertn^": 
^W€r, AR. 371>i *>d Ualkt. JA. X (IDOih 2, p Hftr rrt la P**™ 

nlfli'Alinn da confcnu 
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M. May this my prais^soni;* Ynruriti, sovereign ruler, 

Hench unto the* and nuke thy heart com p!aidant; 

May it he well with us In rest and labour, 

Do ye protect us evermore with blessings. 

Rita, as has boon pointed out, means 'order’ cosmic, 
ethical and ritualistic. The kind of rita celebrated in this 
hymn is predominantly ethical, the first and Iasi verse* 
alone having to do with cosmic ami ritual order respectively. 
The following comments may ba made: — 

a) Varuna inflicts disease ns a reminder and punish¬ 
ment of sin. Some member of the priestly Family of the 
Vasisllias was fettered 1 with disease (v, a) and so was in 
peril of death (v. 4). Like Job he did not know the exact 
nature of his transgression (w. 3-4). The wise assure 
him that he must be a sinner, because his illness was proof 
thai Varutfa who hates sin was angry with him (v. 3)». He 


* Tien? *K 1UU1J rctamM to tLc trtlrn of Vines' U 2 b »»* 

VII- $3, 7 h Ho.), f”™ lpein E ♦‘hifcrFU’^™^ LlF h]in ’ 

* dr .offering rrtoUod by -in. Her*, too, wc lb- OB * M 

an king biiHlw minima* with » ilm lb* h^venJj Itine 

d«] with Uubc who Tiolotfi hi* ortiiunec, bEndii* them with ihr fell*™ of di««w 
And d«llh> 

£f_ +' Thr ftu dB at StfiO I TTCFt fOTinil flbotll IP*. 

Tbt mftr t* *r Hmih bum XVIIfi S, 

A.I»n J , *■' Itui &ira shnJJ th* wick*^ 

AH S I he Jiftll be hcAdm wiib tto *0*4* 0 / «""■ **■*- Yk ilJ ' 

TfcH pyoillro up-ol of Vamp* . h*™ter fan* p»bin« **™ ^“« hl *“*" 
bun,,,, with lb* re-uing of ** »l®=(h U,c wnfcinr of po^ 

i.fcTu.oiogv. The ml «■' °i*tirart', 'lol™ 1 ' “ wcH ** 1 to »™P«* , 

aj" MU in lb* mime Yriun -Ik* obalnretor’. Tuisi b*»l»’ wtlh Oh* ^ 
wbd TKftiilr tiki tudlMiKfsu beoaiPiof t&c ftntaffanbt. the ^eeuj Imeming m 
Jruiajoy of lit ctil-doew- Th« 'arona U * kind v f itrt For dl ’ rhlJ 

Obobtv hU law*. Tbt V*di* IndUsi iwognimed Mane Jcn«™ *« ib™** 
Ten**, too, *nni«l db**», bill he waa not * demon. ITU . lia,titrate «™ 
lhBMf ' of „ holt pet, which are blanhg* In diignUe, lew-ling - *Sr oft» ^ 


mhdIiIil^ umI «Mt'Ddiaeht. 

i Tlie ™n. IBinl *f view U found in lb* B*bjtonl*o (wnikutial hyniu con 
nemb* wbli'h Fret jrom.an.lrow (RBA. ^ XVIll) wrtl«t "Tbo two pari, 
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accept a this opinion hi* corf cot, asserts that lie did not menu 
to err, mentions ns possible causes of his sin, strong di inhi 
anger, dice, thoughtlessness, bad example, and evil dreams 
(v. G), and prays that ho may be released from nil misdeeds, 
whether committed by himself or by his ancestors" (v. 0). 
Through the infliction of suffering Vamgu rendered 
thoughtful the thoughtless one who had sinned .through 
thoughtlessness 3 , hike the prodigal son In the parable* 
*he came to himself’ through the insight which comes from 
suffering. The same general situation is brought before 
us in VII. 89, in which there is an appnrent reference to 
dropsy as the peculiar infliction of Varuna: 


1. j do not wish, King Vanina 

To go down to the home of clay, 
lie gracious, mighty lord!, and spore. 

2. Sifiee like one tottering T move, 

0 stinger, like in Dated skin, 

Be gracious, mighty lord, and spare. 

3. Somehow through weakness of my will 
I went astray, 0 shining one; 

Be gracious, mighty lord, and spare, 

L Thirst found thy singer even when 
He in the midst of water* stood; 

By gradous, mighty lord, a ad spare- 
5, Whatever wrong we men commit against the race 
Of heavenly ones. 0 Vanina, whatever law 
Of ihine we here have broken through thoughtlessness. 
For that transgression do not punish us, O god, 


Here too disease is regarded both a* a penalty for sin 
causing suffering and death an d as a reminder of sin. 

WM S nr.:*, nrJ ibr Ui lU* P*** V* ll,Bl *"* " 

"L *f da. . WKbia ihi- did* tf ^ I^t™**** of 

SSTJL t... ■ a. —m* - .. »•- -i—-* 

fti Itftiirart und rfHnp*fili ve inrity.' 

» Nate die ™K*i*i<™ rl Ihe «>*»*« !“ , ,, n , 

^aDbillty i. ** taHy « tHI, nUber .Her ttol-Md, 

* „|ffi Ihawfatlrwrc*' ar-l •tb«*lM -’ 1 ***** ‘ b °*** Wal * 
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bi Fellowship with Vanma is broken by sin .—This is 
brought out in VII. M, 2 nnd more fully in VII. 88, 4*6: 

4, VaruntftQok on board with him Vasistlui, 

Made him ft fUsdii by h' 9 i rti E h t}- working; 

The Sage oil gladsome days made him ft singer. 

As long ns days, fts long ns dawns continue. 

5. But now what has become of this our friendship, 

‘Wlieii lovingly we walked together erstwhile; 

When, sovereign Vnrupa, to thy lofty palace, 

Thy thousand-gated house I had a d m ittance f 

Wo have here two pictures of the intimacy which 
Vnsisfha enjoyed with Vamp a; first, when he was in a bent 
at sea alone with Varut’a, and again when as the guest of 
Varupa he liad free access to his thousand-gated house. 
But alas! this intimacy was broken through sin. The 
violation of Varuya's ordinances involves loss of communion 
with him as well as penalty in the form or disease and 
death. Varnpa as a holy god has righteous indignation 
against the sinner. 

e) Van*na is besought to loose the sin ner from sin an d \ts 
penally.- As specimens of Vedie prayer for release from 
sine, wo have the following:— 

Set us free from the misdeeds of our fathers, 

From those that we ourfolvflB have perpHroted » 

Like faltlD-ihiftf, O king, like enlf rope-faBtened, 

So set ihou free Vasistha from thy fetter. VTL 8S, 5. 

Ab from a bond release me from transgression. 

i t & t u . , . , « I + --■-* + *■' 9 " 

Remove far hmtt the debts by me contracted. 

Let me not Buffer, king, for guilt of other*. II. 28 F 5*, 

Against n friend* companion* or a brother, 

A Mtow-lrf Minton* or againat n stranger. 

Whatever trespass we have perpetrated. 

Do thou, O Varupa, from ihiit release lift* 

If wc, like those that play ai dice, have cheated, 

Have really sinned, or done amiss unwitting. 

Cast all these sins away, ns from us loosened ; 

So may we, VnrntfA, be thine own beloved, V , B5 h 7 4L 

1 Til HOp a, 3, 7; I- 2-1* il T Uf L 2$, 2i ek. 
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A hundred jiffl thy ronifldit^p a ihoiwaiid f 
Wi1& he thy grace nnd dtapr Q soverdirii ruler; 

Fnr, far away from us drive off Destruction, 

And make m free from every sin committed. 

O Vanina, we depreento thine anger 

By bowings dowKi, oblatiorii,, jiicrificefl; 

Sage Ah urn, thou sovereign widely ruling, 

Release from us the sins we have committetl* I* 24 , 9 P 14 . 


A god who is thus appealed to is conceived asn merei- 
ful and gracious god. There ora many references to the 
(p-ace 1 Of V*rm>«, which is clearly the basis of the hope 
of the worshipper who is conscious that he has violated 
Vanina's lews and so is the object of his wiath, ^ o r u n a 
is the Lord of life and death. H he has ‘weapons' with 
which to consume the evil-doer (II. £8, 7), he has also a 
hundred, a thousand ‘remedies' (I. 24, 9) with which, as 
the divine physician, to heal and restore the penitent. 
The forgiveness of sin is conceived as a removing of sin, 
that is, of its penalty, and as a release, separation and 
losing therefrom ’. The conception of sin as a defilement 
and of forgiveness os a eleansing from such defilement 
is not found explicitly stated in the tfv. 3 Bin itself is 
viewed as transgression and indebtedness \ There are, a» 


a rill if i all, iWtllitH VU. iiiii - r 


&7 h I ; 
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we have seen, two consequences of sin, the loss of the 
fellowship of the holy Varup*, and the physteal penalty of 
disease or death. Prayer to Varune for the remission ot 
sin seems to cover both needs alike. There is certainly 
prayer for deliverance from disease and death There is 
also (by implication) prayer for the restoration of \ struma's 
friendship * ; and tho feeling is expressed that Vara pa’s 
grace deserves 'slave-like' devotion (V II. 86, i ); for through 
the grace bestowed those who have been the objects of 
Varupfl's wrath become his beloved (V. 85, 8), and stand 
before him and liis law guiltless- and so happy-hearted 

(VtL 86, 2). 

d) Sin in ‘the transgression of the late’ of Varuna 
This is the burden of TO «G, and it is implied wherever 
there is an appeal to Varuma for the remission of sin. 
For example: — 

Whatever ordinance fwataj «f thine, 

God Varli^flp we violate* 

An human being!* day by day; 

Yet U> the stroke iubjeet on not* 

Death-defying of the angry one. 

The wrath of the incensed one. I. 1*3* 

Whatever wrong u«ain«t the heavenly rm we do, 

Being but men* O Vflruon, whatever law 

Of IhEne we may have broken through thoughtlessness,^ 

For that transgression do not injure iib, O god. VIl. 

According to one passage tho moral ordinances and 
laws 5 are an expression of Yanmsfs character imd will, 
being built, as it were, upon him: 

1 Sm vil 4; I. -■*< w*ifc ih 5a p r 

* vit H-H, i-y, so, 2. 

1 VII- S&, “* I. 15- 

* OttosT ffidl ha« to do in m tci*w fligre* with the |rianifcti«mt or nttUu 1 

cl sin. *a wiU be out in Uae pm|«r fhux, 

* Tb c ^Du roipiojed *J* vrate ‘utdmuux' I. 1 i IL 2t* P e ^-1 

VU- HQ, 3 i JUM* iv. 4 s VI* G7* fl, *^i *r*t* ' will' 

tV 42 1-2; dak** 'wiU* 3a pHiadak** 'whose wid b f«^ J VII. U&i I. *!<’■ 
Cfl VIL 80 p 0. The i™ PH* ef tb“ W*U at ft* Ita *—* - hpt ^ r 

fipjiJicd in (he flfthfir Of utuK w of mf'rtk, O'. IWuKalwfF^ A(tV. A 
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Por on thee, imrt Derivable one, are founded, 

As on a mountain, ordinances unshaken- IL 38, 8* 

No wonder, then, that the gods follow the will find 
ordinances of Varups 1 . The laws of Varunn, like the laws 
of the Medea and Persians, change not. His is the charac¬ 
teristic epithet dhrUavrata ‘whose ordinances are Ii*ed’ t . 

As regards special sins, we meet with auch implicit 
prohibitions on the part of Varupa as not to kill (I. 41, 8), 
not to etirse (I. 41, 8), not to deceive (II. 27, 18, VII. 65, 3, 
VIII. 49, 3), not to gamble (II- 20, 5), or at least not to 
cheat at gaming (V. 85, 8) and not to indulge immoderately 
in wine, anger and dice (VIL 86, 6>\ Vedio ethics was, on 
the whole, tribal, as might be expected at that early age, 
moral obligation being largely limited to the elan, lint 
there is in V. 86, 7 a reference to the possibility of sinning 
against a stranger, and in tine next verse the distinction 
is drawn between deliberate sinning and such sin as is 
committed unintentionally* 

As regards the causes of sin the Vodic Indians clearly 
believed that “to err is human" (L 25, 1, VII. 89, 5), They 
plead as excuses fur sin thoughtlessness, weakness of will, 
wine, anger, dice, bad example and evil dreams*. Besides 
being responsible for one’s own sins, there M also the 
suggestion In VII* 86, 5 and II, 28, 9 that one may be 
responsible for the sins of others, especially for the sins 
of one's ancestors, who are bound up with one in the same 
bundle of life 1 . 

e) *is omnipresent and omniscient, Vamna is a witness 
of the deeds of men. For this aspect of Varmjn’s character 
I. 25 is important : 


> rv *3, 1*2 i 8D, 4 f VJII, 41, 7- 

* r. 25, 8, 10, rtr. Their b the mregwlion thul nnwxl Uw J4 « ri»W “ 
jibyiiira] l*w, flfta wren W™ 

jVibnciLlirrjptr. MiV. 52. 

• vn. tta, a; stt, 3, fi. 

*CT Ex. XX. 5. PS. LI. 5, HbBJ, VII 2U. 
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7. He knows the path of birds that through 
The atmosphere do wing their night, 

And ocean-dwelling knows the ships, 

& r He knows, as one whose law is firm. 

The twelve months with their progeny, 

Knows too the month of later birth, 

9 + He knows the pathway of the wind, 

The wide, the high, the mighty wind, 

And those that sit enthroned above- 

IQ, Enthroned with in Ids palace sits 
God Varuga whose law \* firm. 

All-wise Tor universal sway, 

11. From there the observant god beholds 
All strange and secret happenings, 

Things that are done or to be done 

12. Let him the all-wise Aditya 

Moke ail our days fair-pathed for ns; 

May he prolong our earthly lives* 

13. Wearing a golden mantle, clothed 
In sh ining garb, Is Varan a ; 

His spies are seated round about. 

li He whom deceivers do not dare 
Try to deceive, nor injurera 
To harm, nor til 1 hostile to defy. 

Quite in the game spirit is L 2i f G: 

Tfty realm, O YArana, thy might, and anger, 

Even these winged birds have not attained to, 

Nor yet the waters that go on for ever. 

Nor { mountains) that obstruct the wind's wild fury. 

Hero Varu^a'S separateness and ethical transcendence 
are emphasized* Ills realm is 'beyond the flight of birds*, 
beyond the utmost surge of the waters and beyond the 
farthest reach of the wind breaking mountains. Within 
the highest heaven he sits enthroned in his thoussnd-gat^d 
palace, wielding universal sway* surrounded by his spies \ 

*Tbe ip l» (jrpWrtA} of Varan* mJffht hr migrated w die cmyi of *h* ian, 
uimh And Atiin, which, u it wen*, March oat lir- dda#i *r men.. It it 

pMnildc. SowtTtp, to m bed llir work biff of Milflffr. Uw beWr «sly k±Hff Vmuu 
beiisff ^Hipped like u eailhlj kbsg with a ■«*«* tor***’ *1 ipk* to durom 
iTtLilHn (a Xh*m if ^naltaiiod the nil-mink: might of VitufcA COIdeabcfg 

ftV. Mfl). The Inuiinii Mithn* jd» Sm ipto 
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the g 11-wise observer of the doeda of men. The “heaven 
and llie heaven of heavens cannot contain” him; but on 
the contrary, the three heavens and the three earths are 
deposited in him (YIL 87 p 5) r and he is all-embracing 
(VEIL 41, 7) + Ufa omnipresence is such that a man 

cannot escape from Varuna by fleeing far beyond the sky 1 
(AV P IV, 16 p 4), He knows the flight of birds in the sky* 
the path of ships in the eca and the course of the wind; 
and he beholds ell the secret things that have been or 
ah nil be done. Thus past, present and future, far and near, 
arc ell alike to him. As such he cannot be deceived 
Whatever thing two sitting down together talk about, 
Varuiia as a third knows (AY* IV, 16 p 2). He surveys the 
truth and falsehood of men (VH* i% 3)* No creature can 
even wink without him (IL 28, G), and the winkings of 
men T s eyes are all numbered by Varupa (AV. IV. 18, 2), 
V anion's omniscience is distinctive and typical, Agni being 
compared to him in this respect (X. ll p 1)\ 

f) Means of gaining the mercy of Varum i.—Among 
the means expressed or implied may be mentioned moral 
seriousness in trying to discover one's 'hidden faults 1 
(VO. 86, 3-4)* confession of sin (VO. 86, 6; 88* 6; £9* 3)* 
longing to be justified in the sight of Varupa (VJL 87, 7; 
L 24,15) p prayer for the remission of penalty (often) \ purpose 
after new obedience (VJL 86, 7) p oblntions and sacrifices 
(I. 24 f 14 ) p and hymns of praise* As examples of praise 
are the following: — 

% this my praise song, Varu^a. sovereign ruler* 

Reach unto thee and make thy heart complaisant. VII. 80, 8« * 

May vp thy heart by means of aong 
For grace, O Vanina, release, 

As charioteer a tethered steed. 


l C? tt*. cxuix. 

1 rfiiJii AAd. VIJ, 4f I- 113, 14 ; II. 2S. 8. 

J MwmIdi mil, VM. 26. 

•Yll. «0 F 3; 88* 82, 1, a -j t 34, V, IMS; 25, 1-9; V 33 h 7-8, 

U 23, 5-7. IP- 
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Away indeed in search of good 
My (hymns) propitiatory fly, 

Ev p n as the hinds unto their neets. I. 25, 34. 

In the prayers for the pardon of sin there is undoubtedly 
too greet an emphasis on the removal of the temporal 
consequences of sin; and some of the V a rap a hymns are 
rather conventional and possibly late’, Such literary 
monuments, however, as we have of the worship of V a rug a 
represent the fullest consciousness of gin that is found 
anywhere in the hymns of the RLk; and most of them were 
probably produced within some special Aryan tribe or 
priestly family, such as the VaaEsthash 

The Vasisfha hymns to Varttga, Mitra-Varupa + Indro- 
Varuiin and the Adityas in Bk. VII (17 in all out of 104 
hymn.^ le. one-sixth of Book VII) are the most notable in 
the Ijtigveda* 

The hymns addressed to Vnrupa p c. g, VII. 88, are most 
probably to he regarded themselves as in some sense 
sacrifices 1 , and, as such, means for propitiating Varuna. 
As soon as Vasisthu learns the nature of his sin against 
Varnna, he purposes to appease him 1 by means of adoration. 
In the later Vcdic literature are described many ritualistic 
devices for accomplishing the same end \ But in the Varupa 
hymns of the ^v. the sacrifices which receive the emphasis 
are the outpourings in confession nod prayer of what seems 


h Hapkbai. HI- S4-65- 

* We muai remember EJiaE Buhii ia only iJirec or femr hosd^d mlW Jnvrn the 
Cub job- it u jmlfcle Elmi the Utml? tbe Vi»tilhPE9 remMwrf Jtj 1we4i wili 
RwirU, mniL (JtuiukI id Npmuml wpnJaip part prtMu iriUi the wueship al Vuhsha 
or bis n^Lii vsC^tit [a It Ait, Keiib t IWr^/mnAuu an fEkimdiiHkAr CT. HW> bold* 
ttil “the bJutjmI fit tbc pKTopte nvrr Irfa Jtnd [ikilin did BOt ■! lint And In EEkIT 
■'Aline rompleEe sennnee **• Thu u pn>hnblu , It ihrn lbe Bop^Eian of r.waliciuftl 
I flJewottrtft brEwrna Cic hirjiib wi lisn'-tnn u accepted we urn rafce the V’aniiui 
hjnuu and ibe KoroMtHan reformatlDU u chmt^bjgioiUy, ptful ptwr htfb 

■bon! I000 P* C. r or n Htlk «r]Jrn 
a Oldm^np, RV. 31 B. 

m SS, 4. cf- f . 24 h 14. 

4 Obknhfnt. BY* 310-329. 
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almost 'a broken and a contrite heart'. It is been use of a 
change of attitude on the part of the sinner toward his sin 
that Yarupa can show himself just while justifying the 
sinful 1 „ Because Vnruiui is gracious and merciful, ha 
delights* to respond to the cry of tlio penitent. By way of 
the ritually appointed oblations and sacrifices (I. 24, 14; 
VIT. 86, 2) the sincere penitent doubtless offered the Vedic 
eijiiivalent of ‘a broken spirit’. 

It is juat because Vanina is ethically so exalted and 
because there is hardl}* a hymn of his which does not 
contain some reference to sin and its remission, that there 
is such danger of committing the * psychologist's fallacy \ 
that is p the fallacy of importing modern and especially 
Christian feelings and conceptions into the hymns. 

$) Vanina grants protection and happing to his 
worshtpprrs . — IIoppy are they who experience the mercy 
of Varuna (VII. 86, 2) and continue in his - ordinance 
<n. 28, 2); for Varui.ta represented by the sun bain a 
thousand boons to give (VIT. 88, 1). He guards the thoughts 
of men (Vlli. 41, I), grants protection 1 {IT. 28, 8, VII. 88, 6, 
VI1L 42, 2), removes fear (II, 28, ti, 10), delivers from thief, 
wolf and inauspicious dreams (II. 28, 10) and furnishes the 
singer with a wealthy patron 1 (II. 28, II). 

h) Vanina an Lord of ike Ethical Order is a holy God , — 


1 <y, Koto. lit. 30. 

'The word nriifjy 1 protection Y ii MvhI from rri in Ih* 1*1 

J Wirin flla^ l^pullf Ekritight oiat li^vc fnicmtl a i <Hiih.8cliiJIV lidwwJl tlftB 

uiune VnjLi urn, And Car pretwiiTP upod of Vimu^i Wp in? rrifiLbdeil flf 

die » 

“ As thir tBiMLBtailW irt? RWiftd alwH it JentSsJein, 

Bo Jrkivih U TT5nnd hLmI his people". Ps. t'XW, ^ 
d Tll* daittfliflMa or lim UKstfoa frf a palrmt 1 netil not 

disturb us rreu id a Vihidb hymn, *bcs we recall Ihai Znmiiiubtis in one of 
the prnuine HVhM PftWiwM Ahum M*±dii thst be hul Irtn proncdK-d as a mw«ni 
"tea mares with a sullies noil ■ nuurl J * trades "the future gift ef wtllflJf* And 
tmntort*h[T b CTauA XUV, 1% Ii mu ffcU by ihew? auHrnt see™ lhal godhut** 
il pro nuble nut only fur ,f the life ?i4 h in tx™?", tnil kin for Pl lin: Me Ihsl 
now Is. 11 - Tbwi. ino, sUfl*a it iu H. 38 may bt au *liiorijd addition. 

p pi 
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This is his distinctive! province Other gods share with 
him in his cosmic activities such as the creation and 
direction of the world, sending of rain* etc,, hut outside of 
his own circle of the Iclitjas none have to do so fully as 
Vanina with the moral life and destiny of mankind In 
passages* the context of which is ethical, Vanina is referred 
to as *the support 1 of flta f P as possessing ‘the fountain of 
rita* (.XL 2 8 F B) and as the one en whom as on a mountain 
everlasting ordinances are based (IL 2B t 8), The conception 
of ethical order was covered and explicated by ibo statutes 
idUartmmlt decrees and ordinances (proto) of 

Vanina- The term vrata, which is so often used in con¬ 
nection with Varntfa I® to be derived from vri la 'choose V 
•wtlT, therefore * ordinance*, *wiU\ The word suggests 
that the laws of morality are to be referred immediately 
to the holy wUP of Vampa* The heat V r edic equivalent of 
the New Testament expression 'the will of thud 3 would 
accordingly be Vomna^ya tTatwn, 4 the will of Vamps*' 
J The great conception of Rita "Order* stands in the 
closest connection with Varuya* whether in its cosmic or 
its ethical application. Thus; 

The Adilya distributed the waters, 

Tk? rive nt fiVamna?x hot y order; (cos idle) 

Unwearied do they flaw and never larry, 

Like birds that speed them quickly on their courses 


p d hm-m rM L 10.'., 6, 

* Mrillrt fJTJL X. 2, p. 157| propoia t* V&mu with train 

'ortllniDrt 1 , Afi^taa urrrjfa. iin'^iW 'stflilfm-t', Krt’al* J «dcr\ 'Uf', Aftwlinslf 
Vuiina would In- wSginiJEj h l^rwusficitwai nf tie fain of OF'tfpr, b SyodrripjiE 
'lif of mbs’, lifer Mhn k fas of [he ivmpAi;| l T nut ii U uid kl» fnaffalff that Uiii 
diUTBlii-i- iTom. From the frrtlk- n«| tyL may lave fates tlimu^h 

hron^l into wnino-tlnu, with Viirinia » a* fcn farm i kind nf 
dymolidjat aisppiil for tLe tlhjugbl uF ifac will* rtrtlinaiwfw, jtftiulta, tictfwi rtf 
Viftini? Tli? AryjuiK of India ]oti to etymolL^ke, and S&nskril Icmis IehU 
pccj-iliurty wtll to sUL'h En-iitm#n t, 

1 ttfXljjld tGtj fhrj? l Thno. |Y. 3 * cio. 
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As from n bond release me from transgression, 

Jltiy u-e #1 util, ['aruwo, thy spring of ordcr t (cltiic&l} 

Slay no thread break as I weave my devotion, 

Nor mass of work before the time bo shattered* 11- iSi !***■ 


The ’prayer ‘May we swell, Vanina, thy spring of order' 
seems to imply co-operation with Varuya through the 
practice of righteousness and reverent devotion* Vamp as 
'ordinances ’ are fixed and changeless, nevertheless man is 
free either to obey them or to disobey them* To obey 
them is life and health ; to disobey them Is death 5 . 

^itn, then, in its ethical connection meant the moral 
law. It was an impersonal conception. With the passing 
of Varuflft in the post-Vodic period, the content of rita was 
taken up into that of (Moriwfln ‘law* and kurman ‘retri¬ 
bution'. The conception of fita in the Indo-Iranisn and 
Vedic periods is a striking witness to the belief that the 
world-order is essentially righteous, and that morality 
belongs to the inmost nature of things* Being embodied 
in the will of Varupa was made concrete end personal. 
As the guard ion and cherisher of moral order Varuya was 
called ribivan ‘holy’ and patadatyt 'whose will is pure'. 
Thus on that 'far-off hank and shoal’ of time the \odic 
Indiana were not without the conception of a law of 
righteousness viewed as the will of a holy God. 

6. Varpna and Cosmic Order. 

a ; area tor and Sovereign , — V a my a’s creative seti vi ty 
vs expressed in such passages as the following: 

Wise are the generations through the greatness 

Of him who propped the two wide worlds asunder; 

Pushed back the great and lofty vault of heaven, 

The day-star, too : an d sp read the ear ih out broadly. U 1.86,1. 


Yanina cutteth for the tun his pathways, 
Causeth the river floods to hasten seaward; 


- n* «pr-t« Kbi rt«ya *rda* ^ r"-’ <«■ 2iJ - »■ ■" *““°f 1d >?? 

I (KV. 19c>, Ls *™*l tor »and tic ■mo"« tbc Av«i*d o.UK mo. * - *■ 


out (l; v 

1 (, U, 0, It, t&i 
diitb'- Horn, vr* 21). 
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£%s for Hie shining days their mighty channels, 

Guiding thorn jlp a raeor guides liiu Juntos. 

Thy breath, the wind, resoundeth through the mid-air. 

Like ft wild bonst that smites iu prey in pasture; 

[kstween these two world-halves, the great, the lofty, 

Are, Varii^a* nil thy loved habitatjutffl* VTL &7 t 1-2. 

In buflelese spare- king Vanins. the holy, 

Sustains erect the summit of a gmt tree; 

Its rays* whoso root is high above, stream downward t 

Among an bo deposited these gleam Engs, 

King Tarn [in hath made a spacious pathway. 

Wherein the sun may travel on his Journey; 

Foot for the footless made wherewith to stay him, 

And by his bun removes heart-piercing trouble. 

The stars that show themselves by night Id heaven 
Placed high above,— where are they gone by daylight ¥ 
Inviolable are Varuna's regulations, 

And through the night the inoon wide-gleaming wanders. 

I. 24, 7^ 10. 

a a already pointed out, embraces both cosmic and 
ethical order. Yn rune's creative power is manifested 
especially in the great vault of heaven, through which he 
has made a path for the sun to travel by day, and for the 
moon anil stars by night. As compared with the moon 
and stars, the sun in the Rv. receives the emphasis, being 
called the 'day-star 1 {fiak^atr^ YU, 86, 1) t the ‘tree of the 
$ky r (L 24, 7} f the * mighty beast p (VIL 87, 6), £ tha heavenly 
measuring line' (V. 85 f 5b 'tta lofty bull* (VIL 8&* 1), p tho 
golden swing' (VIL 87, 5), ‘the eye of Mitra and Vnruya t 
(VI. 51, 1 > p and ‘the bright beautiful face of rita* (VI. 51, 1), 
The wind is Ya run it's breath 1 and his habitat or domain 
is I he great space between heaven and earth (VII. 87, 2). 


1 1 fc<H* iht docriplim of Vjtmmi u hirini ihr wind for his h/with, ilso nun tar 
hit * 71 , wwl dw r»jw* brtTn^n bwtm Ami rai'th fnr hb home, hw upon his 
ori^n*] phynl^jd iubstmeF All (bal . in hv raid is Lbii Jt Ills in well 
wElh Ihft sHirH.f) fftjtft m 't& craupw/, mimdj - rnC^Jnpus-.ins ji kj\ 

As a Whiter of fru t Vnmna bu bdnme ® enlirrlj fptrilimlifixl in liar Hi\ that 
cathmi; am b* pruin] with reriAialy t> ropuil# ha Of%bud nutur*- 
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Yaruga is a divine path maker, having dug out channels 
for the rivers and tho days as well as for the sun, The 
appearance and disappearance of aim, tnoon anti star* and 
their course# are all subject to the regulations {vraMm, 
I. 24, 10) of Varuoa, There seems to bo the suggestion in 
all this that the order whicli rules in the physical world 
should also rule in the moral world. Through his creative 
might he makes men wise 

Like Ahura Mazda, Vnruna is represented as the creator 
of the best things: 

Tho Air hath Vanina placed Among the tree-tops, 

Milk in the cows and strength In the swift horses, 
Wisdom in heart? and fire within the waters. 

In heaven the sun and soma on the mountain- V. Si, 2, 

As creator Varmja i# naturally ruler. The attribute of 
sovereignty (kfatra) is very specially his. He is 'the king 
of all that >#* (VII, 87, 6), 'the king of the whole world’ 
(V. 85, 3). The title samraj' ‘universal monarch’ is so 
often applied to him that it may bo regarded ns peculiarly 
his. Srnroj ‘self-dependent,’ i. e, independent ruler (If, 
og ( i) r js also given to him as a title. Vanina's sovereignty 
embraces both the physical and the moral spheres, Varuhn 
sit* enthroned within his heavenly palace, fully equipped 
for universal sway {samrajtja I. 25, 10). 

The sun as tire eye (eakptt) of Varan n and tho face 
tanika) of rifa (VL 51, 1) may he regarded as a visible 
symbol 1 of Yamm. Wo may compare the following; — 


'ey. r*. xix. Jni, xxxvmxLL 

* V. 85, i, 

» Only n symbol, Iw It Doted. TV mrtipW ol Utc Ha nwl llgfct u* ™d 
in cwoDCi'Uon willi Vnnina, jmi ns thf “«* motel**™ ^ ui*4 <.f (W Ifl IV 
Bilite. for tied u '■ Min and »tUfld 1 , and 'the Its of f Itfaleonana* l , 

T». 81 11 i Mil. IV, 2, If w« had to obooac bel*»it !hr aim nod the tnooa tu 
Hhcodginnl [dyik" 1 bteii of Vampa. wc sbemtd, «i tho ban* of Rigredic CTidtnw, 

I (Jiff! HO L’hlHH liar fLUhr 
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Now that at last I have come hear and seen him. 

The face of Varu^a looks like that of Agni; 

To see his beauty may the master lead me 

Unto the sun in heaven or to the darkness, VII &&, 2. 

Hero, too, the son as the heavenly form of Ago! resembles 
the face of Varui?a. But the beauty of Varui?a may bo 
s^en either by looking at the aim in beaver by day or by 
night looking at moon or star. The tbcaphany of Yaruim 
Is given at both times to the spincuially illumined. 

Again: 

Lika Dvinas, god Yaruga sank into the Sindhii, 

Like a white drop, or mighty beast* descended; 

Ruling in depths and measurer of the mid-air f 

King of tide worlds whose empire is lair-bounded. VIL 87,6- 

This verse presupposes sumo place on the Indus whore 
sky and water meet, and whore the light-bearers (sun* moon 
and stars ) ns revelations of Vnruna seem to sink into the 
sea-like bosom of the great river. Varan a as represented 
by the sun is compared, when be ginks into the sen, with 
a white drop or ball or with n mighty beast. 

b) Vanina and'the Waters, — We may cite the following 
stanzas from V. 85, 3-G: 

3. Yaruqn caused the cloud-eaak opening downwards 
To stream forth over heaven and earth and mid-air :: 
Therewith the king of aU the world doth moisten 
The ground, just a» the rain the fields of barley. 

L What time Varupa longcth for the cloud-milk. 

He moifeiteneth the ground, yea earth and heaven. 

The mountains clothe them selves then in the rain-cloud, 

Their firm foundations the strong hcroe# loosen. 

5+ Let me declare this mighty deed of magic 
Of Vanina the glorious and the godlike, 

Who standing la the air's mid region meted 
The earth out with the sun as with a measure. 

G. This a too, is the all-wise god's deed of magic, 

A mighty dead, which none hath ever challenged, 

That all the streams that pour themselves out quickly 
Do never fill the one seq with their waters. V. E5 h 3-6- 
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Ho ktmwB iho path of bird a that wing 
Thrones air tliftir flight, knows too the path 
A boat takes h ocean-dweller he, T. 25, 8. 

The Adilya distributed the waters; 

The rivers fallow Yarupa'a Roly order; 

Unwearied do they flow and never tarry h 

Like birds that speed them quickly on their courses. JI. -L 

Vani(ifl, as lord of cosmic order, has control of tho waters. 
The connect ion of Vnruria frith this depart moiat of nature 
Is so emphasized as to require special explanation. Tho 
great encircling vault of the sky is sometimes A clothed 
with light es with a garment \ majestic in its repose and 
calm, the very picture of sovereignty and order. Again 
it is covered with dark rain -clouds, By day it is traversed 
by the sun ; at night* by moon and stars^ and Usns displays 
her beauty in the morning. It is the same mighty vault 
by hypothesis the same Yanina as originally conceived — 
that undergoes those magic transformations. It is sug¬ 
gestive that the word nuiyw ’occult power' is specially used, 
in connection with such changes. In the ten hymns ad¬ 
dressed to Varuya Mfafff occurs only four times (V* 80, 5, 6 
and VIIT. 4l f 3, 8) and then in hymns, which especially 
emphasize Varurip's connection with water. Through his 
*oceult power' he measures the earth by the sun as with a 
measuring line (Y_ 85, a), brings it about that the constantly 
flowing streams never fill the one sea (V, 85, 6), and es¬ 
tablishes the dawns (VIII. 41, 3)* With his Hhioing foot he 
scatters magic wiles {mfiy&h VIH 41, 3), doubtless the evil 
magic of the demons of darkness. 

Varuna bears the title mmudriya ’oceanic" (L 25, B) 
and is called a ’hidden ocean 1 (samurfrah aplcyaJt VII. 41,5), 
both references being primarily to his atmospheric 
character. The fact that the rain fulls from the sky 
proves that there is in the sky an invisible ocean, os the 
source of supply, ’the waters above the firmament \ 
Vanina ’he of the nil-covering sky* is thus naturally 
conceived as J he of the all-covering rain*, the lwo appearing 
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at tiroes as one and the same. A similar development of 
moaning is seen in Dyaua, Zeus and Jupiter, each originally 
meaning Hhe bright shining sky 1 , nod each coming to 
have in addition a "rainy 1 character 1 , just as in the case 
Of Vanifla. Furthermore V,a mo a by a n aty ral de v c I opine nt \ 
very much as in the parallel case of Indra, comes to be 
the lord of the earthly as well ns of the heavenly waters 5 . 
7. Varena and TttB Aditvas. 

The Adilya* * are a group of gods with Varans the 
Adilya par excellence at their head. They may be charac¬ 
terised in genera i as “the gods or celestial light* 1 . The 
group, however, is som e w ha t i ndefin ito both a s to t he n u m her 
of gods it includes and as to their names. In IL 27, I six 
are mentioned, namely Mitro, Aryamnn, Bhagu, Varuflfi* 
Dak^a and An^n. In JX F . l I4 ri 3 the number is given a* 
seven* In X. 72 t 8 ns eight- In the later Vedic literature 
twelve is the usual number of the Adilyas, to correspond 
apparently with the number of the month*. 

In addition to the names given above there am 
sometimes mentioned DM tar, India, Vi vacant, Martfinda, 
RGrya and Vis^u, There seem to be certain points of 
contact between the seven Am&tha $pmtm of Zoroastn- 
finlem and the Vedict Adilyas (likewise assumed to be seven). 
In order, however, to make up the list of seven Adilyas, 
it is necessary to add one to the number given in XI. 17 f l f 
Shrya an Macdonell thinks *, or possibly Pa rj any a 

1 Qf. Jupilrr /^Jirnu and ZtQC W {Zrtif i^Jns). 

* 11 Um UotL 4 <t iifew don Kitfm gebhioL wird m'di Iclrhl rn #\wm Gft*t *Ura 
Wia n him! denn weh dm Ifrcre* mtoricteto OUmh*F& ZDMG. L, te*. 

*The ni^pitab at Vwnarai u rfjFMI of the unUrt would fiod ■ support in 
popfdpr otjFmolofr, if Vanini mtn ranna-ted wEtli rrf H in mm r in thn pmw of 
1 a* whs** coveting if min mnd dir \ or with *uc& monlm u x\ri * wnirr 1 mad rnri 
S» Ihn&pra III. SO n 71* FtwL el (VS- fi, I24-JSS) hold* ihil ibe 
vi^en' diuicltf uf Vinjai b origlBil mil fuiul.inriitaj, 

* MortWI], VJ| 

*4ta Yum. 47. 1 M inlcqin'U't I bj- Oldfnlitrg, 7.DH0. L. S3. 

" VII, 44. 

1 Sdir*dK, AH f, 400-423, 
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ft) Vnntna and Sfitru, the Adifya Chiefs Of the 
approximately seven Adltytis the most distinct and indi¬ 
vidualised are Varupn and Mitra, Mitra has not a single 
quality which is not found In Varupa 1 * What is said 
of Varan a a Iona is said equally of Mi tr a-Vanina- Thus 
Ultra and Yanina art* related to rila (V, G2 P 1) and are 
even identified with rita (V* 68, 1), have the sun for their 
eye (Vll. G3 P 1). are kings and Imperial rulers (V. 62, 3; 
63 p 2) r wield dominion (k^tfra V. Ij6 p 2 t li) t are Asura* and 
possess jx#ttra-hood (VIL G5 P l r 2) p are the guardians of 
fi'Ai (VIL 64, 2) and of the word (V* G2 V 0) t manifest 
creative activity by establishing heaven and earth (\\ 62 p 3) 
and setting the sun in heaven {V, 63, 7). possess steadfast 
and inviolable ordinances {V „ 69, 1, 4) p have spies and 
watch with unwinking eye the deeds of men (VIL 61, 3), 
take account of sin* (VIL fit), l p 3, 9; M 9 8), manifest anger 
(VII. 62 t i) t are the chastisers of anrita (VIL 60, 6; 61, 6), 
strengthen mid cherish r*Yo (V. G5 P 2; 67 p 4) p are observers 
of rita , t. r. 'order-loving' (ritai'fma VII. 62, 3), are pure- 
minded {jildfidakitasa V. G6 P 4), are gracious and merciful 
(V, 7(> f 1; VIL 60, 10), ore wise (V, 63, 7) and givers of 
wisdom (VII. GA, 6, 7), are uniters of people (V. G5 r 6; 72 r 2) 
and it | * holders of mankind (Y + 67, 2), wield occult power 
(mftyli V 63 p 3 P 4) and through it effect magic transfor¬ 
mations of the sky (Vp 63, 4, 6), send forth the rain {\* G3 P 
1-3 P VIL 63, 4) p are lords of rivers (ftadhupatl VU, G4 P 2> p 
and together mount their car in the highest heaven {\\ 62, 
3 # 7-8; G3 r l) r 

Hymp V. 63 emphasizes the rainy aspect of Mitra- 
Varuna and its connection wills mm/d ‘occult power 


1 With tbff e l’C i■ ti■:■ 11 jxtoiUv gflroraJ/*wi 'uniting mtm\ which however 
jj refill j fnpllidl m YveDi t if not ^uutllr pml wan'd of folm in L 13®. 3, 

* iJ3ttt-V*ruA* are MlEWpdifrt nm-Unifa #iiu ¥ OnRrfSffr&i drubbed wtsh 
mjzsT fctleii, nguitit (itaboodSee VM~ SO, ll i- worth j ot nole 

tbffMhv group of Vim^Kh brmfli if > Wkm- Vwuci it |Y|L ilCMQS) >t>oUuji* ir/cntM 
to tfn, vrhe™ she A Sri group (V. <W*72j » ifcroW «F«uh refcrencff, 

ke Iniwt ufcplHUj. 
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containing also allusions to the Manila or florin-winds* 
and Pnrjanya the deified ‘rain-cloud 1 . It reminds One of 
V. 85, a hymn to Varuna already considered\ and also of 
V. 83 a hymn addressed to Pnrjanya, 

To Mitra-Varuna V. 63, 

L. In highest heaven ye twain united mount your car, 

Joim guardians of order, ye whose law is true; 

What man here, Mitro-Vnmpa, is blessed of you, 

To him from out the sky the min with sweetness stream*. 

2. As joim imperial rulers govern ye the world, 

0 Milra-Yarutta, sunlike at the sacrifice; 

The rain, your boon, we crave, and immortality, 

The thunder*™ traverse the heaven ami the earth. 

3. Joint kings, strong bulls, and lords of heaven and earth are ye 
0 Mitru-Varurm, present and active everywhere ; 

With gleaming storm-clouds girt ye twain attend the roar* 
And through the Asura's 1 magic power cause heuven to ram. 

A. Your magic power, O Mitra-'Vanina* in heaven resides; 

The sun, * gleaming weapon, as a light, doth roam ; 

Elim In the sky with cloud and rain ye do obscure; 

The honied drops, Fnrjnnya, then bestir themselves. 

5 . Their easy-running ear the Marius yoke for pomp. 

Even an a hero. Mitra-Yarnpa, in battle strife; 

The thundcrers traverse the gleaming nimosphcre; 

Ye twain all ruling, sprinkle us with milk of heaven. 

6. A voice, in truth, refreshing, gleaming, shattering, 

Pnrianya utter# now, O iirn-Vanina; i [rower: 

The Murats clothe themselves with clouds through magic 
Cause ye the sky to rain, the red, tile spotless one. 

7. Through law and through the Asura’s magic power ye guard 
The ordinances, Mitra-Varupa, wise gods: 

Through rito, holy order, rale ye all the world; 

The sun in heaven ye stationed ns a gleaming cor- 

Professor Leopold von Schrosler in a recently published 
work 3 seeks to find the seventh Xditya in Parjanya, which 


I p. 13 U. t, 

iTi, A-r. mcnM hrm fr*. 3, 7} i. 
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Jie regards as originally an epithet of DyHtis, and a parallel 
form of DyStiB aad Varuya in their capacity bs heavenly 
rain-givers. Whether this view be correct or not, the 
grent hymn to Farjnnya (V, 83> is worthy of insertion, 
because of its correspondence with similar utterances 
addressed to Vsnijfi and Mitra-Varupa 

V. 83. To Parjawja* 

1. Salute the tnifflity one with thesis thy praise- songs, 

Parjanya laud, with reverence seek to win him. 

The btiLI, the bellowing one r whose gifts enliven, 

Places his set 4 in vegetation, gertii4ike. 

£ The trees he shatter* nml ho smites the Raksasns, 

The whole world Is afraid of the great- weaponed one. 

Even the guiltless man before the strong one flees, 

What lime Ffirjnnya thundering smites the evil-doers. 

3. Like charioteer with whip his horses urging hard, 

He maketh manifest his rainy messengers ; 

From fur awny arise the lion's thundering^, 

What time Farjuuya oountitntes the mlny sky. 

4. The mighty winds break forth, the lightnings flash and fb\ 
The growing plains shoot up, the heavens stream with rain; 
For the whole world of being refreshment is produced, 
What time Farjnnya (juiekenoth the earth with seed. 

5. Under whose law the broad earth bendeth lowly. 

Under whose taw hoofed creatures leap and gambol i 
Under whose law the plant-forme grow diversely, 

As sue!!, Pftfjanjn, grant ua mighty shelter. 

6. Bestow on ns, ye 51 amts, rain from heaven ; 

Pour forth the genial streams of the strong stallion. 

Como hither with this thunder, 0 Pnrjiinya, 

Shedding tho floods as Afiura our father, 

1 gw Itv, V. S5 WHS v. 03, PP* 1311 tml HO, 

fjf tlH? wold Pnrjdupmi in Bpite cl ptionctic diffkuIlM |i«™ fiiiHJiy to be 

i.lmiUiL-ai with the DJinw thF IjthmcULb Ihrader-gM) IVtAnpuh, tfcfu it 

ti> thi- IK- portol. Ffflwibly lh* phAttriic ‘hFItaalEits br sr-moved by 
widi iiw*innaii hjwI *- Muwder a dflftTKtfea Bmiu Uio jwtp^f ^ AH, mtidf' 
1 1 . frrtur d< tLEi ihmagli Uw witfkiujl of pop'll at etymology having been tmvri 
inln Parjunya, Iho mn-dtovti which i zwrmte* U«) (he ®« T - 

Alt, 423. a. 2, 
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?_ Bellow and thunder thou* ihe germ deposit: 

With waj^on waterdaden fly around us. 

Draw vp El thy water-skin unloosened downward. 

Let heights md valleys all alike bo level. 

8, Draw up the mighty vessel, pour it downward ; 

May the streams thus released flow forward rushing. 
Moisten and dreneb with ghee the earth and heaven; 

May then he found good drinking for the cattle. 

&. When thou, F&rjanja, bellowing, 

And Lliumrring smitest evil-doers. 

This whole world, thereupon exults, 

Y m everything upon the earth. 

I0 + Rain thou hast sited, pray grant us its cessation; 

Thou hast made passable the wthlernesses p 
rlnnMlfe thou bast begotten for man's sustenance 
And from thy creatures hast received a praise-song 

This hymn reminds us vividly of Psalms 29 and 65 f the 
thunder and rain Psalms of the Old Testament* As there, 
so here, as well as in V. £5 and 62 r we have the revelation 
of deity in storm and rain. The imagery is tlierioniorphie, 
Parjanya is iho bellowing bull of the sky \ Through the 
rain represented as his seed he quickens the earth and 
generates the plants providing food and drink for man and 
beast. The "will r fvr&ia} of Parjanya governs all things 
within the sphere of his nativity (V. fi). There is n distinct 
ethical element. With his weapon the Lightning Parjanya 
smites the demons and the evil-doers (vy. 2, 9), and causes 
the whole world to rejoice at the vindication of righteous¬ 
ness. So terrible is he that even the guiltless man flees 
before him. In v. b Pnrjanyu receives the remarkable 
epithets "asura" and ' father r the Asura whn is at the 
same time 4 our father 1 epithets w'hich elsewhere are 
ulmost entirely confined to Dyihis and Vuti^a 1 . As re¬ 
gards ethical quality there is nothing in this hymn which 
might not have been addressed to Varena \ 

1 So rijAtu V, 58, y. 

s Filfirr Assim fn %. 12L 3 Is jfcmhAblj Vim.niL fjf. t- ^Krerdcr Alt. aifl p 
n. 1 and 410; hut sew *i» Oliltnbefg, Ntit/t. 34£-3l3< 
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bj Common Characteristic# of the Aditya-group. — 
Vanina stands out dear and distinct with sharply defined 
characteristics. Mitra his companion and double is in most 
matters simply the replica of Yaruna. What is true of 
Mitre is true of all tire other Adilyas in their relation to 
Varunn their head. They have Little or no individuality 
or real personality. They indeed form a system with 
Vanioa, revolving about him, as it were, like planets about 
a central atm. But in relation to Yanina they are little 
more than expressions of his divine nature, personified 
aspects of the in short, little more than names of 

the great god. Thus Ultra and Aryaman explicate the 
social nature and laws of Varupa. Mitra, ‘he of llie 
compact', signifies that Vsiruna is a covenant keeping god 
and demands that men should be like him in this respect. 
Aryaman ‘the loyal", ‘the true' with special reference to 
the marriage contract mcaiiH that Vamp desires truth and 
loyalty in the marriage relation. Bhagt, + he of bounty 1 , 
and AihAn "he of the due share" emphasize the bountiful 
and gracious character of Vnruyu who 1 gives to all men 
liberally', and to every man his duo. Dnk^a 4 he of strength, 
Cleverness, insight, will* emphasizes the creative purpose, 
power and skill of Yaruna. In a word, if the Adityas are 
■in the aggregate sense gods of celestial light", they are 
al&Oj H in the aggregate sensed gods of truth and righteous* 
ness, the creators and directors of an eternal and invio¬ 
lable world-order* both physical and moral. Being ob¬ 
servers of order' rUawinah, L e, "holy" themselves, they 
are able to say with one voice: u Be ye holy, for I uni 
holy*' 1 . With some slight abatement* the saying of 
Msicdonoll is true that “there i* no hymn to Yaruna (and 
the Adityas) in which the prayer for forgiveness of guilt 
does not occur, as in the hymns to other deities the prayer 

1 Mi.tlmarU, TM. M- cf. I Jflhn L B. 

*1 Piftrr, I. 

18&* The VarariA hyEfia Rt. VIII. 41 ]i*4 b!n t» fifiiwil 

rikicii rrkrroc^- 
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for worldly goods” 1 * * Ethically then the Adilyas arc iho 
highest gods of the Vedlc world, No myths are told of 
Vagfqia and the Adilyas, 

c) Place of Adiii among the Adilyas 
Ad ill 1 is dearly an abstract goddess* 'she of bondless 
freedom rl p hence a personified idea, "'The Adilyas are rep- 
resented as the sons of Aditi, sons of her who is the expres¬ 
sion end embodiment of freedom from the bonds of sin and 
suffering, Holli conjectured that Adit! herself is the seventh 
or last Sdltyoi*. Better is it to consider her the mother — 
the common nature' — that binds nil of the Adityaa into 
a unity. In addition to motherhood. Aditi'* most basic 
function is to free from sin. In I. 24,15 the prayer is to bo 
guiltless (amigos) before Aditi. She is besought to release 
her worshipper like a thief that is tied (baddlm VIIf. B7 T 14)* 
The emphasis in the ease of Aditi, as well as in that of her 
sona, is on the ethical. Aditi is represented as the holy 
mother of holy sons, But, as we have seen, Aditi herself 
is an abstraction, a purely Indian goddess, the product of 
ref lection, historically younger than most of her sons. 
What does this mean except that under the figure of a 
moiher a common nature or essence is postulated for the 
Aditya-group. The Adityna as brothers or parallel forms 
express each the common nature of the whole group, and 
that is the quality of guiltlessness and the capacity to make 
even sinful men guiltless. 

1 TU, 27, f/. Pjjtli, Utb*r dip JhtfilA&m Uniter' Jfr drwAm ZJJMG- 

VL 73* 

* Pram dn la Mud. *tih J fcindiiv;i;fl-iftfi 'mnitlufllug 1 . Adliym ti m RH'lmnjmir 

ft »rraa[i-JiL fftttrl £l> I EtJ . mt -j n i m ; L §nn cuf Tlitf PA |hn !•>!» 'll i]rfiJ>Ai putt ilk inaj 1 

bftvr iiLfrUht us Ibti pn-Vedk perind sUmpU '^iik of jiwt » ifjMmlp 

jjiiiTrri A mi'iiJn p mhu of Wp mriv mhj»» th* HtbrmJc 

of Hf-linl 1 , ftftd 'wm at lliuncter'- Aditi lnii^ temliiine up! dotfffbitd having * 
bod wqn-Hil ttiiilj beronife ppininifittl n* a mother- 

1 &y OLd^N'r^. JU 2C t-i p y7i Hnedandl, VlL J^2 ; t. &lLr*£cr, A IL 
2^07, 

* ZDAfG- VI. 76. 
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As an abstraction from the Adkyas, Aditi is not only 
cthicnh but also luminous, She is asked for light (IV, 25 p 
her imperishable Light Is celebrated (VIL S2 f lDi, and Dawn 
is called ‘the lace of Aditi 1 (L 113 p 19). This is the aspect 
of Aditi which Hillebrandt makes central - Aditi as the 
light of day in its boundlessness and imperishability ! ' 
Tn X. 63, 2 occurs the expression dyour aditi 1 Aditi the 
sky' or ‘boundless sky'. On the basis of this and similar 
expressions Max Mailer* * thought of Aditi as the unlimited 
expanse of apace visible to the eye, and Roth J as the bound¬ 
lessness of the sky as opposed to the finite earth. In I. 72,2 
Aditj seems to be identified with the earth 4 . This is the 
view of Fisolid 1 following the Nmffhantuka* The earth 
for Finchel is 'the inexhaustibly creative and generous one 1 . 
In a late passage (L &&* 10) Aditi stands for universal 
nature in a Pantheistic sense* These various cosmological 
arid mystical extensions of the moaning of Aditi are made 
possible by applying the idea of * bound lessness'* 'lack of 
limitation T to different aspects of nature*, such as heaven, 
earth and the totality of existence. Such speculations 
baaed upon the etymology of Aditi are quite after the 
manner of Indian thought, and arc a IJE Egvedic anticipation 
of the methods of the RrUliniauaa, 

d) AdiUjtut and Amesha Sptntm. — Reference has 
already been made to the similarity which holds between 
these two groups of gods. The points of resemblance hare 
boon impressively drawn by Gldenberg 4 . Ahum Mused a 

1 v« + in. I0U-1OS, 

1 SHE, at, -in, 

a PW- 

* iVilAiW -'m i J>r. - . - Qititih, ir *. 4 btnoflM mother Euffa’ w ’tfMefem 

Jkfothrr Aditi \ 

% VS, H* SO, 

1 MiX MmIW iJc'fiuicTi Aditj I* " what ill fr« Inca humk i4 ahj kind, wlmJicf 
af ifftiv or Eim r, frw from phytic*! wrakunw, fra fn^m moral s^uEc Ip , SjiR 33, 
341. 

1 p. it. 
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stands at the head of the (seven) 1 Amesha Spent as, as 
Varut.m at the head of the (seven) Sdityas. As Mazda is 
an Alien, so Vanifis is an Asura. A hare Mazda is the 
lord of right [aska) and Varupa of order (rito>, both 
bearing the same epithet, ashavan riiawin ‘righteous, 
‘holy* *, fn the A vesta Ahura and ttthra appear clearly 
conjoined*, just as Mitra and Vnruria in the fcv. In the 
Avesta the sun is ‘the eye of Aliura Mazda’ (Yosna I. 11); 
in the Veda, ’the eye of Mitra and Varupa’ (VL ol, l,etCA 
As Ahura is related to Spenta Mainyu ‘Holy Spirit’, so 
Van in a is related to Aditi, the holy mother whose nature 
Is freedom and guiltlessness. The Amesha Spentas “are 
parts of the divine hypostasis, sharing with Mazda the 

name Ahura ’Lord’ . The Ahuras are not really separate 

front Mazda or subordinate to him; they seem to be 
essentially part of his own being, attributes of the Divine 
endowed with a vague measure of separate existence for 
the purpose of bringing out the truth for which they 
severally stand,” 1 The same view is to be taken of the 
Adityas in their relation to Varupa. “Alongside of Vamps 
the uniquely great Adilya, the other Adityas appear as 
Jiltle more than expressions of hi* divine nature, personi¬ 
fied aspects of the some—yea, hardly more than names of 
the one great God"*. Thus the Adityas represent the 
‘holy of holies* of Vedio religion, even as the Amesha 
Spentas, ‘Immortal Holy Ones', hold the same place in 
Avestnn religion. 

How arc the similarities which hold between Adityas 
and Amesha Spentas to be explained? Two such similar 


1 S'iCifJ the iililru nut ill,' Amrsh» Spevtu »ppr*r 1 * » Jefinildj doecd 
group. Tin 1 number mvcd u in mil «#e «m]initirrlf tile- WIoi deleniifiMd 
III,. pdorUon o( lor tile plm>; ol honour noxl to Ahum MskIh kih! 

Vinir.it n>|A-i)fetr no* Uw dwutndi of a fixed number, but rslber «Uiie«l 
and Ll l.ll iViD^rtlj ty H 
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lines of development almost certainLy presuppose, m 
already stated 1 , a common starting point in the undivided 
Indo-Iranian period. The Zoroastrism reform obscured 
many resemblances which must have Quisled by leaving 
not one name in common in the two lists. The seventh 
book of the Hv. is specially connected with the worship of 
Yaruya, and it is possible that the priestly family of the 
YnsisthaSj the authors of the seventh book, maintained 
some connection wiEh the mother country Bactria’ before 
and during the progress of the Zoronatrian reform. As 
the pure doctrine of Yahweh was mediated through a 
small group of Hebrew prophets, so may it have been with 
the high doctrine of VaruQA and the Adityas. The real 
ethical anti spiritual earnestness connected with the 
worship of Varuim, the 'holy 3 god, was probably displayed 
only m a limited quarter and among a select few. It may 
he that tliese ‘select few 1 continued In contact with their 
Separated brethren' across the mountains, both giving 
and receiving spiritual inspiration. It is even possible 
that some of the stimulus toward the Zoroastrian reform 
come from India, or vice versa. 

ej Semitic Inftumce possibly U> be recognized in the 
Adityas and Amelia Spmtas, This hypothesis was brought 
forward by Oldenberg 3 to account for three things; 

1 1 j the sevenfold number of the Adityas and A mesh a 
Spent as, (3) the implication* involved in the close asso- 
elation of Mitra (assumed to be a sun-god) with Varuya 
(hence taken to be a moon-god) and with five other 
Adityas (hence taken to be the five planets >, and (3) es¬ 
pecial Jy the appearance of such exalted ethical deities as 
Ahura Mazda and Vanias in the Aryan world. To account 
for these things Oklenberg assumed that there was a 
borrowing of seven planetary gods from the Semitic (or 
Aceado^umcriaii i world* and that of these the [noon-god 

* p. 2&. 
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{Vamnu) was tlio bearer of tho noble ethical qualities i»f 
the Inter A bur a Mazda and VnruCifl, since there was an 
earlier ethical development in the Semitic than in the 
Indo-Europcnn world. It may be admitted at once that 
the discovery of the names of Mitre and Vartnja on tho 
Boghaz-kol tablets counts to some extent in favour of 
Olden berg's view. So also does the highly probable Semitic 
origin of tbo later Avestan goddess Ardvl SRra Annhita 
Babylon too was probably responsible for fixing the 
Arturti a spa nds as seven—n secondary trait—in the time of 
tbe Inter A vesta; and Babylon, the teacher of astronomy 
to the nations, knew of the seven heavenly bodies, sun, 
moon, and five planets, possibly the origin of tbo sacred 
number seven. 

It is true ft I so that the Babylonian moon-god Nminar- 
Sin la described in language which reminds us strongly of 
Ehe Yarupn hymns** He is a * merciful one’ .—whose 
strong command produces right and proclaims justice to 
mankind" a "king of kings; whoso "sovereignly is in 

heaven and on earth'** It must be admitted, too, that ill 
the development of any god it is not the original physical 
substratum (whether moon or what not) that is of im¬ 
portance, but rather the degree in which the god represents 
the highest ethical ideals, and brings under his authority 
all departments of nature add of life. But all due 
admissions having been made, what is the result? The 
sevenfold number of the AditynS and A mesh a Spcntas is 
apparently not primary, as is required by Olden berg's 
hypothesis, but secondary and late. So is the sun-nature 
of Mifcr*, which therefore cannot servo to prove that 
Varuna was originally the moon. The only question that 
remains is this: May there not have been an influence, if 

■ Cf. StnrtfO is, 3 f l&i Cmor, tomtflpp Yin !» of Orifim*, JAOS. 3e (Ifliij, 
pp r 3Cl-3e;t; Mafllten ESC. - 23« ti. 

■irtrov, BBA. m%(t: OldmMctr. KDMU. 50, p ll7j Cmrnoj IVO. Ln JAO0. 
3* pp 307 U,; Onawold, ©TB, 2K 

* Jliei. KtlA 303 ft- 
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not direct, at least Indirect, subtle, and almost telepathic 1 , 
over the religious thinking of the undivided Indo-Iranian 
people in Kactria on the part of the culturally and 
religiously more developed Babylonians? The Indo- 
franians themselves had something on which to build, the 
lofty conception of Dyliua as Father and Lord, which had 
come down to them from the time of the undivided IE* 
period,Jhnrf the great ethical conception of Asha ^ita 1 order t 
righteousness, truth'. It may bo that those ideas were 
fructified- and helped to come more speedily and fully to 
fruition through the influence of Babylonia 1 * The hy¬ 
pothesis of Professor Oldcnberg has rendered a service in 
emphasizing the unique significance of Varutya and the 
Aditjns in the religion of the (tigveda* 


1 r*iB|itfira Rerun lif tlf Jtw* r, Kb-c?, iraiii by €* E- WEIbimr, S. L lHH$i 
p. S3r "Tie drticmlc arid rlafn^sfi/ Vir^n'E novum fcn as by n seeiri Kho, 

1ft Ike fiHQDtl Mah". ■ 

3 ' The nil hkLnJjl l* i i OHM’ptioii of the Hid in probably -up'rffir tfi idl til n t i* 
found in BubylntiErin ivUgiDD ami pfailinriphy, Mid prettf of n±i e> ailed 

men till tj BtftMfflk- the iHiio-Irmlias. jOim Sum fjo(, AoiCtcw. preclude Ihe frew n- 
rtaftaji of Adrift thought on ihi* polftf b# the con fa l'I itiIA Ihihr Tir j/hf.-iMnrj iaf ® 
nry eartp period". Cumj', IVO- in JAOS -JC, p. K'i. 

1 Tki" Jnftutmw pcartiljitcd if of \h# aibth-, Eele-|riuthju; »rt ibai naark lb* ytaifti 
ii.1 HI-100 EL r, M nOtabJo in tlu- JtiljjfiooS mi!I 1 -lJiit mlI IkbU'ET of Ihf wnrld' K<ir 
H'?.,LLiipJe, it w.:li Ehi- freT^nl of Joji-qJiaJt, E^ki-S nnd Efttiftod K'lkb ■ MUEiiiV. 

t 'wnfiuiitf Zi&1-47s p BuiblLa B0(W77, atoratf* iJflaihtj too of ZoffO—tcr 

IL c. 

Eti»o dtr" ( intm^qrw bri-wmi Babylonia usd Ih-.-tria during the period of 

the I culo-IraEkittn nmty (a. r. 2MHM 5 00 riiei) ihimE be ndntiUfcd. im pondhlc. 

1 mnne; ail that perind Elabylonia in d«e ciub with If a* tfie mw 

Ulw* it i - about H0‘ 1 rriilrt from the Euptunitcs Id iJk HQ*i it a* naif About 1200 
MEle«? frcini Ehc EajpLfiUs to the Gum- Tbi* bears upon the pn^TkSUiy of a 
ifnby truiimi origin lor lim M'-red number seven m both VtJ* wul Av^ia- Ktilb 
(.VKhhtrr, ERE* [S) pd the bds of nil Lhr evidence tlcflan^ ihal 'thaw 

;ind nine arc A mm uuml^-ntth* i naplicaEien beits^ tbit seven u poafiblj i^miEse,, 
diiL¥ il h pimnaioiMfi in Unhjploniin. uni ll*lnw- .Ieumsu* nit iht- JK. hraiithe^, 
bj'Vi-ei us a p^rai □amber ippiEvnUy fi-rihil; In-rn I'lLri^tadm inH hi- mv m onle 

in imniirn ildlL tihlkui, p-/, Sd lb? imiL V^fa., Hui iHjl iru dku for.u^-b to 

UibyloDii cLud the lndlo-3 rufiiui period wns l-.-i rtr rnruwh for *uch a loui "I Cic 
□iirobrr mvph to be rn i« |ir in flunnHw d- ■□l.Eli'Ssi with inide. Tti-i vi*w bn^ofiiro 
eivsi inorr |i[iiu<jli]v l if we bold thuE Iho rutfCr by which lhr Aryan ulun 
i-n>Liv:ini 10 JEh'DlB ihDl] liulil CrvV m 1 Ilk--- [hr ujijjht I jij iLriLti - nod TUfrilS, 





CHAPTER VI. 

AGNI THE PRIESTLY GOD. 


1, IKTRODUC TORY. —The pigvcdn recognises ti th reef old 
division of the universe into heaven, mid-air and c^rlh, in 
connection with each of which a form of fire is found. 
The altar-fire on earth, tho lightning in mid-air, and the 
sun in heaven, arc the same in nature, but differ in location, 
function and attendant circumstances. This is the earliest 
Indian triad, the centre of much mystical speculation. Thus 
Agni is threefold (L 95, 3; IV. 1, 7)* for thus the devas 
made him to be (X. 88, 10), has three 1 leads ij. 118, 1), three 
stations, tongue* bodies (1H. 20, three dwellings (VIII. 
39, 8) and three kindling (I1L 2, 9) r . On tho basis of the 
threefold classification in I. 139, Ll of the 33 gods into 
eleven each for sky, earth and aerial waters, together with 
the throe forms of Agni as mentioned above, there existed 
a very early view quoted by Yaska, according to which tho 
three groups of eleven deities reduce respectively to Affix 
on earth, I'ayti or Indra in air and SMrya in heaven. 
A possible proof-text for the identification of the inter¬ 
mediate form of Agni with lightning is found in I, 164, 1, 
according to which the heavenly A gut i - the nun) has two 
brothers, of whom 'the middlemost is lightning’ (asm*) and 


* Thiretold are ibfHk?, th* Ltirlust^ lrue r bju! lovelj\ 

The birtlm qF Ihu Ajetqi, Clnrt mte|a|irf 
WUMn the InFinEcr hn* he e*me hitiier. 

Tbr shimnj;. mad Ktptendtfnt Anan, IV, I. 7, 

1 As l he tbre* ht.iEiaitt- nnd fiwu-UIiig* gI Apni jut pntbnh]jr etirtb, hihS-iii’ caul 
ikj p Ills Lhm> brink kiBtl]]ji|r^ :lckL falijtK* probity rtpiracflt his three forirti, 
nilAr-Jire, LiuhtiiiEiy imct This liifri of Vd!e dcnjldk*** Ik* At (he lusuf 

of Ifar Uiree IflUr ri LtiilkEk- Eire*, pijrftajiofj^ dAaMiii|*.ud R»l in 

riew id ndi t*L£i mi II- \ 'Bit &>wei in llbc t*ic« yoa.W m «id V. 11, 2 *Mm 
hut kindled Agal in hi* ihrmtoU ictd 1 , il ia |™ftdo ^ Elm llaiM rita-lMc 
Eire* mu* le Kigretlic- 
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the other is ‘butter-backed 1 (the altar-fire) \ But in VIII, 
18 P 9 the three are represented as Agni, SQrya and Yffta 
* wind the same being also implied in I. lG4 h 44, The 
ambiguity in the Rigvqdic tests between the mcallings 
1 lightning 1 and ‘jrfnd, explains the view referred to by 
Yfiska that the regent of the air ta ' VfijU or India 1 . 

Agni is celebrated in about 200 hymns, being next to 
Indrrt the moat prominent of the Yedic gods. The A gab 
hymns stand at the beginning of each of the "family-boots 11 
(II VII1 and every one of the ten books of the Rv, except 
two, begins with a hymn to AgnL The call of fire has 
been maintained in India down to the present time —3000 
years at least. Since the name of the god is also the name 
of the thing, Agni ■fire * is a thoroughly transparent Sender- 
gott — ‘he of the firo\ Hence in contrast with Varn^a 
and Indra Agnfe personification is very rudimentary, the 
process being constantly arrested by the fact that his 
nature as fire is so obvious. Thus Agni is called butter- 
backed, butter-faced, butter-haired, eto r , with reference to 
the oblations of ghee which he receives, and flame-haired, 
burning-jawed, thou sand-eyed, thou sand-horned, etc., with 
reference to his flames % For further illustrations of this 
compare the following: 

2. Seizing his own food for himself, tli fc nag png one p 
Agni stands greedy mid the brushwood, full of thirst; 

When ghee-besprinkled shines his back like racer swift, 
like heaven h H exalted ridge he thundering doth roar. 

4, Wind-driven, with the sickle, Api bid la-fed 

Spreads lightly through the brushwood with his mighty roar; 
When, Imll-like, thirstily thou rashest on the sticks, 

Black is thy course, unaging god with fiery waves. 


* So Ludwig and ItaAnrLL Jtilkt™<Jl (VM- 2- ]*B| Geldurr 
lake .Lina hi the Ktue tff 'eeter' or p hungryftlncc it ki dor that Vtyu "wEekI' 
li QI* of the three in I- ItiA, 44, It U rtst»ri*hlfi to look tor Vijn w Tiii En 
i- m< i. tf. x. icB, i, 

1 I* 70, 12: HI. 1, tS; V- A, 2; V11L If, 2. See Mftidooell 

VM. se-s& r 
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& T Ffr^-jawcdp wind-driven, there blazes down upon the wood 
Agni* * like a strong boll that rushes on the herd t 
Mounting the everlasting air with streaming light* — 

Then both things fixed and moving fear the winget^onc. 

I- &&t 2 r 4 P 5. 

In these stanzas Agni is little more ilian 'an assortment 
of fin-qualities' linked together by a alight measure of 
personification, At any rate* the poet ia very conscious 
of the fiery nature of Agni. 

2, The Prehistoric Aghi. —Agni 'fire' is the Latin 
igni$ and the Lithuanian upnL Hence the word comes 
down from the undivided 1E H period. During the long 
cold winters of their northern home the hearth-fire must 
have been the centre of the domestic life of the IE. dans, 
and as such must have been a place connected with 
religious rites* It is highly probable that the hearth-fire 
itself received offerings in connection with the custom of 
making gifts to the gods in fire p . But the Sondergott 
'fire' in that early period was probably little more than 
the name of an element at once friendly and terrible, and 
as such surrounded with a halo of mystery \ The special 
sanctity of Che ho use-fire wits inherited by the Iranians 
from Indo-European antiquity \ 

There are many points of contact between Agtii and 
Star 4 , Agni (Ev r I. 26, 10) and Atar (Vasnn 2, 12 p etc.) 
are both adored together with all firm . Star is the son 
of Ahura Mazda, and Agni of Dysius, Corresponding to 
the three Vedic fires there are in the A vest a probably a 
house-fire, a village-fire and a community-fire * As Agni 
is called "house-lord* in the Ftv, so Alar is called 'the 


3 OEdonfcwrtt, RV. I03 T 

* The w!iir Jifefloiy *yl the IE. mrune* lor lire, asadi il-. Sin, Apr*** i>JL 
[J[ci_ tifnl'l Gr. pflf, Kuifr, fire; Gr. , E.nt. Vriiu , 1 Inn. liar, *{ Ut. . 

mUiump nwim tltf h ■ .irth; Lai. itpor fnjwj F t4*u, M 

there tu bo i-xtholic Fiann- lor Elre-^l in liae IE- pMioil. 

1 IlMJltiU, Art Iranian* Ul ERE- 
1 AtpM» 31 word for fire-, 

1 3h^ YikSba G2, [i, and Sp-uh^l, AY. 352, 
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heusedord of all houses' in the A vesta (Yasna 17 P 11). It 
is dear that there was a developed fire-ritual in the period 
of Indo-Iraman unity p out of which sprang the worship of 
both Agni and Star in later times 1 . The fact that Atar 
was retained by lbe Zornastrian reform shows that in the 
pre-Zoroastriaii period it had no unworthy associations. 
It was simply the house-fire or hearth, and is to be 
compared with Hestia and Vesta \ In the inter A vesta 
Xtar is sometimes reckoned as a Ytizala or angel (Yasna 
17, 1-11) and sometimes as an Amesha Spenfca or archangel 
(Yasna L 2). According to Yasna 62. 4 Star ns Ahum 
Mazda's son is besought to give "glory nourishment 
■ - * - booty. - - ^understanding../virile power * *. - offspring". 
We are reminded of similar statements in many of the 
hymns to Agni. For example: 

Agni bestows the swift pme-winning racer, 

Agni gives heroes fa iced, in duty steadfast; 

Agni pervades the two great worlds, anointing, 

Agni the fruitful wife makes teem with heroes. X- 60, 1. 

Ae in the sun the rays are firmly centred 
8o in Vfd&vzmHra are placed all treasures; 

Whether in mountain* found, or plants, or waters* 

Or in mankind, — thou art the king of ail that, I. 53, 3 
Come to us, Agnir with thy gracious friendship, 

With thy great hlcsmngs, great one, swiftly speeding ; 
Vouchsafe to us wealth plentiful victorioiiK, 

Our share make laudable and lull of glory. IIL L 13. 

Here Agni is represented as a cosmic, generative force 
intimately connected with the origin and growth of plant 
and animal life. But the generative Agni is at the same 
time the economic Agni. If fire is the condition of the 
existence and growth of life, both vegetable and animal* 


r "tlfci? blilorf ot ndjgbn prtilk-illj hi^M?* only two genuine firt-jp&da— 
A|^i| pi irindnkcn mm] AUlf An. fif*^ 

in ERE. V[ 2S, 

! Atitr is nrfrawd to bcvpq iimi.-s la ihe lillliL*, thn. 1 Unu-* u^lheF with tbs 
spirit or of #gro;Lsr*r. ffiiito ** in Mali- IJL II thr Holjr Ghotl » 

■Modiiitod with ffir. 
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then fire may also be regarded as the cause of food, wealth 
and prosperity, as it actually is regarded in the stanzas 
quoted above. 

The two most primitive aspects of Agm are an doubt edly 
his 'domestic’ (dam&nai) character as ‘house-lord’ (griha- 
pati), and his function as a dispuller of darkness, evil spirits 
and hostile magic. The ?v. offers abundant illustrations 
of both points: 

a) Agoi’a domestic character as his first primitive trait: 
Wlio oVr the Five Trills bearing sway 
Hast set bim down in every home. 

Sage, youthTuSp matter of the hott^a. VII. 15+ 2. 

Doing his work lie dwells in earthly houses 

Though god ho win* * the fellowship of mortals. TV * 1, 9- 

As god domett iV thou ha*t settled mortals. Ill 1* 7. 

Thus, as Macdonell sny^s AgnPi * association with the 
dwellings of men is peculiarly intimate” 1 . ft is from this 
point of view that Agnl Is called by such names as kinsman, 
friend* father* brother* son and mother. For exnmple: 

As is a father to a son, 

Agni be easy of access ; 

Stay with us for prosperity, I. 1, th 

Thee, Agal* men do make their fathtr through the rites, 

A brother through sacrifico. 0 thou of shining form; 

Thou dost become a. eon to hint who worships thee* 

As a kind friend llioii dost protect from all attack, II* 1, 9, 

These stanzas worts writ ten from the point of view of 
the developed sacrificial system* but they doubtless pro- 
suppose a more primitive condition. As Mngdonell says* 
“such terms seem to point to nn older order of things* 
when Ago! was loss sacrificial and* as the centre of 
domestic life, produced an intimate relation such as is not 
easily found in the worship o! other gods” l This char¬ 
acteristic of Agnl naturally connects bim more closely 
than iiny other god with the pant. In him is perpetuated* 


1 vk. 

* vai. os f ^oWKtbeig, KV, m. 
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as it were, the usage of the fathers 1 . Thus there is 
men Honed an Agni of Bharat a, Devnvata, Trasadasyu* * 
Divodssa and Vadhryflava** Agni is called aft Afigiras 
(X l p 6^ and he is besought to respond to his worshippers 
as he did to Manus* Ynyjlti and Ahglras in the days of 
old (L 31 p m 

b) The second primitive trait of Agni is his character 
as a dispeller of darkness, night-foes* hostile magic, demons 
and illness. 

First* then* Agio's function in dispelling darkness : 

Over against the Dawns resplendent Agnl 
lias been awakened* priest and guide of sages ; 

Of ample splendour, by the pious kindled, 

The carriergod throws hack the gates t of darkness. 111. 5* 3. 
Shepherd of dans is he; by At# wigktehlning rag* 

AH tlie two-footed and four-footed i'features walk ; 

The great bright splendour of the dawn art thou* 

In thine own friendship, Agin, may we live unharmed. L S4 r 6. 
O Agni god, whose wealth is light. 

Reaming with radiance like* the sun 

Boldly th*>u rio*l the darkntm vtay. VlIL 43, 3£. 

Hwallowed by darkness was the world and hidden; 

At AgnPs birth tho light became apparent, X. 88, 2. 

Secondly f Agni repels enemies, Tho dispelling Of 
darkness ia closely connected with tho discomfiture of 
enemies* for undoubtedly the Vorlic Aryans experienced 
night-attacks: from their foes. The opportune rising of 
the aun would often mean the Night of the enemy. 

Through fear of tliee the elans of dusky colour 
Have fled at random leaving their possessions: 

When thou, fierce glowing Agni, stronghold-piercing, 

Hast shone* Vais van ora, on behalf of Pure. VTL 5, 3, 

Thirdly, Agni wards off hostile magic. Anthropological 
researches have abundantly shown the large place that 
magic holds In the life of primitive main 


1 Minlr-HGli, VM, 0i.l; Hilltbiudt, Yjl. U 57. 

* lit m, 7 , i, nr. aa, j = yiil m, as* oa, s f x, m, i. 
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Should any one bring on us sin, transgression \ 

On him of evil spells inflict the evil; 
nesLroy, O knowing one, such imprecation, 

O Agni, of the man that barms by falsehood. V, 3, 7. 

Ghee-offercd anti resplendent one, 

Burn thou against the mischievous, 

Yea, Agnij 5 gainst the sorcerers. 1.12, &■ 

31 ay oui l curse overcome the evil-mind ed ones. 


With thy dread weapons beat ft way all those who curse, 
Ttevourers, evil-minded, he they far or near. L 04,8*, S*-&. 

These passages indicate a strong belief in the potency 
of the magic spell. A conflict between two hostile tribes 
was often n conflict between sorcerers using magic K 
From the point of view of the Vedic hymns the magic of 
their enemies wag the magic of 'evil-minded sorcerersV 
and so belonged to the works of darkness. 

Fourth \y $ Agni destroys the demons or puts them to 
flight. The belief in demons and goblins of the night is 
an article of the primitive faith of mankind—a belief 
vastly antedating the composition of the Vedic hymns. 
The distinction between sorcerer and demon is not always 
clear, 

Agni expels the Raksmsas, 

God of clear radiance, deathless one. 

Bright, cleansing, worthy to be praised, 

Agni protect us from distress, 

With hottest flames, unaging god. 

Burn thou against our enemies. YTI. 15,10, 13. 

The raksas-slaying near I besprinkle, 

MEtra approach for most capacious shelter; 

Kindled and sharpened by Ihc potent off rings 

May Agni guard us day and nig In from mischief. 

Kindled, with flame attack the ytitutffin/iti-a. 

O datavedas,, armed with metal grinders ; 


1 Jtml an in bJ>« 1 O- T. Ihdik Jiiiei] Oalftiun Lt Hcurw afar- I'hiJdrcD of Iinuil, 

Kambtri XXif XXtV. 
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With fiery tongue assault the Muradeva*, 

Rend, place Hi thin thy mouth the raw-flesh enters* 

Annihilate with heat the YutmUmna*. 

With fiery force annihilate the flakseis: 

Annihilate with ffnme the Muradeva.% 

Burning against the Utiles troy Ing meant era X. 87 p t r % 14. 

The modern man lias no difficulty in understand ing 
the primitive man's tendency to associate demons and 
ghosts with darkness. With the breaking of the day how 
quickly tire mind-created goblins of the night take them¬ 
selves off. 

Fifthly, Agni banishes illness, or perhaps more strictly 
iUneae-deinoits, for this is the primitive point of view. As 
Macdonell * 1 says, “evils closely connected with human life, 
such 03 disease proceed from lesser demons”. The hygienic 
value of fire* warmth and light mu at have impressed 
primitive man. 

To the sage Agui render praise, 

Him of true rules in sacrifice, 

God, banislier of illnesses. 1. I2 P 7. 

The last line might just us well be translated: ‘{Jod, 
baniflher of illness>fienda\ 

- Thus far wo have considered the aspects of fire which 
would naturally impress primitive man — the function of 
the fire on the hearth as the centre of domestic iife p its 
function as a dispeller of darkness, demons and hostile 
magic, and its function as a cosmic force vitally connected 
with the growth of animal and vegetable life, and so the 
cause of food s wealth and prosperity. These aspects of 
fire are all most primitive! although they are often found 
aide by side with more modern conceptions. 

3. The Sacrificial Aonl — The discovery of fire as 
a means of preparing food was one of the moepoch 

1 AftwnlLn^r U> 01*lutjlierfl+ |RV. 33S-340) a djn4 ruction mils* bo dr»-H-ij between 
tbt U^rifjdiii Pi it uji] ibc ma^ic fire* Tin- IJnr ■nJsii.h u bcsougbl te> ctpd. or 
ili^lroy dt'iDciiik iKlnn^ fa the Eilkf 

1 YM. 
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making experiences of mankind* It probably came about 
accident ally through forest-fires caused by Ugh tiling. We 
may assume that wild animals would be killed by the fire 
and roasted \ Primitive man always hungry would thus 
get hia first taste of roasted flesh, and at the same time it 
would be easy for him to snatch a fagot from the burning 
forest, and keep it alive. In some such way us this the 
great discovery was made. Cooked food was seen to be 
more palatable than uncooked food. And bo food prepared 
by fire would be set before a guest^ in order to do him 
honour. After the same analogy the gods being conceived 
anthropomorphically as the divine guests of men would be 
entertained and fed with fire-prepared food. Bitch Is un¬ 
doubtedly the psychological origin of the chief sacrificial 
use of firo f p stated very roughly. 

A distinction must be drawn between fire-offerings and 
fireless offerings. Fire offerings arc those which, whether 
prepared by fire or not, are consumed in fire and go up 
Ln flame and smoke to the gods. Fired ess offerings, on the 
other hand, are those that, whether consisting of cooked or 
uncooked food, nro not consumed in fire, hut are laid out 
for the gods to eat. Of the two types of offerings the 
fire Jess variety would seem to be the more primitive. The 
well-known passage in Herodotus iT. 132) describes a 
Persian sacrifice of the fire less sort, according to which 
the dismembered parts of the animal victim, after being 
seethed, are laid out on a carpet of I he tend great herbage 1 * 3 4 . 
This carpet of grass corresponds to the Vedic barbie \ the 


1 Eke tlhftfle* [Hiicrtaiitm bpvu flOMf JVtf in Cte "Kaaitn of Ella 

1 Oldcataitf (EV. 3J7) nlcra lo two otrlj um of fire, wbu'h nuy in 

d0M \jon ncctiaa Wjia tfco tin, lUmdj tbc Hif ihiU away tltninna, 

ajjiI Ifar Jicr in which Ehr icnLBdDla of (he uwrlEii^ tui po«iublj dm^traui le nn:» 
(d/. Lev- VII. l&J, lit* oonaumed. 

3 IfsflltoB, Etf, UB4; OMrnb^, J1V S4I Sihnuter, ERE, [I. 41 42, 

4 The tender jrrahs uieiitionod Ijy IK'rodaius irjmods up of tbr d^MriptiiJb nf 
barhU 33 'mb m wwJ \ hraMnnulIh, Rt. V, 5. 4- ft? AtcsIeui MvcM* 'MuX\ 
'bolster, Note that Lhi- AurAte Li ho dowlj i»an o ttiJ with Uie pdi U the-ir 
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sacred *strew 4 or ‘litter' on which the gods are invited to 
sit and partake of the sacrificial food. Herodotus tells us 
that Lhe old Persians had no fire-altar in connection with 
"the carpet of herbage'. In the (tv ip however, the Juxta¬ 
position of bur hlx *■ litter * and vedi ‘alter-, would seem to 
be an indication at once of the primitive method of firele&s 
sacrifice and of the later innovation of the fire-altar * 1 . 
Both the old and the new, as so often seen in Indian 
practice, are thus brought together, the barkis which re¬ 
quires the gods to come to earth for their feast, and the 
vedi which carries in flame and smoke the sacrifice to 
heaven. As illustrating the two points of view there may 
be quoted the two following a Lanzas of X. 1 7 —- 

Agni is worthy to be praised 
By former High Is and by new; 

May he the devas hither bring. I. I r 2 

That is, to sit on the barhis and partake of the food 
(originally laid out on it\ And for tile second point nf 
view: 

Agni, the rile and sacrifice 
Which thou encirclest on nil sfde^ 

That to the devas truly goes. I. l,i 

That is, the sacrifice, when encircled by fire and so 
consumed, goes to the gods in heaven. 

Under the head of Fire as n sacrificial element we may 
roughly classify the Yedie material as follows: — 

a) Agni dwells in the vedi or fire-pit, where he (or it) 
is kindled at dawn (Ehe morning sacrifice}. 

To th' aUnr-sealed fai reestablished, brilliant (god), 

To Agni proffer drink-like the encircling ghee. L 1=10, I, 


ffirtlik^ ia lits ;uiil with in rafuinriloii wish the dtur-fire that il iwim 

ipcLhccaLi anti la tht Apri hjmns ii adorn! u % farm af A^ni. Aoraitlixip to TpitL 
^jvinb. VL Si ii, bo holy ii ibe budifo ih-jl tlio oFfcrinij iv Dirt Josl, i. r. ddilwl by 
fpillitig upotj it. 

1 Olll^bcitfr It V. 3^'S 
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Over against the Dawns resplendent Agni 
Has been awakened p pries I and guide of sages, 

01 ample splendour, by tlie pious kindled. II L 1. 

AgnJ arrayed in many-coloured garments 
Is sealed ii* the nauet of the broad earth* 

Bom ruddy in the place of sacrifices. X. 1, 0- 
xVs such* O Agxd, be to us the nearest, 

For help tlip closest, wkiic this daum is breaking IT* 1* & 

Agnfa abode being in the form of a round fire-pit is 
called 4 !be navel of the earth 1 . The round altar of earth 
corresponds to the round sun in the sky J , 

XaveJ of earth and head of heaven is AgnL L 59, 2. 
b) Agm is strengthenod with fuel, ghee and soma for 
his various tasks. 

The lofty one hat? by receiving fuel 

topped up the sky* the highest light becoming. III. G, 1U. 
Men wiib oblations magnify thee ever, 

Agni the agile 1 one* to act as envoi/. VII* 11, 2L 
O Agni; magnified with ghee* 

On lightest ear bring near the gads; 

Thou art a hotar Mauus-inade. 1. 13, 4. 

This ia thy goodne&s that when kindled in thy bouse. 

And soma-fedp thou dost awake, most merciful. 

Treasure and wealth thou gives! to thy worshipper; 

In thine own friendship, Agni, may we live unharmed, L 94, 14- 

Thus by moans of fuel, ghoe p etc, Agni is made to blase 
up fiercely p and so is eon bled to do his work. 

c) Agni as the sacrificial fire is the mediator and 
messenger between gods men. 

Through thee who art their mouth the guileless deathless 

gods 

All eat the off ring whfch h sacrificed to them £L L, L4. 
However constantly to a] I 
The gods we offer* yet in thee 
Alone the sacrifice is mad#* I* W 7 fi. 


1 €f+ UUlfb™ndt, VS! II ISJk The Mt*Ugtiaeiil of Ihe ptire oi samfEi^ la ± 

. &py of Hit hiiTtaSy World. 

f njina fonn nj in drive ag*. Or- n possible £ ctxsAlogy i>f 

apnf an the ' ruriit' or 4 nimble 1 oJtfnfnt 
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To kindle thee mu)- we be able; speed our prayers; 

In thee the gods do eat the offered sacrifice. I. £M ± 3, 

Agni ± the other fires are thine own branches, 

In thee the immortals find exhilaration. L 5S P 1. 

Splendour of sacrifice, great art thou; never 
Without thee are the gods exhilarated. 

With nil the deathless ones come on thy chariot, 

Sit down here, Agm, as the Erst of hotars. VII. U, 1. 

The HLrangth-bcgauen dentil less hotar downward smites 3 . 
What time Yivasvtmt’s messenger he has become; 

By straifittest paths Ihc atmosphere lie has traversed, 
Invites the gods in heaven by sacrificial food. 1. SB, 1. 

To eat th F oblation, bring the dev as, Agni; 

With Tndra lending let them hero be Joyful 
In heaven among the gods plnee this onr afTring: 

Ye gods* protect ns evermore with blessings. VIL U p JL 
O A gni, mayent thou an non nee 
Among the gods this newest song 
Of ours, a potent guy aim* L 27, 4. 

As god domestic thou hast settled more ills; 

As charioteer, the gods directly seekost, III. 1, 17. 

Delight the yearning gods and bring them, youngest, 
Knowing right times, O lord of time* and seanons, X 2, 1. 
Awaken thou the yearning ones. 

What time ns envoy thou dost go; 

Sit with llic devas on Ihe straw* I. 12* 4* 

By Agni Agni kindled is, 

The sage, honUMiiftffter, youthful god. 

Oblation-bearing, spoon-mouthed one, I. 13, fi. 

Agni doth send the sacrifice to heaven. X* BO, t 
Ffotar is he; he knows the work 
Of messenger: goes to and fro 

‘Twisct heaven and earth, knows heaven's ascent IV. 4. 
Bring forth a pralse-nong for the mighty Agni, 

For him, the manager of earth and heaven- YTL 5, 1- 
Nnvel of earth and head of heaven is Agni, 

He has become the Hteward of the two worlds. 1- 59, 2- 
Thee, Agni god, the gods have ever set to work 
Unanimously as their reprcH putative. IV* t, 1. 

1 Or fterhaps better 'unr after OldmliK;u4 , '4 ccnjkjctiiral cm«iilatwM, 

S.'t- Kl^E. XI.VI- o.. 
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THE RELIGION of the Rif? VEDA 

Under this head nn unusually large number of texts 
are cited, since the doctrine ol Agni as sacrificial mediator 
is the central doctrine of the sacrificial fire. In and 
through Agni men offer sacrifice to the gods (L 2G h G) and 
in and through Agni (IL 1, 14; I 94, 3) the gods eat the 
sacrifice and arc exhilarated (VII. 11, 1, 5)* Thus Agni is 
the mouth of the gods (XL 1, 14}* Ghee as a drink of the 
gods is poured Into the fare with a spoon and so Agni is 
called spoon-mouthed*. Then he mounts up toward heaven, 
bearing in flame and smoke the oblation to the gods 
(L 12, G; VII, lip 5j VIIL 80, A); and the flames of Agni 
crackle and roar p calling out to the gods, as it were, to 
oome to the sacrifice (L 58, 1; YXL 12, 1, oju Agni as the 
roaring fire awakens the gods (I + 12 p 4) p and perhaps from 
tills point of view lie is called a hoiur (Vlf + II, I, otc.) or 
invoking 7 priest, Agni announces among the gods not 
only sacrifices, but also hymns (I 27, 4), Agni has a golden 
chariot * 1 with which ho traverses the mid-air by straightest 
paths (L S8, 1), seeks the gods directly (HI, 1 p 17and 
brings them on lightest car to the sacrifice (I, 13, 4). The 
twofold direction of Agni J s car, heavenward and earthward, 
may have been suggested by the upward movement of the 
altar-flame and the downward movement of the lightning, 
when it falls to the earth, Agni rising in flame from the 
altar heavenward and falling in the form of lightning from 
heaven earthward is the mediator between the two worlds* 
On earth Agni is the sacrificial fire on the attar, the 
'navel’ or centre of earth; in heaven ho is the sun as wel] 
as Lightning* Thus Agni as the sacrificial representative* 
of the gods belongs to both worlds, and ns messenger 


1 .Jr 1 0 F G t * vbrwc month Eh a. r t ■r-r in-ore proEwhlv J having * 

npooo ED Ilk Btnul h\ 

1 l/i i * Nj rai ll\ hA wiiTt m An h i* pai-nfh'n 
J V, 1 p 8. SoftblJww irrirmiiR vt tlw mdcEy ftiimr u it m^imnfcs krtmtertwird, 

1 Anti IV r 1,1; VJI. & r J* 
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moves freely to and fro between them. His connection 
with tho two worlds is thus emphasized 

4. Aqni’9 Ueavekly Origin,—A ccording to the ftv. 
both Agni nnd Sonia, the sacrificial fire and the sacrificial 
drink, came down from heaven, Miitarisvan brought Agni 
from afar (III. 9 , 5; VI S, 4). We have here in general 
the Vedic equivalent of tho Greek myth or Prometheus. 
There is some difference or opinion as to whether Mutar- 
iSvan in the Rv. means Jightiling* or wind'. Wind is the 
usual meaning from the Atharvaveda onward. If, however, 
we recall that lightning and wind usually go together in si 
thunder-storm, there will be no difficulty m making 
Mo tuny van 1 * 3 * * 6 to menu in the IIv. lightning; accompanied by 
wind. The isolated texts r ' in which SlStfiriavan is mentioned 
indicate sufficiently his fiery rjuality, but do not overlook 
altogether his windy nature". We may regard MfitariSvan, 
£hOn» as the lightning form of Agni with n windy character. 
We know that lightning [a attended by wind* is to some 
extent guided by draughts of wind, and at any rale the 
swiftness of lightning like that Of the wind. The lightning 
element p which was primary at the beginnings finally 
dropped out leaving in the inter Ultnriavan only a windy 
character, just ay in the parallel case of Vuruna nothing 
wan left finally but the headship of pools. For the Vedic 
Aryan the lightning and wind of the thunder-storm were 
an indissoluble unity. The lightning was windy and the 
wind way bright and gleaming 1 . The original meaning of 


r £vv II. 0. 7 3 Jit l, 3; f E IV. 2, a, rtf*. 

" iJn-xJ-niwlI, YU. 7J. 

3 milrt.nwdi, YU. I!. HCMSi- 

* lit,— 1 'jfrowiHpr [ E | luj mother 1, ib* min-etuDil (MuiiJcwell. VS| B ~-±}, bean* 

r-p&bilhEy a rajrUrtlogtaJ lyjtfmjiii Apitm Xap*t * Son h*I :h- iJ^v-enly) wHotV, 

6 Only 27 in ill. 

"rim* wlurti fuhkuod in Hbi irioibrr, fee bcc&nw 'tht *#Eft fl^hi of wM' p 
III. 25>. \ 3; mnd Arm tu □ n^ntj «*!»*&* in the air fl^inbz) h with 

Uar nubing wJsd J l# f 1. 

' Jn V 6 tfc# Mjimln- Are ivingAiiit with lines. 
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tli0 mylh Clearly is that lire was brought to earth by 
means of lightning {and wind)'. Agni, then, though ns 
the deified altar-fire a god of earth, yet in origin is a dcm 
ij bright heavenly one', brought * 1 from afar. Ibc bringing 
down of Agni and Soma from heaven are the earliest 
instances of 1 descents 1 in the history of Indian religion 
Agni’s title as ‘guest 1 may refer to the same circle of 
ideas. 

5 . Agni as the great High Priest. — Since the sacri¬ 
ficial fire was the centre of the Yedie ritual, it was natural 
to ascribe to Agni priestly functions, 

«*> Agni is the divine counterpart of the earthly 
priesthood* 

Thine, Agnt, is the Hotaris, thine the Pater 1 # task. 

Thine, too, the Nadar’#; Ihou art Agmdh for the go* k|; 
Thine the FraMstar's office, thine Adbvaryii 1 # too. 

The Brahman-priest art thou, Honsthmaater m our hou&&, 

n. I, 2. 

Agni 1 praise* domestic priest, 

God* minister of sacrifice 
The Hour, giver best of gifta. I- 1, U 
Th’ Adhvflryu art thou and the ancient Hotar priest, 
Fraiastair. Polar and bj birth Puroliite; 

Knowing a LI priestly duties, Hum dost Rive success. 

In thine own friendship* Agni* may we live unharmed 1.94 r & 

There was division of labour among the Vedic priests, 
their tasks being distributed among seven or eight different 
persons, not to mention the Ftirohita or 'domestic priest*. 
Agni knows and performs the functions of each priest. 
Thus Agni's priesthood is essential and archetypal. Over 
against the many priesthoods of men there ia the one divine 
priesthood of Fire, for through Agni alone men worship 
the gods. Thus Agni as the sacrificial element of fire was 
the great high priest of the Vedie period. This fact may 

1 Thh ialrr|kcclallffj& fibs in **11 *Jtb ihe thwrJj vr* -|UoUxE by Yaska that Ui£ 
UDd of the BuiJJlt’ mn Vlyo or Indnu i- r »K<«I or 

1 They folrodudf tilt ids* nf ‘OfMiU-'t mth lonad in iJwr *1 

Vinq In Ihe form of nmnudi £in*J nn-n. 
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help to account for the position of the Agni hymns in the 
Rv„ collection. They stand first in the ‘family books* and 
in general occupy the most prominent position in the whole 
collection. At the time when the Rik text was finally fixed 
{circa SOD b.c,), the priestly caste had gained the supremacy 
over the warrior caste. This condition of things may be 
symbolized by the fact that the hymns dedicated to 
Agni are given a more prominent position than those 
ascribed to the warrior Indr a. At any rate ns MacdoncII 
says, Agui's priesthood is the most salient feature of hia 
Character, be being the great priest as Indr a is the groat 
warrior \ 

bj Agni is the king of socrificiol rites: 

In the abode of mortals has th' immortal, 

The king sat down, performing acts of worship. III. l p IS* 
Lord of the mighty sacrifice is Agni, 

Yea, lord ol all oblations that arc offered. VIL II, 4. 

He who at eve and dawn receives 
Praise for his beauty, house by house. 

Whose ordinance in inviolate. IE. S p 3. 

King of the el ana, the wonderful 

Directors! the rites— 1 praise 

This Agni may he hear our calL VIII. 43, 24, 

Thou who art king of holy rites, 

Guardian of riia. shining one, 

I nerensing in tliino own abode. L l n ^ 

Delight the yearniesg gods and bring them, youngest. 

Knowing riglit times, O lord of times and seasons* X, % 1 
O Agnl, loitg-uiiled 9 like a horse. 

Thee let me greei aiioriugly, 

The sovereign lord of sacred rites. 1. 27, I* 

According to these specimen passages selected at random 
Agni is the king, superintendent and sovereign * 1 of ntes 
end sacrifice^ end of sacrificial timee and seasons* He i s 
tho guardian of ritfi and his ordinance (vrula) is inviolat e. 

* VAL B7. 

1 The name Es <jgi8 g^ii with a bora's OJI. 

1 fJSJnn, lirfJkirifl, iiiiitnean 
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Agni as the sacrificial element par crcelfmoe and the archi- 
type of every human priesthood is the very embodiment 
of ritualistic order * 1 - lie possesses the priestly function 
and wields the priestly authority. 

c) Agni* as the wise priest, is able to correct mis- 
lakes in worship 1 . 

If ever we violate your regulations, 

O yt sage gods, we who are poor in knowledge; 

Wi*e AgnL then* corrects the matter wholly. 

Bo as to give each god hi a proper season. 

When, Him pie as they sue, weak-minded mortals 
Fail 10 bethink themselves of sacrificing, 

Then may the hotar Agni. wise, discerning 
' W orship the god% best worshipper, in season, X, % 4-5. 

Agni is tli-e very embodiment of priestly wisdom* He 
knows nil priestly duties {I, 34 + 6) and is ns wise as a sage - 
Especially as the ritualistic god ifi Agni interested in the 
production of prayers and hymtisv Ho is ihe deviser of 
brilliant speech (II, % 4), the first deviser of prayer (VI. 1,1)* 
A a the master of every thought ho promotes the warship- 
par's meditation (IV. 6 f 1 }. 

6, AaNI AS InTE liCMfifiOR tTL'DCrE. 

In relation to sin Agni plays ;i part only second to that 
of Yaruija and the Adilyas 1 . 

a ) Agni is an albsoeing god. He Ims eyes (IL 2 f 4^ 
X* 7)j IDO eyes (I. X2B f 3) t 1000 eyes (X. 79 T 5) T with 

which to behold the deeds of mem Like Yaruna, he has 
spies which lie sends forth (IV. 4 P 3 s. He knows accordingly 
the 1 hidden part" iapteya VIII. 39> 6) of men. He can 


1 Of Lbc three *lmiEt* of mciunlfjtf in rW$ 1 <snJi-f. njunoty radlt* OLio-il and 
H inftiim jp th* ipl* rifttidkifc atili-r u nalitmlly jjHrniflLru-n t in i-flnHrtCttoD with 
Agrai, 

1 Wilh Ari the j#flottcr of hnTit&E w.-raMp '■r'mpujv Rem. VllJ. , 

whrTV the H*lj Spirit h rcpn'Miited a M piiaff ielimiUj. tnnklnfi 

LHtertscii»qw3 for tia, *iul j*> ooubSincr as- w offer jim- rjitablc wurshi|v 

^ ] ■ 11 S. 

« Oldcnlrerif. RY. 301. 
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dktinguiish the wisdom and folly of mortals like straight 
end crooked backs of horses (IY. 2, II). Thus Agni la the 
eye and guardian of mighty rtfu \ and is to be identified 
with Veruna when the latter strives after fifo (X. S f 

h) Agni takes account of sin end punishes it. He 
publishes the guilt of sinful men before VaruoP and the 
Adityas, nay, before all the gods (IV* 3, 5-8X He brings 
evil upon iiie man who utters evil spells, imprecations and 
falsehood [\\ 3 P 7) and consumes with his hottest flame 
those who violate the fundamental principles (dhdma) of 
VaruiiQ and Mitre: 

May Agrd rich in wealth with flame moat scorching. 

Agni die sharp-toothed one. consume Those people 
Who break the laws by Varuija established. 

The dear abiding rules of watchful 

Roaming al>out like girls that have no brothers. 

Of evil ways like wives that trick their husband s H 
Being unrighteous* lost to truth and goodneNj^ 

They for themselves have this deep place created *, IY, 5, 4-fi* 

c) Agul intercedes with Varunn for sinners and de¬ 
precates his wrath. 

Therefore, O Agio, turn to brother Vnrunn, 

The god who graciously accepts the sacrifice. 

0 Friend* to (Vanina) thy friend turn promptly thou, 

Like a swift wheel, like two car-steeds in rapid course. 

O Agni* mercy find for us with Y&rufla* 

Knower of Yanina niayest thou, O Agni* 

For us appease the gotTs fierce indignation* 

Best agent of the gods, best socrifloer* 

Flaming remove far from us every hatred. 

As &ueh T O Agnfp be to us the nearest, 

For help the closest, while thin dawn is breaking; 

Make Varuna go away by saoifidttg; 

As liberal one, have mercy, heed our prayer. 

IV. 2, < 4- & 


1 Certainly I'lhifid ortkr htciT m well me ritiaftlblii 1 * 3 , 

1 Is the common relation to ri/d mi the part of both VAruaa. iimJ Afiid ibibsdl 
of their UartifkAdtoi in pamSgt* ns FL I K 4; Ml- ^ 4; V. 3,1; VIJ, 12, SF 

3 tin? gnuaitajli^ftl imLtfftttfnties irt? rml mrh *m to ;iitoef the Eciwral uru-^?, 
&w Otdaberg, ttV3f, I. 270-273- 
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A very notable passage* * Yanina is angry. must be 
appeased. The one who con find mercy with Varnya and 
remove bis anger i s Agnl. This lie can d<^ because \ a in no 
is his friend and brother. Agni the sacrificial god p shows 
his mercy 1 toward the sinful by appealing to the mercy 
of Vanina on their behalf. Thus Agni the priestly god 
fulfils ihe role of an intercessor. 

d) Agni is besought to forgive whatever sin has hcdi 
committed (VIL 93 p 7) t to pardon the sin which has been 
perpetrated through thoughtlessness by those who are 
only human flV. 18, 4\ to release from * great guilt* and 
its penalty "the prison of gods and mortals r dV. 19 P f>)+ to 
make men guiltless before Aditi (IV. 1 % 4\ to grant Diti 
and keep off Aditi (IV* 2, III to protect from Varnfla's 
dhiirti (harmful purpose I. 128, 7)* and to put a way the 
wroth of the gods (IV* 48, 10), 

In relation then to sin and iis punishment or remission 
Agni who dwells in the homes of men is the counterpart 
of the heaven-dwelling Vumoa 1 * 

7. Aajti asd Briha^ati. Bflhospati a *the lord of 
prayer 1 shares in the activities of both Agni and liulra, as 
the following hymn together with other passages indicates: 

To RrihaxpaU IV. BO 

1. The one who propped with might earth’s ends asunder. 

The charming tongued, thre^BCfltcd, loudly roaring* 

11 [[Ei god Brihaftp&ti the ancient Rishis 

And sages pondering made their priestly leader 1 ; 

SL They who with noisy rush* exlrihratod, 

For lib, Rnhnspiiti, stormed the extensive 
Dappled, ixiDspicooLLHj uninjured cattle; 

RrihiLrffmtJ, guard thou the kine recovered L . 


T Tb# wofd ■ inmj h fmrtfi fcij in Ifee «4 JHp io verera 2 and 6 + 

* torpilisiic, BY, Hi. I0D474; OtJcutwry, RV. 201,90^900* 

1 AIUtiluCiPI 1 foriD hi. ' Innl of UnUamiul 1 . 

* L #- llwr pwmaMfa ^ jvurolhl) - 

* For ihi* very differ 13 ]c s« SttLfdans'lt. VPJS. Srj-eil; 1 Sfotam 

l. 305-206; HUMwulh LR. 50- 
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tf. Brihasputi from farthest distance coming 
Tile Jfifa-lovera have for ihce been ; 

For thee the spring dug out or mi Eked with profte-Htonof 
Of incad drip supwahtmdnncti in nil quarters. 

4 r Brihaspatip when fire! receiving being 

From the great tight that is tn highest heaven, 

With seven mouths t strong-horn, with sevcaifold radiance. 
Dispersed with his vnst roar the gloom# of darkness, 

5. He with his troop exultant, jubilating 

Burst open with his roar th f enclosing Yaiai 
Btihaspnti bellowing drove out the entile, 

Thai, red nnd lowing, sweeten the oblation. 

Hv Tiluft the strong sire of nil gods would we worship 
With sacrifice#* homage nnd oblations ; 

Brthaspsti, we wouTeI lie lords of ridlff^ 

Begirt with children fair and warrior offspring. 

7. That king, indeed, with power and might heroic 
Doth meet and overcome all hostile forces, 

Who tends and keeps Bpfhaspati well-nourished. 

Honours an [I lauds him who receives first porlion- 

g r Truly he dwells well-set in Ms own mansion; 

To him the sacred food yields ever plenty, 

To him spontaneously bow down his subjects; 

Thu king with whom the Brahman has precedent 
9. He irresistible obtains the riches 

Of both his enemies nnd his own people; 

The king who for the succour-needing Brahman 
Secures relief mid help, the gods as-siet him. 

IP. Drink ye the soma, Indra, ami ItriiiiLspati, 

Glad in this sacrifice. O ye of mighty wealth; 

The invigorating drops shall enter both of you, 

Bestow upon ub riches linked with hero sons. 

II. Biihaspati and Indra, make Uft prosper, 

I,et that benevolence of yours be with Us; 

Assist our praynrs, atir plenteous bestowal a, 

Weaken hostilities of foe and rival p, 

Tbo points of contact between Bphssspati and Agni arc 
numerous- Both arc three-Boated 1 and were born in the 


1 frMrftajJAd, |V. 50, 1; V. 4, fe r refuftiiaK dt her tn buren, mubair wnl 

cArth, vt b the lb ice wnlidtl bncs. 
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highest heaven (IV. 50, 4; VI. 8, 2); both are identified 
with Mfilarisvan (III. 26, 2; HI. 29, 111, NaritftuhBa {L 18, 9; 
ITT. 29, 11) and Angiras (II. 23, 18; I, 1, 6); both nra 
associated with the Aiigirastis (X. 67, 2-3; IV. 3, 11), and 
aru friends and allies of Indra il. 18, 6; II, 23, 18; VI, <>9, 
2, }; both are puroliitas or ‘family priests' ill. 49, 9: 

I. 1, 1), and brahmans or ‘praying priests' (X. 141, 3; 
IL 1, 2); both offer sacrifice (L 139, 11; I. 45, 10) and 
inspire hymns (L 18, 7; VI, 1, 1); both dispel darkness 
(IV, 50, 4; VIII. 43, 32), drive away disease iJ. 18, 2; L 
12, P 1 " 0 !®®* * fro** 1 charms (L 18, 3; I. 12, 5), and 

destroy raksnsas (II. 23, 14; X. 87, 2); both hear the title’, 
‘son of strength' (I. 40, 2; 1IL i, 8) and both ore sages 
(II. 23, 1; I. 12, 6); each is like a father (VII. 97, 2; I. 1,9), 
etc. 

Not less closely related are Bpihaspati and Indra, 
Like Indra, Brihaspnti is associated with a band of singers 1 
does exploits as soon as born, clearing Vein, winning the 
kine, dispersing the darkness; is o warrior, drinks Soma, 
gives kine and horses; was generated by Tvaster'; wields 
the thunderbolt {vajra\\ ronrs like a lion, bellows like a 
bull and thunders; shake* tilings unshaken, rent the forts 
of &ambarn; has n bow and arrow; is a psthmaker, is 
called nt aghavan, and should be worshipped with faith *. 

It is not strange, then, that the opinion of scholars is 
divided between the two types of affinity pointed out 
above,Max MullerMacdonell" and Keith {Indian J Ij/tholofjy 

1 Ai^rcwdi* Co ilnruLi to IhiIi-a. Ilrntt lj^tt IL uhI L hem 

Ihf- Iide ffnxnpati 4 of a. li«4 F (IT. £3, I s X 11 ,\ f>5, Nale,, i-hai the 

coin|ninki>ni cf i[|'liup*ii an? (met railed L h«u* p (vanlta X, «" T T) f a duehc given 
ebewhero to TtmJra (ante L 114, S> h nn<l to the Slartiti l- I™* ^ 

ihs AnfftiMM, naira* iu X. <37 h 7- h, buwewr. wwztimis mrtHleifKd 

mIq ni[ with the Wwul* |[. TO, 1*2} ha Indra. with ihe Aiiifini&H* 

* Am fndm'* t*fn wita fraenicd, [. 32 1 2. 

* Only of nnhiupqti (I, 40, moil sow of Uh JUmtoi VIII, 7i 3 if* 

* drad.IhJlmuFiM* If, i*G fc 4. tf. II. h for Indra t w nn ebfcri &f faiih. 

1 as, W4i 

* Tlf. *01404. 
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43) regarding Bf ihuspati ns a variety or 1 parallel form 1 of 
Agni h while Weber and Hopkins 1 consider him to be a 
priestly abstraction of Indr a. But Rrihsspati may be 
approached from another angle. Recall the Indo-Iraniun 
and Vedic constituents of worship, namely soma-drlnk, 
fire-offering and sacred utterance*. Corresponding to 
them are Soma p Agni and Brihusputi p the deified sacrificial 
‘drink \ 'fire* and 'formula*. Soma and Agni (or Star) 
are Indo-Iranian, while Bfihaspati looks like a purely 
Indian deity *. If Soma and fire are concrete, brahmen m 
the sacred formula (only heard) is intangible and abstract. 
Each received apotheosis, So in a and Agni as concrete 
deities and Brihaspati as on abstract god, f the personifi¬ 
cation of the mighty power which lies at the heart of the 
brdknum or 'holy word p t and manifests itself in the 
wonderful effects of the sacred formulas'*„ This seems to 
bo in general the view of Roth \ Oldenberg* and Strauss', 
The name of BroAmanaMp&ti expresses his nature. He 
is the supreme king and generator of prayers i hruhma\ 
assists holy thoughts (dhiyah) and promotes their prepa¬ 
ration, pronounces the formula ^mantra) in which the gods 
take pleasure places in the mouth of the earthly priest 
un effective word (pO&\ and punishes those who ham 
prayer . Most of the Vedic gods share in the function 
of helping the priests in the production of effective 
prayers, but Brihaspati as Strauss truly says, is a ‘specialist* 
in the department of inspiration. 


1 EL 130 . 

1 Furjuliftr, OELL G; Y mm. IX. 1 . 

1 TEe barae BrihaMpaU v rcImifrEj sr'h* !■ \ bfinj; ipi«rprT[ftl citt funu 
Ifi-fj ftnidflaijioJf. It at Lpjiht to l iJju l»fjEiimlrc of (lio H ^rArJic jtrncul' 

OUedaiidl}. Some compOaaUi in h&wevtr, sp Imclc to Hut: IE- period- 

(i r M ft. 3* 

1 Grwwold, Bfakm**, & 1 HMQ* I. T& 

* rv. e&-ss h 

* /frl htiwpnli im 1 r-Jj|. 

* J iS, 7; 40, II 23, 1-2, 4l IV. 50, III A. 98, 2- 

1 BV, 23. 
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Brihaeputi ifl this divine embodiment not only of the 
jeered utterance (tnHnun) l i but also of the sacred order 
of the priesthood (brdhitwn) In IV. SO, 7-3 the kings 
cherishing of Briliaspotj is identified with his git ing 
precedence to the Brail twin and helping him in his need, 
and in X. 141, 3 Bp hasps ti is actually called a Brahmlin. 
Furthermore lie is closely linked up with a band of singei s, 
undoubtedly to be identified with the Angirasaa, the semi- 
mythical ancestors of the Rnlhmsns, Thus Brihaspati is 
a priest, the prototype of the earthly priesthood, and the 
embodiment of the mysterious potency which dwells both 
in brahman, the holy word, and brahman, the holy order 
of the wielders and custodians thereof. As Agni is the 
apotheosis of agni ‘fire’, so Brahronyaspari is the apo¬ 
theosis of brShman ‘word*. 

It is uncertain in what way the abstract ‘lord of prayer 
gained concrete content, such os is revealed in the hymns 
addressed to him. Since the curse or spell had a very 
definite military value and priests like ViSvSrmtru ■ TTI. 33) 
accompanied expeditions of war, it is possible fhnt 
Bphnsputi after the aumc analogy was conceived as the 
Brahman pnrofuia of the warrior Indra ’♦ This would 
probably account for the numerous points of contact 
between Brihaspati and Agni, on the one hand, and 
between Brihaspati and Indra on the other. There js 
another possibility. Both thy M a nits and the Aiigirasas 
are represented as singers. The song of the ilavuts is 

1 The meaning or NMH m njrtiuly jioirilwl out Cp- U7) hells Iwtmen 
■jifBjrr* cuid 'ipcil 1 , iw aim ti riihtr to persuade ior to 

cqiDpt'l ihritt. Ilk ihc folio*!*?- [rtoPWfpsi to'nAwa* i* cEfarl^ 
fjpull’; L 6; U . 8 P ?! IT. ri; -li r 3; V, 40, tt; VL, ii:,. 5, etr- W* 
SUnu^ IIV. &7-jS t niwj IlillflJjKinilt Art* flra tonow in FME 1 thtablicigf uni 
Btnnm hiTO cninb to mj >^w-E m * Z*Hb*rf!utiium' or BJ#C rfemnt* nfeirh 
oponLtr^ io beth Uri «i r«d priesthood und ibe Mtifvl ttticmiffi, Mfc* md*tn 
primitive |H.fi|iLc?t. It U rtl*rdod M aHutiliiliii.i? Ibt v^rj cLatnm of tordhinui. 
Qfi BCno* BV- 20, n- 4. 

* Cf- Uie brim* ' tfj-iiftjrui m Klatmm m r in the Ytdir Upiraiuft. 

* Slmrm, BV r 13. 
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dearly the song of the thunder and wind* as heard in ft 
thunderstorm. The Aaigirasas like the Bhpigus and 
A th a rvans were ancient priestly families, probably historical 
most iikdy reaching back to the Indo-Irnnian period 1 . 
They are, however, heavily clothed upon with mythical 
elements, ns was natural, being associated with the gods 
Brihaspali and Indra iu their exploits. Quite likely we 
may detect the working of popular etymology in the 
mythical drapery f that has overspread the original A ngirasas* 
The fiery nature of ihe Aiigtraana, as indicated by the 
probable connection of the word with niigarti Hive coal’, 
may have suggested to the myth-making i magi nation a 
1 fiery 1 career akin to, or even identical with, that of the 
Mamts. Bphaspati* the lord of bfifi 3 or brahTnan, 1 formula 1 
'incantation'* was in Origin a purely ritualistic deity, but 
unlike Soma and Agni had no physical nature except sound. 
It is antecedently probable, however, that Brihaspali 
lord of the effective spell would be linked on to something 
analogous in nature. What would that be except the 
thunder^ which might easily be regarded as the song or 
mantra of a heavenly priest, a most effective ‘charm 1 to 
release the heavenly waters. 


1 TIN* jiff baUr rai north n al Hunt Hi?n« wEih ' Eli vc ™1 p &ml 

Ibhrlj and 'to rfiini- 1 , ftf&ai*fir 'fltinaioiS 1 VU. I, ! and ri«ir 

UiL-lpM lo support ihr fiitr ftirt wri* nn, irul Clrr-priesti. Sfl HUkfhtifflU, 
Vm, II. t&ii-m; Mm* mcU B Jit AS. {ieO0), S83, 

■OMenbfri? bw made h prohibit (JtV, ITiL-LilJ) Ihitf tin- Dapra riuctiifri 
pa, FIjhd, Btipban, fll id., ttf? aborigine n p in the livery of list 

demon world- Ae^'fnlJpLf to ihc «nio imlofy wi- nuij p'gun.E lb* Aujfrut' ta 
in zuiriml Aiyiin privily f^iKLESy qithtH in i hr B*bilhmMi& of the troi3d nf the 
drinks. Ift ihia mtl» they nme So be 4 r nux of Eiijgtie r fcdajp EiLtrrtiiodiile between 
goda and men 1 (XaCticiIHlU, YM. 143). 

a Olilrtilji^ qhuiocU) the wnrd firfA or SraJSMfflU wliii the Irish frrMl 4 KW£fc', 
■Mlgw frwmcilii" Ibli. 4ft n- I.j* Brtekt is related to ihc tabhdfo frropr ' poetry h 
a od sii braJImn n h ihr 1 «H-" ntw li llj TOSMltfll 1 word HP ti«d in magic* nilLelifiodt, 
AH, fib'olWn.Iri in KRL 

tin- thmoder in Hebfrr ns the tT\V 'v-ijn- of Vahwch 1 , in I*kJm 

XXIX , sloo AAa 3UL 
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The Angirasas as singing priests would naturally ac¬ 
company Brihaspali, the great high priest of the sky, just 
as the Maruts as young warriors accompany Indra. There 
is more or less mutual assimilation between the Aftgirasas 
and the Mantis, the Artgirnsns becoming military and the 
Maruts priestly’. Perhaps the Ailgirasas and the Jlaruta 
arc largely ‘mythological synonyms \ parallel forms of each 
other. Possibly by this very weak bridge might be secured 
an interpretation of the Maruts ns 'personifications of the 
souls of the dead > the dead thus embodied in the storm- 
winds being the ancient Ahgirasas. The lovo of music and 
song which has ever characterised India lends some weight 
to uti interpretation which would emphasise the play of 
the Vedie imagination along musical lines. If the great 
musical composers have drawn pari of their inspiration 
from the music of the elements, the songs of the thunder’ 
and wind, probably the Vcdic singers had imagination 
enough to find in the same music the heavenly analogue 
of the ‘song’ or 'incantation' of the earthly priest. 

As regards his relation to rita, Brihaspsti is rUaprajata 
‘rito-bom’; that is to say, he represents an aspect of eternal 
order, mounts the shining car of fifo, lias a bow Hie string 
of which is rita, punishes and avenges guilt \ie the upholder 
of groat rita, consumes (tap) enemies, the brahman-hater 
and rnksasas, manifests wrath and remits debt (or guilt) 
according to his own will (vasa )Hero brahman, the 
mysterious power of ‘prayer’ or 'spell' is represented as 
an expression or instrument of eternal order, serving it by 
both the punishment and the remission of guilt. 

To sum up, Agni and Hrihnspati, as ritualistic gods, 
have many functions in common. Only in this general 


p €/, V, 3TJ, 3, BriiAmu 1*0 JUqn’fcfli- 

3 J£^b»i|vui J* wprrattiM ** roaiiapr. bdfcpiag *nA fcbtuidiirin^ fX. fi7 p 3 F ti. 
Oi YH 07 F G), :iswl riM ■ born tff U^bi In the burbot b*AffV* f IV. 50, ■! 

ii.r ihe LnlilDinEr whitrh w folloired by UinndfT s» im ^bEltl). 

3 Ir^qCiJ. I J. 23 r 17- 

4 « - OB, 3 r ITp, 3 7: II- 2 i r 8 f 13-14- 
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sense however can Bphaspati be called a "variety" or 
* aspect* of Agui* for each is the apotheosis of a different 
cult object. 

The great interest connected with Brlhaepali is that 
*the Jord of brahman" is one of the links in the chain that 
led from the primitive conception of brahman as a kind 
of t mana t or ' Zauberfluidum \ on to the sup re me conception 
of It aa the central reality of the universe. Three notions 
of fundamental importance in the Kv. remain impersonal, 
nk. rita "order 1 * 3 , brdkman ' 'word 1 and m&ya < power p „ Of 
these breh rnau alone became personalized in Urnhmanaspati, 
who as the divine bra h main priest was the prototype of 
Brafif/itr, the first person of the later Hindu triad* 

ft. Vedic Nature Studies on the Subject of Fire.— 
There remains d great mas? of matt rial pertaining to Agni r 
which while most interesting, can receive only the briefest 
reference. It may be studied in detail in MacdonelFa Vedic 
Mythology, Agni dwelt in the homes of the Vedic Indians 
as the hearth-fire and the altar-fire. He was mysterious, 
potent for both good and evil, at once friendly and terrible. 
With his apotheosis as one of the great gods he became 
the object of most careful study and the centre of the 
earliest Vedic speculation. The result was that we have 
In (lie Kv, a most elaborate series of nature studies on the 
subject of fire\ We have already referred to the three 


1 OHd^uU'jtf rejjiofks lb.it not cnqi of Ihn peiftn tint aspired to ibe pluc ol 
t'oEvriml E^ioj; lo ibr ipbenf of phyitaft] iinlnr& 0*t ri'Uprfu 

f jprtw+iiJ^icr^pi, 4^-}- 

1 Np ttfl'JMlM fr#l Ikimj tnaJt to FittJ. 11 L3]^l>| :i.aLt[> fifur «f Rp]iitS|Kj(li LLh u. 
Itml oF jdants nixl a pfpnifiitjt’fttwn iljr- raocm- The jrirracnr wrikr find - biniwtf 
liflufULblH?' uf ! ISt; Lbv iUffuJElLiii.-' which buVc I^mJ| tilt IfnimtaJ juitbuKf to ibr 

«ndiist»ni lie itlnjUi. 

3 Once wIilEo at I i u n :ii r K it*h mir. I jwii^tit la tu*X tli< mem mqj of i b ■ It [^v^di« 
40H’jHptkwai tin* bebfcTtogr «J fi CO *br& U pniinxl flu it. Thr Ibrw mJehth 
wnvdu^ tmdi r lilt dInxtinH of a Srtniu'nr pundit, fclu? n*itn-i itfirhiiptiip*i wi'-ttwaKl, 
the bqiim AAdJO Jh^ l iij>! tfiLnl, mad KHlttiW-anl Ihf Iti tin- fr-mi M a 

baU-ci]!Hin EuL L h finspil wa* Jpg' *l>ont six int.'hes, eEhji. Furl was hciptxl in ih« 
G&rbap&Ifti and when tin: cIuH^eh^ rain* shi tbc pile tv rtf lighted wd giare 
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forms of Agni, the earliest Indian triad. Ver y n(l ^ n 

STu called d*-— «» “"*■ * h r, TlT. 

aB d the other on earth. Then there w«* the fact of he 

lode finite multiplicity of fives. What was the relation 
between fires and Fire? It was^ the fir9t y 

Indian thought of the problem of the one Z 
a problem destined to receive such a radical solui. * _ 
the Vedilnta philosophy. Sometimes Agin i ft 1 |" . 

the agnis’ a, Indra with the Maruts. At other times t 
was Observed that Agni is -of like appearance m many 
places' (TUL II, 3), «» d so the ooadueion ‘ ^ 

there ih ‘only one Agni though many 
58, 2>*. Already multiplicity bad begun to give waj '<- <•> 
uniiy. Then there is the distinction between the latent 
and the manifested, sc* important in the luior P 1 
of India. For example, Agni is latent i« the heavenly 

waters’ until he is born in the form of 

in the plants until through the twirbng of the fn o-st eks 

|,o is brought to birth. Because of the strong fncio 
nUsary to produce fire, Agni is called ‘son of strength . 
The mystery of fire is the ground of many Vcdic P“ ra *“ 
Agni is at once young and old, heavenly and eaithl^ 
talent and manifested. As soon ns born he devours bin 

parents. 

*„ p«,ml on. WW-pwM with Hit citation -*> ' ™ 

tirndtari* Lmprww.il with lh* rllMa» «hI tl» !*■*“«* “i “ 

, j n k Hiodp Kfnfit soEDfi veart aF(ffr mJchWI I® 1 

<l«i-rlbiii[f the naJuag Hinw*. A Wanm 

na onf jp5J^ ■' 

*m3. if vnt <*■ 

* Olden be rpj, EV- 43-45- 

2 Hw* ulM ®P*ro **“ WB “ ra + 
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INDRA THE WARRIOR GOB. 

Introductory,—I ndra is celebrated in not less than 
250 hymns of the and in approximately hU more he is 
praised conjointly with other deities. Judging then front 
the fact that he is celebrated in nearly one-fourth of the 
total number of hymns, we must conclude that he was a 
favourite deity in the Vudia age. The name ‘Indra' is of 
uncertain derivation 1 and meaning, being more 1 opaque 4 
than that of any other divine name In the Hv. The result 
is that there is some uncertainty as to his original physical 
basis. For most scholars Indra is a slorm-gud t who sends 
thunder and lightning, but for Hillebrandt he is an ancient 
sen-god. In the Boghas-koi list Indra is mentioned in the 
form ‘In-dnr 1 along with Milra, Vanina and Nnaatya 
(MOO B, c.)l Hence he must have been recognised at that 
time as a great god. In the Avesta he is mentioned twice 3 
in the variant form Indra or Aldra* * The name occurs in 
the list of demons; hence it is clear that Indra like the 
other pre-Zoroastrism dneves was reduced at the greet 
reform to the status of an evil spirit 3 , Indra is perhaps 
the most completely anthropomorphized of all the Vedie 
deities. While the anthropomorphism of Vanina's person¬ 
ality is more fully developed on the moral than the 
physical side {Mae don oik VM. 2 ft), the opposite holds true 
of Indra. As might he expected, then, Indra represents 

1 DvriiMlion* which hmrp been BUirifwicd arv Ihc lulEciring : i-wdu 'drop*; IdA 
‘kindL* 1 ; tj< ^*tir p f«a f «tmq£ p , braot perhaps IrHjJSni; *wtr m w;!S)p* 

'■turn 1 , hture Aj3(d)i*i lD.{<J)ra t njunlj r , ini ‘•pLmsl/ lii Aiaulo Saxen. etc. 

* Ym&> Xr W, MIX. 43# tt* n'T-ui]ii puni#* nnt bring found eel *U vuwwrtpW- 

1 While (hr V-hUp Ififrald!™ ii ■ itpEv epJthel cut irnlni, Em A?nuo 
equivalent VwutArafJbw if quit* Mpaole fruas Lbfr AvmEu 'J^jcj -u IehIh or ASdr*. 
nnd u m the ‘irenuss fldf firtory*, erased by an4 fltottd 

wilii ibe lighl of BfivcctijjEilj, Vecid. Xl\- 3". rf. Spitgel, AC. tft440fl. 

IS 
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thc spotheoaifl of naked might, the embodiment of the 
martial ami imperialistic tendencies of the Vqdic Indians. 
No phenomenon of nature is so suggestive of ruthless 
might as the lightning stroke. Indra is Agm's twin 
brother (VI, 59, 2 ), a way of expressing the dose relation 
between the lightning-fire and the altar-fire. 

2 Lvmci the Slaver op Vritra,—I ndra’a most notable 
exploit is set forth with great vividness and energy in Hie 
following hymn: 

2b Indra t l 32 \ 

l fc Lei me tail out tbe manly deeds of lndra r 

Which he accompli abed Hrst of all, boll-wetponed: 

He slew the serpent, opened up the waters, 

And cleft in twain the holly of the mountains. 

2 . He slew the serpent lying on the mountain; 

Tvaalar for him the heavenly * 1 holt had fashioned; 

Like lowing eattle dow nward sped the w aters 
In rapid flow descending to the oeean + 

With bull-like csi^ernesfl he sought the somn; 

Out of three vats lie drank the pressed out liquor; 
&Ughnvan took in hand his boll, the missile. 

And smote therewith the first-born of the serpents. 

L When r Indra, thou didst Hinite the serpent's first-born T 
When thou didst spoil Hie wile* of the enchanters, 

Anon the sun and sky and dawn disclosing; 

Thou didst not then a single foe discover. 

5 , The Vritrn Vyaihsa w orst of Vritras. Indra 

Smote with his holt, smote with hi a mighty weapon; 

Then just like trunks of trees laid tow by axes* 

The serpent lies stretched out along earth ^ surface. 

ti. For; like a drunken weak Ling, Vritra challenged 
The mighty hero, the impetuous warrior; 


* Ij^hwdu^ is «*nawt«^ to MldcnW* irxulsilmi ^ thii hymn 
(R.V. j3IS-E3&) mid to hiB Hv- Noton 31-3-3. 

i ScnrHO ^Biffing 1 , Lodwfci ‘miff * 1 GtMow Pnd tikiral***: ^hMng’ 

MaptanclL 
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Mi; did not meet the clash of Indra\s weapons. 
Broken 1 and emptied Kc lay, whose foe was Indra. 

l r Footless and handler hauled ho with Indra, 

Who on ihc back ol Vfitru hurled his missita; 

With scattered limbs lay the dismembered Vjdtrm 
Emasculate, who iried the Bull to equal. 

H. Oh this wise, as he lay like os f dismembered. 

Over him ruthlessly did a weep the water* *, 

WIlIcIi Yritra by his greatness had surrounded ; 
Down at their feet low Ueth now the serpent. 

I), The strength of her tv hose son wns Vrltrn withered ; 
Indra his weapon brought to bear against her. 

The mother lay above,, the son was under,. 

Dunn lay like a cow her calf alongside, 

HI There lay her body midst the watercourses* 

That never cease, that never rest from flowing; 
Through Vritrn 1 ^ secret place the waters speed them r 
In lasting gloom sank He whose foe was Indra, 

11. Dfisa-coiit rolled and guard eti by th« serpent, 

The watery stood like cows confined by Pagis; 

The orifice of the waters which was fastened, 

That opened Indra. having slaughtered Vjitra T 

12. A horse-tail * didst thou then become, O Indra, 

Wiiut time the foe, as If sole god* assailed thee; 

Didst win ilia cows, didst win I he Soma, hero, 

And didst set free to flow the seven rivers, 

I St Lightning and tit under profited him nothing, 

ftor mist nor hailstorm which he spread around him; 
When Indra and the serpent fought their battle* 
Adaghavan won the victory lor ever. 


r Htffhuiy. I'itluT ccmx’l u* ndiinuJi 'brnkrn' {Ulikabcr^ RV. i^ij or diiidc 
jam riyu + flttrj* (OldcqttfrJTV, Fo4n 3_) 'Durch Zer^hine-Er>-mon isi dcr Miudlw 
(Naffcnlcn^ 7) r-^rmilinet woidcn". Npl# ih*l 'nowte^ r if** wdl with d f«Hl*w' 
iiiJ bAJacll^ p . Abidingly h may Iw tnidM^J' t rushed was t ha fianka 
fwlrm-toc *bco IliilfUli 

3 Or: 1 Like bnikm jwd *— UaidanfH, 11K, 43. 

* Aimi> (Imp (I 27, 1) in ampued i bnw vilh a tail- Indn became ■ 

llOTW-IxlJ 1 ifiptrin [It , In'll Ilm ijj|xjrv<( ua the liffhtnjtttf Hifih. Tb* tnwdldQB 
oE stage* iwdft In only ten tali sv. 
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14 . Whom didst tlmti see to tvcnge liw serpent, India, 

WTien terror filled thy heart that thovi hntlsl -‘'lain h'™- 
When like h frightened eoglo through the n)id*air 
Thou didst cross over nine and ninety rivers f 

15 . Jttdra in king of that which movoH ami moves not. 

Of lame and homed creatures, too, bolt* woeponed. 

Over the tribes of men lie rules as monarch i 

As felly spokes, so holds lie them together. 

A description of the great battle between India and 
Vritra, which resulted in the slaying of Vritra and the 
release of the imprisoned waters. The billowing points 
may bo noted: — 

a) Since VritraAan ' slayer of Vritra' i» Indro’s mOSt 
characteristic epithet, thu exploit referred to constitutes 
Indra’s mythological essence. Three questions arise. 
What is Vritra, a demon of drought or a demon of cold V 
What is Intlra, lightning or sun? And what are the 
waters, atmospheric or earthly? An answer to these 
questions is complicated by the fact that Indra is con* 
f easedIv a prehistoric god belonging to the Indo-Iranian 
and possibly even lo the Indo-European period'. Hence 
with the Change of environment and climatic conditions 
liis own nature and attributes may have suffered a change, 
since he was the reflection largely of natural phenomena. 
The great majority of Vedic scholar* regard the staying 
of Vritra and the release of the waters as referring to the 
atmospheric drama of the thunderstorm in which the demon 
of drought is pierced by the lightning and made lo surrender 
the pent-up waters, which fall to the earth in the form of 
rain The two chief German authorities on Vedic Mythology, 
Olden berg and Hillebrandt, would, however, introduce 
important modifications into the traditional explanation. 
Oldenberg follows the traditional view in holding that the 
original pro-Vedic conception was the freeing of the waters 
from the prison of the cloud-mountain, but thinhs that 
this conception in the Uigvcdie environment was trans- 


1 nidMihciv, EV- 34, (»- i), 131. 
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formed into the freeing of the earthly waters from the 
earthly mountains. This transition was favoured by the 
identity of the heavenly and the earthly waters, which 
made it natural tp think that the freeing of the earthly 
waters must ho the work of the same god who freed the 
heavenly waters 1 * . The changes which Hillebrnndt would 
introduce into the traditional view ere much more radical. 
For him Vptra ‘the encompasser' was originally a personi¬ 
fication of cold and ice, a 1 winter-glam ** Only the aim 
could be the antagonist of auch n demon. Hence Indra 
must have been originally a sun-gnd fe Indra and Vritra 
then represent the antithesis between summer sun and 
winter cold, as was natural in u northern environ menu 
With the change from such a climate to that of the Punjab 
where drought, not eold t was the great enemy, Indra was 
transformed from a sun-god into a storm-god or simple 
rain-god, Indra'a original task was to free the waters 
from the clutch of the ice-demon, Hie later development 
as a rain-god was doubtless helped by his early connection 
with water 3 , Thus according to Hillehrandt both Indra 
and Vfitrn owe their prc-Vedic character as god of summer 
warmth anti demon of winter cold to pre-Vedic climatic 
conditions. The theory is brilliantly stated, but in its 
totality is not convincing. It will be profitable to compare 
Indra with Varuya in thdr capacity as water-gods, 
Viiruna as a sky-god 5 , sends tain from heaven and wets 
the earth (V* 85, d-4}. Put not only is he a rain-god, but 
also a river-god (id, v. GJ. By analogy Varupa's function 
was extended from rain-giving to river-digging 4 . Assuming 
with Oldenburg that Indra 1 * original function was that of 
a storm-god wielding the thunderbolt and slaying the 


1 1 Jlili-nlftm. It V. 51. d. 1. 

■ vvt. hi. ins-iH. 

3 Wlrtbcr hi* w%tuUj iht ulty p or th* mv u’ makes so 

41 ffi* Ilf Elf M in tku 4Hi]LE|n't£n|]. 

*Cf. %. 7 H V dpj na day fradj Uir beet iur Uty iwinf, Q Siiti33m So I ndrui 
iluic atLt (r*4) Itit Vifiki anil {III. S3, 0), 
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rein-withholding demon, one can easily sue how by analogy his 
domain in the Punjab would be enlarged so as to cover 
rivers, quite as in the parallel ease of Varna a. Especially 
would this be natural and inevitable, if the standing 
metaphors of the Indm-Vritra *yth‘ a 

origin The cloud-mountains mid the cloud-waters of the 
myth would fit In well with the literal mountains and 
mountain streams of the northern Punjab 2 . At any rate, 
it seems clear that Indrrt like Varu-.a was a regent of both 
heavenly and earthly waters. Vptra may be interpreted, 
then. a» anything which obstructs the waters, whether 
drought -demon in the case of the heavenly waters, or 
mountain harriers or snow in the case of the earthly 
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waters, Indra must be regarded throughout ae the wi elder 
of the lightning. 

b) Vritro, the chief enemy of Indrn T seema to he the 
name of those cloud or atmospheric appearance! which 
promise much in the mutter of rain, but perform little or 
nothing, an abortive ro in-storm, as it were. 

Vritra manipulates lightning, thunder, imst\ darkness 1 * 3 
and hail (v. IS; I 00, J2 )l lie is clothed in the habiliments 
of Indra, ‘Satan transformed/, an it were, "into an angel of 
light'. Fits 'snorting' is several times referred to (V. 2% 4; 
VTIL 7), and he ia called a muttering or bellowing snake 
{navantam aMm Vl r 17, J U) + His mother is Ikmu k drip + , 
a name qf the rain-cloud which sprinkles only a few drops, 
fc She of tlie drip' is the mother of a demon-brood % of which 
Vritra is the first-born. As thus interpreted V|itra means 
a false thunderstorm with little or no rain, while fndrn 
menus o thunderstorm followed by abundance of rain, 
Vritra is also called AM 1 serpent p , the same epithet being 
applied to the chief atmospheric demon in the as is 
applied to Satan in the Bible, Agni is once colled L n raging 

1 ' hiwer a of 1 \ «K of thi^ drEMi-brood is i« (Aon oju i 1 ., 

mju uiiai% V. SS, 4. 
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serpent like a rushing wind' (1 79, IV, and the Ms nits, or 
‘storm-winds and lightning flashes', beer the epithet aAi- 
bluinamh ‘shining like ahi’ fL 172,1). The name ‘serpent 
may refer to the subtle deceptive nature of Vpitra, to his 
appearance as lightning, nr to the wide-spread tradition 
that serpents guard treasures, especially water-springs, So 
the word mu/ 'serpent' is applied generally as a name for 
‘spring* in Kashmir. We may draw an instructive com¬ 
parison between Ahi Vritra and Ahi Budknya. Both hove 
their habitat in the atmospheric ocean. It looks as if both 
were very much the same, the only difference being that 
Ahi Budhnya ‘the serpent of the deep* is a parallel form 
of Indra and hence a deva, while Ahi Vritra ‘the serpent 
obstructor* is a demonAs is fitting for a snake, Ahi 
Vfitra is represented as footless, handless and pel haps 
noseless (L 32, 6-7; in. 80, 8). Being armed with thunder, 
lightning and magic devices (mayd), Vritra is no mean 
antagonist. 

ej Indra’s equipment for the fight with Vritra, The 
gods constituted him for this purpose 'III- 49, 1} and made 
him their champion (VI 17, 8)l To this end he was 
strengthened with food, drink and song*. Indm is repre¬ 
sented as a might}' eater and drinker 1 . He eats the flesh 
of bulls* and buffaloes, and drinks enormous quantities of 
Soma. 


1 Virijci^]], VJf. 72-73. ( 
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Soma)* L 30, 3- 
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Aii friend for friend Agni made ready quickly 
Three hundred buff Aloes, to meet his longing; 

Indra at once three lake* * of [>ressed-out Somn t 
As Moncis ordered, drank for Vptra's slaughter. 

“When thou three hundred bufTaJoes' flesh hndsl rat m* 

And drunk, n* Ma^Jiavan, three lakes of 5oma, 

All the gods mi sed as ‘twera a shout of triumph* 

To Indra praise because he slew the Dragon / 1 

V, 29, 7^ (fjriffiih'o translation of v + 

Indra's weapon par excellmce ia the vafra or 'bolt/, 
clearly a mythological name for the Ugh tiling stroke. It 
its described as golden, heavenly, hundred-edged* thousand- 
pointedp roaring, shattering* etc . 1 Synonyms 1 ore heavenly 
stone*, 1 burning dart 1 and 1 moving weapon 1 . It is the 
weapon exclusively appropriate to Indra 1 , though assigned 
a few times to Rudrn, the Marine and MsnytL Through it 
Indra shakes all things: 

E%'eu the lira vena anti earth how down before him, 

And at his vehemence the mountain* tremble*. II, 12,13. 

Indrn then nettles the things shaken and fixes the 
unsteady: 

He who the quivering earth hath firm esubliifhdd. 

Asul set m rest the agitated mountains. II. 12, 2, 

What Indra shaken and agitates by* his thunderbolt, he 
also calms and settles. What are the facts of the thunder- 
storm? First, the heavy peals of thunder s/etike the world. 
Then after the storm has passed a great m tm succeeds*. 
As the Vedic Aryan interpreted it, Indra flr^t shakes 4 all 
things and then makes fast the quivering and the agitated, 
Indra and Vyitra are both furnished with mayo. This 


1 1. 57, 1: 61 T 6; H- T i, MO; VI. 17. ti>. 

■L I7S k C: QL 3Cl, 17; 32, 6. 
a + M«dooMl, VM- &5, 

Jndgei V. 44; Pa XVHL 7; XXIX, 4, 6, 

1 Cf- Pm,Ips XXIX for bath aispoEs of a thiinitar-vtona r 

* EiLrLhqiukfl Utbuoth m vtrr in Hi# Punjab Jl E« paMihle Ifait 

(Jsrie uf inrliulrii in the n^ilfthan mrr^cwl. Hie lto! Knjijrra (Aribq^Akf of 
1 00 S fijnr-hiauiiJndi with t\ant *U ttas uni other mrtconi: ptaHHrafti 
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very pregnant word occurs in about thirty Indra hymns 
In these there Eire about twenty references to the may a of 
Vpitrn, Su^ga, etc. and About ten to the maya of Indra. 
The word may a signifies occult* incomprehensible, super¬ 
human power s p and so easily passes into the meanings, 
trick, magic, illusion % etc. We have already noticed that 
the atmosphere is the scene of the may ah or magic trans¬ 
formations of Vamps 1 * So it is with Indra. Tie frustrate^ 
the tricks of (he tricky (L 32, 4), With his mayd he blew 
away the tricky ones, that is to flay, he dispersed Vritra 
and bis company \ Indrn through his mdyd can assume 
all forma: 

* Mag ha van wearcth every shape at pleasure, 

Effecting magic changes in his body'"; end 
-Indra moves multiform by his Illusions 

II. ,*3, 8 and VI. 47, 18 (Griffith's translation!. 

It ia craft played off against craft, Indrn is equipped 
with thunder, lightning, mist®, wind, etc,, which constitute 
the armoury of his tnayh, while Vritra and his company, 
like the magicians of Egypt, do ^ in like manner with their 
enchantments* (Exodus VXL 11). But all in vain. \ fitra 
can nor meet the clash of India 1 * weapons So strong is 
Indra that fighting on bis part is 1 appearance \ not reality. 

That ,rt thy magic {tower which men cat! battles,, 

Never foe hast thou found* U>-day or erstwhile. X. M t 2, 

d ) Closely connected with ihe slaying of Vritra and 
the liberation of the waters is the winning of light. The 
lightning flash "makes light where no light was' t cf< YL 24 f H. 
Indra generated the lightnings of the sky (II. 13 S 7), and 

s Frubbii Unit iSlstri, TAc AsMM of JtfiyN, Lndu, 10M, pp. T-S. 

l OHeabefft itv; J 63-166, ^ 

a We may compart iht later incatiinK (rf w.nifu fts Uu!’ coanite tlliuloa. t 

4 V- C3 nad Sfl, PP- 140, l38 r 

& I, . r il, A+ ef. Indra blew lb* gnut *n*Jte out ot lb*; mW-alr, V r Iil„ 3, 3b F 
«ad ImJrt bW tile fJwjTrt in>ta ELc ekj with hu ratten, X. 55- 8- 

■ Veiled iii BfiW fmikj Ml rwlied ppm Ids fro ill, 30, 5!, mJ f*rtfa 
mist" fmtkahf wail du-kaw* (X- T3 r 6), 
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also the surip iht- sky and the dawn (L 32, 4 ■ VL 30 p 5), 
What is the Vedic point of view? Indra’a supremo mani¬ 
festation is tho lightning flash with the accompanying *boit" 
fmjra). The wonder of the lightning is that light ait- 
iUuminaling (cf* Matthew XXIV. 27) suddenly appears, 
where all was darkness before. But the light of morning 
aiS4j appears, where ail waa darkness before. Tho Vodi-c 
conception seems to be that the same power that produces 
the lightning flash produces also the light of the dawn and 
sun which reveals tho whole 'heaven 1 . Indra in bulk ex¬ 
ploits appears in his characteristic guise as a wfirrior, 
slaying the tfrouglit-demour Yfitra and al&o the darkness- 
demon of the night; and thereby releasing the cloud-cow* 
and the dawn-cows. Tt is to be noted that the point of 
departure is the lightning flash. With this as his char* 
acteriatic theophanic appearance Indra embrace* all phe¬ 
nomena of light and fire. 

3 r Inpra and the Earthly Waters. — Indra, like 
V&ruga, had to do with both the heavenly and the earthly 
waters, II is- relation to the latter is well brought out ill 
YUvamUrate conversation with the rivers: 

To Indra , ///■ 98* 

L (Vigvamitrn) 

Forth from the bosom of the mountains* eager. 

Like two mares racing side by side T loose-coupled. 

Like two bright mother cows that lick each other 1 , 

Vfplfi and gutudrf pnur down their waters. 

2* Sent forth by In Lira, begging him to speed you. 

Ye twain move seaward, as it were on chariots; 

Running together, swelling with yonr billow*, 

Ye lucid si reams, to each draws nigh the other, 

3. Now have I reached the most maternal river. 

We have approached Yipns, the broad, the blessed ? 

They are like mother cows that lick their offspring 
Flowing on tow ard their common home together. 


1 Ors 'As™** acAlf kink, tappingfcdrili, Um: fair siz*™#'. ION. ■!&, 
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4- (Rivera| 

Swelling with floods of water we move forward 
Unto our place of meeting, god-appointed; 

Sot to l>c baited is our stream, fall-flooded. 

What would the seer have, enlting to the rivers? 

Jp. (Yl&vimitrii) 

Halt for a moment at my potent spying, 

Ye streams law-loving, on your ocean journey; 

To you ward is addressed my purpose lofty* 
l p Ktaftka’s son, call on you, succour needing. 

S, (Rivers) 

Iadra the bolt-armed hollowed out our channel s> 
Drove Vrltra off P obstructor of the rivers; 

God Snvltar has led us, the fair-handed; 

In Ida propulsion w go forth wide-ranging. 

7. (Visvamitra) 

For ever memorable is that deed of Indra, 

The valiant deed, that he dismembered Abi; 

Broke open with his bolt the fit rung enclosures, 
Forth flowed the waters, for their eourse desirous 

8. (Rivers) 

Never forget this utterance, O singer, 

Which later generations shall re-echo; 

O hard* in thosfe thy hymns bo toward us friendly; 
Humble ue not ’mongst men; to thee obeisance. 

yu (Visviimitni) 

Give ear, O si filers, to l he bard; he fortieth 
To you from far away with cart and chariot 
Bow down yourselves, please give an easy passage; 
Floods, withy mi r waves remain beneath our axles. 

ID. (Rivers) 

We will give heed unto thy words, O singer, 

Thou comest from afar with cart and chariot;; 

Low like a nursing mother will I bend me, 

WQI yield myself like maiden to her husband 

11, (VisYsmftra) 

Now when the Bhamtws have crossed thee safety. 

Id dmdropolled, b horde in search of botfly, 

Then may your stream fuEMIonded flow an ever; 

Of you the worshipful I beseech the favour. 

12. The booty-seeking Bhar&tas crossed over; 

The sage enjoyed the favour of the rlvera* 
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Rtt«h forward, swelling, speeding;, pouring riches. 

Fill full your channel*, hasten swiftly onward. 

I& Your wove the yoke-pegs merely touch. 

Ye waters, spare the chariot-thongs; 

And never may the bullocks twain. 

Faithful and steady, come to grief 1 . 

This notable hymn celebrates the crossing of the Be?fs 
and the Sutlej by a cattle-raiding band of the Bharat oh 
accompanied by the sage Vi§v^rnitra t the reputed author 
of the third Margin 3 a. The rivers wore in flood* but 
ViSyamitra by his prayer caused the waters to subside 1 , 
so that the Bharatns passed over safely. Already reference 
has been made to the military significance of the rivers 
of the Punjab \ The god who could so control their 
waters as to cause them to rise or subside at will 4 was in 
very truth a war-god. While the Belie and Sutlej are 
represented as deified stream*, the personification is only 
of the slightest. The hymn is addressed to Indra. It is 
he who dug the channels of these two rivers and sent forth 
their waters from the mountains to the sea fvv. 1-2, €). 
Since the Bens and Sutlej as well as the war-band of the 
Bharatas wore ell alike under the control of Indra (vv* % 1 i\ 
it was a simple thing for Indra ut the request of his 
devotee YijSvjmitra to send the Bharat us across the streams 
'on dry ground 1 as it were. Wo may compare the crossing 
of the Bed Sea and of the Jordan in Hebrew story 
Yahweh t like lndra p is ‘a man of war" (Ex. XV. 3i^ and the 
crossing of the Red Sea f m well as the crossing of the 


1 Lndibtciip&a if ukB#wladg«l So 11 ilkbrnadl, J-K. TIT-ICh imd llopkjjtt, [ON, 
4H50 r 

* cf. Yedfe ithki, in aikaii. 

*pp. rji-ie. 

4 Then? nrtf A4b<T nfemj*Ti! lo 1 sniile *( <hv riv^i- 1 ev«u ih t 

wiijA-vprvcMliikkf flood* In&rft raj^t for Smtfc* inU* pmut>Lt fnnU' IVII, IS, A). 
‘The ijifttl H|ii fV[* tA jiuEnal ilapl tbi j hilLnwy rimit' (til, 5 !', a, m Ftlfifrtiw Id 
Iktf trying of ihr Boifl mnd Batlej); tad Ejidni inwU^ i b* atrejixua Lur Tflrrtrt 
ud Vayjii Ut oivqs fit. 13, 12; f/- also ft. 15 t ~t illkI I. id, It) 

* XIV-XY- Jodim HI-IT, 
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Hefis and Sutlej is celebrated by a hymn. It J ® 
tliat no great chronological difforeriee separate ie 
and Hebww events. The Vedio hymn is in the form t > 1 a 
dramatic dialogue between VtfTimitra and the rw « 
interfiling anticipation tbo later Indian r LI ™’ _ 
whole hymn may have been used in later times as _ 

against accidents in crossing swollen streams . Especi y 
was the last stanza, which looks like a later addi ion, 

used as a magic spell* *. . 

It is to be observed that the mountains, channels and 

rivers of this hymn all belong to the earth. The Be as 
and Sutlej flow from the mountains, and India 
out their channels'. In connection with this there , » 
mentioned lndra's supreme exploit! the slaying o ' 
Vfltra tw. 6 - 7 ). Indra dismembered Ahi and broke open 
with hiB bolt the obstructing enclosures, .so that t lie waters 
flowed freely. Whether this refers to the ° 

heavenly or of earthly waters is uncertain. I robably to 
both, for the release of the heavenly waters is the funda¬ 
mental condition of the flooding of the earthly nver^even 
more fundamental than the melting of snow. Mnce Indra 
ta certainly connected with the lightning and the thunder, 
why not think of the whole process of the release of the 
waters as beginning with the sky and including the melting 
of snow on the mountains, the piercing of the spring * 1 
ihe rivers, the hollowing out of channels', the sw ellmg of 

• Tb» w rirrr bus tuul Mpcrien«s [ft crewing lb ' 1 Kfifrii at Sang]) *n Jinn 

ol Iht Gwn#* ut*r KuwJj, * 1 *“ »" dfwtirt -J*ll (t) would h»*t l*™ m 
wbJcqhI#- 

3 iltllfWnU, LR. 13&r h a f &&****> >Tblen 
-Th«* ■» <Wy mm* rf«". tul t*"* »*-*•* *• * ky 
tor Indm hnrtb-l ***5 Vflltm, oiwLnU** of tic w.l*rs (v. «}■ Sncb . !•"«* 
Msunilntioci by aniilctgy \* frtllWl in (ha Ht, . 

* w ■ \U with hit boll tb« fountain* *1 tb* ri™ 1 , H- "+ P nB ^ 

in Kohmlr ut i-tltel W**, UC * nn-tnon*! oS (Hr lift* *1*™ .very 

b»ntdn Lhoughl ot « fpanW '-7 * ™**- 11 ^ ial * 0,,P ^ Pl0 h ™ T “ ? 
toonuic KU*nt«l nft(t confined *T 'in bnir«ilj >n*kc, Vfiu* 

‘TWW M d gu Wilb *. ki*! nf ™ f= J] lb.1 ^ 

lil. 9 j u.d pidm /W* itt.h,in. 10 ; KJim I. a; ' -if 
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the watery and their advance in flood to the Sanmdra? 
Whenever the streams are flooded, there is seen the work 
of Indr*, the relenser of the waters, whatever the immediate 
occasion of their release may be 1 * * * 5 . 

4 , Indra THE War-oOd of the Vedic Arvahs, As 
In dm first m leased the heavenly watery end fhen was 
brought down to earth p a a it were p to release and guide 
the earthly waters, so he began his martial career in the 
atmospheric fight with Vritrn, extending it so to speak to 
become the war-god of the Vedic Indians in their struggle 
with the aborigines. The parallel development of Yahweh 
is so striking and significant that some reference must be 
made to It, In the earliest poetry of the Old Testament 
Yahweh is represented as a kind of Hebrew Indro, a storm- 
god wielding the weapons of t2iunder p lightning 1 and wind, 
hailstones and flood, earthquake and (possibly) volcanic 
fire. Yahweh is also, like Indra, u national war-god, ‘the 
lord of hosts and god of battles '* Quito as in the case of 
Indra p Y'aiiweh employs the artillery of the sky against the 
enemies of his people, thundering from heaven against 
them (I Sam, VIL 10) and smiting them with hailstones 
(Joshua X, 11). On earth Yah web so manipulated the 
waters of sea r river and flood as to save his people anti 
drown their enemies \ It is the military, rather than the 
economic aspects of water that are emphasized in the 
great Hebrew war-songs,—the Song of Moses (or Miriam) 
in Ee+ XV # and the Snug of Deborah (Judges Vi, So is it 
also in such Vedic war-songs sis III. Jy, the crossing of the 


1 Tlmi HiltfrSrmJi’ii Ihea^,. wbElf oPHtribnIaiig an mjMvrtttnt inijnl, ti too 
ntunjw and csdnHm', Moir-ovcr it r- h.MC'E tapon |t»l iu Judin vl n# b 

Uio tradition*] It demd* am\ min am tint 3u*w nikmcllU«nl lawAUcdian 

with eH? rrlcwM 1 €it thft wfttffra, no morn an 1 aaMW and ire. 

" The tetrmjffaiuiujLtora b pmklj to be mun&Ud with Ar&liiu 

M*Pw. ‘to fill] p , that iri. 4 Hr wh^ ^attses I^IUdiu^ nr min In M3 1 . So We I th aiiM-n 
wul SmEeJi ^>oe Iltbrat* LtxitM, Uj-oprii, Orifer mulI hHis, 1 )- laOS, 

UliCfr FdAirrA.- 

5 K*. XI V XV; J«fain |II-rVf Judge* V. 
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Bflfia and Sutlej, and VII. Id tbc battle of the Ten King*. 
Thus both Yahweb of Palestine and Indra of the Punjab 
were storm-gods and war-gods. In each case the go< * 10 
presided over 'the war of the elements' naturally betaine 
the leader of bis people in the wars against their cart i y 


fo@5* ^ „ 

The hymn now to be translated contains InlCMstUxg 

reference to the military side of Inclra + s activity. 


To Indrat // 

1. He who os soon as born keen-thoughted, foremost, 
Surpassed the gads, himself n god. In |>owcr; 
Before whose vehemence ihc two worlds trornh ec 
Through his great valours he, O men, is Iitdra. 
o He who the quivering earth hath firm established. 
And fret at rest the agitated mountains; 

Who measured out the mid-air far-eiite nding r 
And sky supported: he* Q tiien F Is ludm- 
3, Who slew the snake and freed the weven rivti*. 
Prove out the cattle by tEftclosiuR V&lm; 

Who fire between two rocks hath generated. 

In battles victor: he, O men, i* liidra* 

4 _ Who hath made all things in this world unstable, 
The D ifia colour humbled or destroyed it; 

Who take a the foe*s possessions, as a gambler 
Stakes of Ids rival; he, 0 men* itf ludm. 

5. The terrible one, of whom they ask, ‘where is he? 
Concerning whom they bIho say, ‘ho its not*i 
Like player ^ stake the foe s wealth he reduce. 
Have faith ia him; for he P 0 men, is Indra. 

6. He who of rich and poor alike is helper, 

And of the supplicating Brahman singer; 

Who fair-lipped 1 aids the one who praases Soma, 
Making the stones work; he, O men, is fntlra. 


s r/ lh# . trtuvJ.li™ of UL 4041, ^=1 VrtS, IM* 

“ J "to pntaWj to b* rt ™l,rv.4 >l«lr-linr*] 1 in H- 

()nC In- pralKwa*! iip» nl it* IriKthrft ™ *!T 

KS p If . m* - *- -sTm S 

VRS, 50- Note tdw lh* f*™ P riprf.lA#* 32. ] Mtui* 

putt'd oot hi* dp*** 
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#. He under whose contra] are steeds and cattle, 

Clan-villages him I every kind «f chariot; 

Who hath begotten sliii uek) dawn of morning. 

Guide of the water* *; lie, O men, i* ludra* 

8. Whom rival boats appeal to* Joined *n tattle. 

On both sides foe*, the farther and the nearer; 

On seif-same chariot mounted two invoke him, 

Each for his own self; he, O men, is lad ra¬ 
il. Apart from whom men never are victorious. 

Whom they when fighting call on for assistance: 

Who is for every one a match, who movoth 
The things i in movable; he, O men. itf Indrau 

10. Who with hia arrow slays the perpetrators 

Of grievoim sin, when such fnto not expecting; 

Who pardons not the arrogant man his arrogance 1 . 

Who atays the Dasyu; he. O men, is Indnu 

11. He, who discovered in the fortieth autumn 
Ssrhbuvi dwelling on the lofty mountains; 

Who slew the Horjieni ns ho lay defiant, 

The son of Dunn; lie, O men, is fmfra, 

Ji Who as the mighty seven-myed bull releases 
The seven streams so that they flow in torrent*; 

Who, bolt In arm, spumed RauMna the demon p 
A* lie senlecJ heaven; he, t> men, is Indra. 

ISl Even the heavens and earth bow down before him. 

And at his vehemence the mountains tremble; 

Who, boll in anti, is known as Somu~cirfnker, 

With hands bolt-wielding; he, 0 men, is Inilm, 

M. Who with his aid helps him that presses SoEna. 

Him that hakes food, sings praise, does sacrifices; 

Ror whom prayer is a means of strength, and Soma, 

And this our offering; he, O men, is litdra- 

15. Faithful and true an thou, the fierce, exacting 
Largess for Sonia-presser and food-baker; 

We In'ing I' vv r more of then- hriovshi. 

Would, I n dr a, with strong sons thy worship utter* 

ft will l>e necessary to add only a Tew comments aiuco 
VeEiie warfare has boon sufficiently trouted in the sections 

1 Ufi 1 Wlau jifildi Out go Hjii- l«utiuv tw ill Muiliin il. HR AO. 

* Of r '*Wrr** tbrlYlwd*, W nC i|gnril. HR. W: H HI* bmailr, I.R 4k 
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of Chapter HI on 4 Aryans'* ‘Ilas/us 1 and *C«queflt of the 
Lam1 p . As the goda chose Endm to be tlioir champion 
against Vrifro and She other aimoepherk Dtisyim iw. 11-12* 
ao the Aryans chose him to lie their champion against tiio 
earthly Dasyns i w, 4 P 10) '* Indm is a match for every one, 
whether demon or man (v* 0). The resources of language 
itre exhausted in describing his irresistible might: He is a 
bull, mightier than the mighty, the lord of strength, the 
might lord of might, having n hundred paversV etc. if 
forty or more epithets celebrate Ivis matchless etrengtli, 
about the flame number glorify^ him as a victorious warrior, 
Indrn made a broad place for the of flic ted sky for for 
Dyaus, VI. 1H, 14) by slaying Vritra, that is to say, by 
sending a thunderstorm and clearing the atmosphere of 
dust and mist. Tie filled ihe spacious mid-air, and by battle 
gave enlargement and freedom to the g n d^ A 1L .ltf t 
III. 34, ?% Such enlargement and victory he gives also 
to his friends and worshippers among men (IV. 24, 2, Si; 
X L 4'h 11 \ that is. to those who pretss soma for him 11L 1% B, 
14-lf>). For the 'Strong Soma 1 makes India strong U) 
and everything connected with Indru is also strong. 

The vessel of the strong flows forth, the flood of mcaih p 
Unto the strong who reeds upon the strong* fur drink: 
Strong art* tile two AtlhvaryaB, strong are both die stone*, 
Thev press iho Sonin that \* strong for him the strong* 

Strong is ihj thunderbolt, yea. and thy ear strong ; 

Strong are thy bay itced* and thy weapon* mo are strong* 
Strong Indra, thou arl ford of the strong gladdening drink. 
With the strong Soiiii, indm, satisfy thyselT. 

111. 16* 5-6, Griffith^ translation with slljiliE changes 

i -yjif wm\\ ttetfa or S>i*a ™ Juntifuno*, r*femt^ it 'Sw* to Im>iIi hwn*n 
tors unrf drama for#, K**Jt Jiir I Wo*, Smb, .Jbfih- ISwi**H| f WW, (. ! Sd- 

"Apj*llim; hr ihtif mK iWr rtwoHly, Oicn- Ihmlinli anwliy. they ithr 
at srrtoird to IW wllitP *M&m dm if* Sttd n<* nwu " |tt:itlli|.4 it 

Ihil wMjr Aji ikr rkiTw wwe nmreir^l nf«r ftw inuifr nt tin- KfriHyi^r » th * 
wtr#- cchwwiti'lI araradiflff to Ibr \mm& ni nmldy 
>1 tilt Ary at pl 

■ v+ HjE>, i, 4 - Vf r * 0 , 3 ; .X- II. J*. 6 . 
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Thus it is 'in the exJiilaratitm’ of Soma (hat Indra 
performs his martial ns well m his cosmic exploits No 
one ean overcome him in brittle when he lifts drunk of it 
(VL I7 ( ] i. The epithet gomapfi, ‘Soma-drinker’ iv. 13) is 
characteristic of him. It is well known that men offer to 
the ^orls in sacrifice the food and drink which fire regarded 
by them as the bcst + The offering of Soma to Indrn pro- 
supposes, then, the use of strong drink ns n beverage by 
the Yedic Aryans Indra after the analogy of n Vedlc 
worrier is heartened for the fray by Somq. We may reason 
frtun I he effects ascribed to Indra’a drinking of Soma back 
to the remits in the way of victory, winning of plunder* 
eti\ which the Kgutriya warrior doubtless a bribed to the 
use of strong drink as a producer of valour in buttle. It 
is from this point of view that Soma is culled a Victor, 
unconquered in fight p th fit, tl)\ India oh the war-god 
of the Vedie Indians humbled the Uh*a JTnes and gave their 
possessions to his worshippers Iw. 4-51 He dispersed 
60,0dt> of the black race and rent their forts (JY. 1G # 131 
Kiviil Indra-worshipping foes 9 appeal to him for ass 1st a nee, 
without which men never lire victorious >11. I2 t s-fi, 
Through Indra "a help the Aryan wins cattle iYL 25, 2) and 
rfpi n-1 and i it room, VI. 2d, |; 25 p 4u The following are 
samples of Yedic prayers to Indra for help in battle; 

Indra, bestow on us the power frarofa, 

Skilled and exceeding Pireitg, that wins the biHjtyi 
Where wi(h p by thy ns^istaace^ we may runqner 
Our foeH in battle, be they kin or stnintfer. 

VL Ifr, a (Griffith's translation). 

The rap wbenra Indra drinks the draught is present: 

'Hie Acurjt dear h> Indra hath hern drunken* 

That it may cheer the god to ^ruinous favour. 

Am! keep far fmtn u* hatred and qintefuni. 


1 W^b I b u«>(ool F Johiwn wa* rai^\ w in ilir tinrti of Ijwte by t|ar 
MrtlJi-al they k*rricd hawra*™ lowntM^I wJib Uar IVhdI tro* r.hj 

W*rt Andi *' Jiflr Vertie Tintes, .Novr-mlwf 14. I0I&. 

' W* FriiiLEidti] o! tb* fW W*T, Eli wbinlg PtaJ ■ 'Kl fttL-tli-*-. 

MuhnLuuj?.ilnLi iehJ Jw* ffU^lil >-□ b<iEb 
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Therewith enraptured* H«ro+ slay our roomcm 
Th f unfriendly, Maghafan. he they kin or tfranffer*; 
Thoac who stilJ jttTii their hostile darts to smite us, 

Turn them to flight, O ludm *nraah irnd kill them, 

VI. 44, MM 7 (Griffith 1 * tmuftlntiottk 

These passage reveal at fom so much of history as 
to make it clear that the Vedic Indians wore often at war 
among themselves. The references to historical events 
are confined Largely to the military exploits of tribes and 
individual^ just what wr would expert in hymns composed 
almost entirely for sacrifices instituted and financed by 
Kgatrijasu Indr a, the war-god of the Vedio peoples was 
naturally also the patron and guide of the Aryans in 1 IjcSi 
migrations eastward 1 , 

5. IlEEM>IC DEEDS WROUGHT HY ISDRA. 

Jn the O. T, the imh Psalm is d hymn or praise to 
Yah we h for hie wonderful works in creation and redemption, 
each stanza ending with the refrain 4 his loving kindness 
endure Lb for ever ^ fn the CQ#nic sphere Yah well inado 
the heaven>> spread out the narth, and made great lights, 
the sun tn rub- hy day and the moon to rule by night. 
In the sphere of deliverance and redemption Yaliwoh sinota 
Egypt in their first-born, hroughi out Israel from, among 
them* divided she Red Sea and made Israel pass through 
the midsi of £t B overthrew Pharoah and his host in the 
Red Sea, lod his people through the wilderness, smote 
great kings, Sihon Kiiig of the A monies ami Hg King oT 
Raslmi], and gavB fheir hind to his people for a heritage. 
Similar exploits and works of deliverance are ascribed to 
Indra \ In ihe cosmic sphere as wo have seen Indra 
generated tJie matchless lightnings of the sky, slew Yptra 
and released the waters, pierced the rattle stall, found 
heaven and earth which were hidden, made the earth 
visible to heaven and the sun visible to earth, separated 

i Oltfmh j E , |t\\ IttMH*. 

*-Sm epedaJly E. El. i . 1 ; Ell r :S. Iraiulfttrvl oil in-. pp. t"^ sr - 1^- 
ft rh t*T ff. p a 3 to tr ir-, j,mi X jo 
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and supported heaven and earth, spreading out ilte earth 
and fixing the sky, when he was born for the Vpllra fight 1 . 
In this way India generated the sun, the sky and the dawn 
(I. 32, 4)* In the human sphere Indra, Hie warrior-god, 
wrought deliverance for many Aryan chieftains* He 
arrested the floods so that Turviti and Vuyyrv could crass 
over <IL 13* 12); on behalf of Dahliltj he overcame Cumuri 
and I>ltiu3T with sleep, and hound the Daxyns without cords 
(IX J5 P 9; II. 13p 9); for the sake of DivodFisa he demolished 
Sarii barn's nine and ninety fort a (XL 19, 6); he broke down 
tlie forts or Pi pm and helped at the slaughter of 

the Dasytie (L 5-1,3); he through ihe prayer of the Vaulting 
helped Sudjls in rhe battle of the ten kings (VIL 33* 3) 
and drowned his foes in the Parusni (YII* is, H), etc,, etc. 
Such deliverances of ancient Aryan heroes on the port of 
Indra remind us of the similar exploits of Vnhweh on 
behalf of Moses and Joshua, Samson, Deborah and Barak, 
Gideon* etc. 

It is on the basis of his exploits that Indra ts declared 
to be unique am! incomparable. The word eka + one" 
^lone’ is often applied to Indra to express Ilia uniqueness*. 
He is unique in shaking what is unshaken and in slaying 
Yritra (III. 30, 4-5), in filling eanli und heaven with food 
and treasure (III, 30, it), in becoming master of the kinp 
(III. 31 1 4) and in being the kii]^ of all ihe world (HI. 46, 
2J; also in being the one Strong champion of the gods in 
the Vritnvfjght (VI, 17, 3) s in conquering men (VI, I ft, 2), 
in subduing people ro the Aryan (VI. is, S), in bestowing 
treasure (VI. 30* 1), In being lord of wealth (VI, 31, 1), 
etc, 1 Indra Is incomparable, lie hns . . among 

T hV 13, :i, 7 : I. nl i,;«; vi. 1 7. i h a; vtit, t fj. : v. .^ + p vttb n. 

5 l.Ytrj VftJfa iltiljr h* a tr^kl jji*l a k anitjEm in hs aim ilfpsirlinK'nt, Thu r 
Ifeir uuinneiieu ot IflilriL i* cEujJm-si/nJ 

^Tlip |jua.»s^|pr^ m whll'b tKi* ODlfMD^g tjf ludri in pit n-Jiirfl J f-jiimJ 

Fd Itook* III. and VL, ih* li Tinn-i^ks of lb* Km- ilia dbi! Bfeirfiilrifll i^Ieiqm. In 
quniHl frost Macula 1JL few I ml tram* nrr lintal up wJtli thv 
•Inu^hirr of VilL* and timing "t lh« •: ImmitoiiI jr) kiibc-; la Uan^ nj&Otcii frow 
Mclb^aIa VI, it r HQMq] r^prclallT with m n wnr- 
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those born or to bo born 18* 4)- Kroii tlie 
boundless worlds art) but a band fill to him, when lie aeir.es 
them fill. :il>, 5 )'. With bis greatness lie has filled earth 
itnd heaven, and even beyond thin bis greatness extends 
(IV. ift, 5), Heaven trembles at the birth of his blinding 
splendour (TV. 17, £). Indra makes the non-existent 
existent 'VI. 2i, ~>t. The unique and incomparable char¬ 
acter of Indra is without doubt grounded ultimately upon 
the uniqueness of the t band erst ortn with its nerotnpani- 
meats of lightning, wind and downpour of min. 

0. Character of Isdra, 

<ti Indra’s relation to Varuqa. In nine by inns Indra 
anti Vanina are addressed conjointly as a dual divinity. 
While they seem to have originated in different circles, 
Varmin perhaps among the Vasisfluia and India among 
the K it si k as nnd Blmradvajau, yet on the basis of common 
attributes and functions they are, as it were, amalgamated. 
The uniting bonds are their similar rnsrnir qualifies . If 
Vanina a* the 1 encompassing sky' includes day-sky, nighi- 
sky and rainy sky, Indra through the lightning flash, 
whether by day or night, lights up the whole heaven; and 
by finding ihe light ai aim rise does the same thing, while 
with the release of the heavenly waters there is little 
difference between the two gods as regards ‘rainy’ char¬ 
acter. Ill most matters referred to in the nine hymns 
Varima is assimilated to indra, Thnt is to say, Indra- 

Varuiia ft tioning as a unity drink Soma, overcome 

V r itra, hollow out the channels of the waters, Get the sun 
in motion in the sky, aid in bailie, grout victory, bestow 
wealth and prosperity, cast their mighty boll againsi the 
wicked, and bind with bonds not made of rope Bui 
there is revealed at the same time a consciousness tbal 


1 Q. fw XL. 1 -'. 

■I'Hber iliioirt miny line ft.nlHlpuU"l 19 tin, untrnu « 7 M 1 ' 1 * 1-1 

bp^p^inriTif^ iir lb* Mtqwmtet ihr ritual. 
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however closely allied Indra ami Varuiyn may be in cosmic 
matters, yet in the most fundamental livings they will not 
futse. Varuna os a sky-god can easily he made to wield 
the thunderbolt and slny Vfitra, but Indra is eUitetalljr 
too for removed from Yaruim to be easily assimilated to 
himHence in tfae Indra* Varuna hymns there are drawn 
no less than six contrasts between Varcnn and Indra. 
Yarupu is king, possessor of the most-exalted Amrahood, 
whose- will : the gods follow; whereas Indra loves battle 
and stirs the dust of conflict (IV, 42, 2, Indra with 
his holt slays Vritra, while Varuna ns a saga ivipra) keeps 
to the settlements (VI + 68, Varuna is a god of peace 
and quiet ikqnna), ’whereas Indra associated with the Mflruts 
is a warrior necking glory < VII, 5-6). Indra in the 

conf]tots slays the VrEtraa, whereas Varupa evermore 
guards his ordinances (ptaia ViL 83, 8), Prayer is made 
that the wrath of Vnruno may pass us h}\ while Indra is 
besought to make wide room i VII, H4 P 2i* Varuna upholds 
the tonified people, while Indra smites resistless foemen 
iVIL Ha f !H In these significant antitheses Ynrupa is 
represented ns watching over his ordinances, as one whose 
will the gods follow! as n sage who in peace and quiet 
abides in the settlements! and as one whose anger punishes 
tlse evil-doer. On the other hand, Indra loves battle, smites 
Vritrn and makes wide room for gods and men. The 
difference is manifest. In connection with the Zoroastnan 
reformation, as we have seen, Indra was reduced to the 
status of a den ton, while VaniQU — the A hum Of the A vesta 
was exalted to the supreme position. In India* however* 
the fortunes of these two chief gods of tlie Vodic jmntheon- 
ri vnls, as it were, for supreme honour -were the reverse 
of what they wore in irfm. Tire influence of the soniu- 

1 J^mr mdlu fri wi *r an att+mpt ad dwamlluttan art lott^l in wr^nlb »ad 
r^nlb boob, 

■ train 

Pr j vj1z(Jl ImiLil ry 1 U> iliU L P (OUenturfl' Kv. Jir-irtn)- I .i 
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cull and of both Brahman and Ksatriya sentiment told in 
favour of Indi a. Vnruna wns too remote and inflexible, 
too august and holy, to bo popular. Hence the popularity 
of Iiulra gradually increased at the expense of Varupsi. 
For in the Brabmapn period Indrji became chief of the 
Indian heaven, while Vamp a was reduced to the lordship 
of lakes and pools \ 

h) Indra's relation to l.tita^ In geiwral it niay bo said 
that each Vedic deity, while respecting this 'order 1 of the 
other departmental gods* especially represents and protects 
the order within his own department. Neither gods nor 
mortals infringe the ordinances and statutes 

(dh£ma) of Iiidru, (III 32 p 8; VI JM t *>! and on rhe other 
hand, Indra as n deva does not infringe the statutes of the 
devas, he they Adilyas, Vasiifl or Rudriyas (X, 48, 11), 
Within his own sphere Indra is strong and active through 
law (dhartnan X, 44 t 1), He distributes through law the 
plants and ifiie streams (II 18, T): and the rivers follow 
hie ordinance (I 101* S)* Through rita lie lighted up the 
many dawns (VI. 33, 4). The Sixnadewh are not to 
approach Izidra's rita (VII 21, 8). Thus the emphasis is 
on ibo cosmic and ritualistic* There is little reference to 
ritfi in the ethical sense. It is to be remarked, however, 
that three stanzas in praise of rita (vi\ 8-10 of IV. 23) 
occur in the middle of an Indra hymn p containing the 
notable lines: 

The thought of Ran sin jet Ji craekediw-ssiJH 13 v. 8); him I 

Of jrrifo sure and firm-act are the butti fv- 9 ). 

The first lino contains; or at least we would like to 
read into it, tlio thought of the supremacy in conscience of 
the moral law, ami the function of the moral law in making 
sin known and tat cheeking it*. Neither Jine p however, is 
closely Jinked up with Indra. As consciousness line the 
three aspects of knowing, feeling, and willing, so fita hn^ 


1 immhati KV- 94-975 Hiftlwell, VH. Gj^6. 
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three strands of meaning, cosmic, ritualistic and cthicaL 
Vanina is the Lord of ethical Law p Agni of ritualistic law 
and Indra of cosmic law as displayed in the flash of the 
lightning, 1 lie roar of the thunder, and the downpour of 
the waters. Vaninn is depicted as a king seated on his 
heavenly thrum-, while Xndn is sketched a* n warrior 
.hurling ilie hult at Vjitra or leading the Aryans in their 
struggle with the aborigines. The one is characterised by 
"passive sway 1 : the other^ by 'energetic action T \ Being 
primarily a storm-god, Indra manifests a shifty ami arbi¬ 
trary temper as compared with Yanina* Thus Indra is 
represented as having shattered the wain of lisas with his 
bolt >. II. HI, 6) ? „ quarrelled with the Marti to (L 170, 2i and 
fallen out with Sftrya over the heavenly chariot race. 
Doubtless cosmic- mytiis underlie these episodes II one 
thinks of IndiVs stormy nature, his love of the Intoxicating 
Somn s his military braggadocio and his uxoriousnCss 
qualities doubtless all found in the Vedic 1 Tinkers 5 one 
is not surprised ihat lie does not cut n better ethical figure 
iban he does, Bui m F en ho Inclrn is ihe apotheosis ol heroic 
ac tion rather than of meditative calm. The *sirOUXiOUfl life" 
in the person of Indra receives the praise in the largest 
number of hymns addressed to any god in the ltv. It Is 
striking that the national god of the Vedie peoples ex¬ 
emplifies this quality n quality which the Indian Aryans 
lost more or less through [he mfluem'c uf the climate and 
of fusion with the aborigine*. That the majestic nnd re¬ 
poseful Yaruya shows up better than the active, Soma- 
drinking, fighting Inclrn simply illustrates the fact that a 
negative character who floes nothing had appears often Lu 
much belter advantage than a man of action who does 
great deeds, hut commits many faults in the doing of them. 

* MiHkmdl, Vlf* 04 . 

■ No* a very ^silLunt pntvcLNre oji lit* f*rt of ln<i™ nankr tfcu- larlj Dnwii: R 
MytbsiJ'.iifJfflilj. (^l»r Ui4* oli-n UTBijifli ot ah* 1 jUtd by a tbtutdenlans, or th? 

■ -itlDiiion rjf bfr Ji.i^bl iftfr ttii' iS^lbj; oMLl- -un, RW 10'V Utiwtonfl! 

VM. i?3r HrifOtli, Ti^m, 'Jsdl iMEri^n. Voj. I r ] HtHJ, p. 4^2, 
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e) Indra’s rein I ion to Hie wicked. Iudra smites ilie 
flavtbJy foes of tlte Aryan* ns well as 1 he atmospheric 
Vpitraa and Asurus. With his arrow he slay* the perpetm- 
tors of great sixi t and pardons nut the arrogant (II. 12 r 10). 
He is often called ‘guiltless’ (ITT. 32, 9, etej. In the earlier 
hooks of the IjEv, there is little more Tlimi this. In the 
seventh book p however* Indra is once represented as a 
'saviour oven from great sin h (VIL 20. 1); there ia a 
reference to the sinless Vanina as the 3>eholder of sin 
(VII. 28,4); and we read that both the crooked fitrijinn) 
and the deceiver lie in the net 1 of Jndrn (VIL 104 t 13)* 
It would seem that in the Vndftba book, which so exalts 
Vanina, Indra also gets, at least by assimilation to Vanina, 
n considerable degree of ethical character, For he (like 
VaniiiA) observes sin, punishes the sinner, and saves from 
even great sin. The most notable passage, however, is 
found in X. 8H, 8-9* probably a late hymns 

K. In dra then art a Haver dcbt-exactor; 

A* sword a joint p so clcn vest Hum the wicked*. 

Who break t be law of Vamp a and Mitru, 

Even as |*eoplc wrong a triond and ally. 

!*. Those ranis of evil ways who break agreements. 

And injure Varima, Aryajnan ami MEtrsi. 

Against such eneinie*, puissant In dra. 

Sharpen thy heavy, strong and ruddy weapon. 

On the whole, then, Indra in his ethical function is 
represented as little more than an executioner who punishes 
those who break the laws of the Adttyaa. Willi him the 
ethical I a not primary as with Yanina, but secondary. It is 
something, however, that he .serves Varuna, and the Adilyas 
at least in tlie capacity of executioner. 

7. Isdfla AND the HARUT& — Thirty-three hymns' are 
devoted to the Murats, besides several in which they arc 
addressed conjointly with other gods* especially with lndra, 

1 pforiti- esf. thr pii*. 'dvwt^ of Virup. 
til, 'Hwknt 1 . 

J in V r> ele-rrii in I. E-lrT-En jd all Slip Mb^r bticAi, 


E.YPRA THK WARRIOR GOB 




Tliey constitute a band or troop \ the sons of Kudra and 
nf the cow PpEAni 1 . TJieir close connection with In dm as 
his helpers m the fight with Vritra throws light upon the 
nature of Imlra* on the principle that ‘a man is known by 
the company he keeps \ The following hymn acts forth 
their activity: 

To the Mtiruh f p L tffi. 

I. As wondrous sous of Rudni, racers of the *ky 

Who on I heir course, like women, beautify them selves. 

The Mara la have indued made heaven and earth increase; 

Th 1 impetuous men rejoire in riles of saerifiee. 

Having waxed strong, they unto greatness have attained. 

In heaven the Rudmfi have rs in I dished their abode; 

Sfogfrig their song and generating Indm-nught, 
ii3ory have they put on, the Frig id-mothered ones. 

-k AV hen they* row-mothered? deck them selves with ornaments'' 
With hrlljums weapons ami themselves the shining on**; 
Then every adversary and foe ihey drive away; 

And fatness flows abundantly along their paths. 

L Who ns great warriors shine resplendent with their spears’ 
Shaking with might even the things uushakaBle, 

When ye p O Manila* swift as thought have to your cars 
The s pot ted mares joked p ye whose hosts are powerful; 

' ■ W1 1 en ye have yoke*I the *]lotted mares l >> etiariol» P 
Speeding the stone* ye Marais* in the conflict, 

Streams of the ruddy steed of heaven discharge they ; r 
And as with water-Bklu earth's snrfrtce moisten., 

u. Let jour swift-gliding mccrs Bring you hitherward. 

Advance swift-flying with your mighty nrm& miutrriclied; 
lie seated on the straw, the wide sent made for you; 

Might yourselves, ye Maruts in the lumied julre, 

7, Strong in tlieniselves, they Imre irercumod through mightiness 
Have ciiin It+'d the sky. ami made themselves an ample seat* 
When Visnu helped the Horn a drunken Bull of ken veil. 

Like hints on the dear BnctHMal grass they sat. 


J !MmI Mdi'efjrM* 

1 That U uf Ijghljaijag in ii.i datWlJ^ jupwl ft ad «d the rattled *N-rm-ditHiid. 
HaedMHlL V'M. 77 , 7s, 
rfaniij^s of U> Ihinl |WTwin. 
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H. lifefl heroes hoTti, hke warriors speeding In the fray. 

Like ^lory-secker^T they in fights array tlkSmedTCA; 

Ail creature* nre afraid of the fierce Herut-buid, 

[Jke kings of aspect fierce and terrible arc the men. 

0 , When Tvnstar* skilful workman, turned the llniitdor-foolL 
Wcll-wro light, with thousand edges, and of grid compact. 
Then fin] m took it to perform his miutiy deeds, 

Slow demon Vntni and forced om the water-flood. 

IOl rp have they push in I the bnitoin of ihc well with might. 
Even the firm cloud-mountain have they deft ill twain? 
blowing their pipes the Marut heroes bountiful 
In Soma's rapture have accomplished glorious deeds. 

IF Prone have they laid the heavenly well so as to Flow h 
For thirsty Gotamu poured they out the water-spring. 

Of brilliant splendour they approach the sage with help, 
lly mighty deeds may they his wishes gratify. 

12 The shelter* which you have to give the zealous 
Extend them threefold, Marins, to the pious; 

Extend them to us also, 0 ye Murats, 

Grant wealth to us with hero sans, ye mighty. 

From this and other Rigvedic material the a ruts 
may ho described us follows: They are born Of the 
laughter of lightning [I- 23, 12): are 1 sons' 'heroes' and 
'males’ of the sky <X r 77, 2; I. 122 p 1; 1IL M t 13); are 
brothers who luive grown together, all cijiiftl m age find 
of erne mind (V, 60, 6; V. S6, 5; L 165, 1 ; VJIL 20, I); are 
eJOfldy associated with the lady Aidatil ' ; shine like tongues 
of fire and have the brilliancy of serpents ;X- 78, 8; L 
172, 1); hold lightning* in their fisis and nre 'lightning- 
speared + (V, 84, 11; B2 t 13); wear golden ornaments such 
as armlets or anklet* (Kktidi), with which they shine like 
the sky with star* (II, 34, 2i; have chariots of lightning 
drawn by spotted steed*, and yoke the winds a* horses to 
their pole (Ill h4 p 13; IT, 34, 4; V, 5** p 7); nre playful like 
calves, and also terrible like wild beasts (VIL o6 p 16; IL 
34, 1); wit h thunder and blasts of wind cause the mountains 
to quake (I. 23 p 11; VIII. 7 P 4); sow the mist, milk the 

1 FtHiapA i penwifr'fttbih nF ihn IfghlninL', 4n« # ii <h*cribcd a* 'W-H- 
rcLmidhiHi * ami ‘Ukr HjeL t F , YL *'t. 
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Udders of the Bk y t cover the eye of tht suit with showers, 
make darkness with the cloud when they wet the earth, 
find milk the thundering well i VTIJ. 7 3 4; I 154, 5, e ; V, 59, 
5; I. 9 k; ore singers of the sky, who generate Indra- 
might while staging their song, ami cleave the mountain 
while blowing their pipe (V. 57 f L S5, 2, 10?; cooperate 
with Indra in slaying Alii and Saihbnrn and in performing 
aJl his celestial exploits (HI 47, S-4; I. 100, etc.) 1 . To 
Mini up the picture of these confederates of Indra and 
warriors of the sky t they haw spears on their shoulders, 
anklets on thoir feet, golden ornaments on their breasts, 
splendours on their chariot, lightnings in their fists, golden 
helmets on their heads i\\ 54, 11 l 

It is clear from all this that the Maruta are conceived 
as storm-gods, their nature being defined in terms of 
lightning, thunder, wind and rain. In a thunderstorm 
there urn numerous lightning flashes and penis of thunder, 
the "winds 1 blow, and "showers' of vain fall. For such a 
description it is natural to use the plural As conceived 
by the Vedio poets a thunderstorm is u theophnny of 
Indra, who goes forth at the head of his army the Maruis 
to smite Vj'itra and release the waters 1 ,, We a re surprised 
that Indra had to go outside of his own circle, as it wore, 
and find his helpers in the circle erf Eudro. For the 
Maruts’ as the eons of Rudrsi are called Rndras or Rudriyus, 

It may he that the distinction between Agni and Agio's, 
Rndra and Itudras, as and Usasaa, Som& and Sum as, 
Vaj'u and Vayu% etc. 1 belongs iti its very nature to 


1 lMafdfjndl, Vjf- d 7^1r 

: Isnlf-'I fll Ihe 1 h**] nf I be Iinnslr \v* *l *vf «|ir M m Ills fi^hlib- i-aiml Vritrj 
nHtl Hie oibfr iHnn^pljcrw? fit&soiw i* tin- UlflTwlU’ upmtogab :iml nnrii-i|Mti>>!i "S 1 th<* 

biflr Mwwn ill* Dm« iuid Aumm 

1 Fmiti mar ‘H die’, 'to \ f*r J I4I dJiilt? 1 jW^hly ti^ Ib* 1. S*e 

^HilcirvdL YJi, HI imd VUs. T* 9 

* TkiL j*. rnUft’tin* l-’Frf and LcidiT’Iihnil fin 1 ’. l.i^iihinp 'ini ill 

de*iinii ! |[v** ;l^pmI) n.mJ liMli viduflt JighEriqg* flDc*}:^ Smu ami iad i ridiml 1 

►'■HM-drop*, n^IiS'liTP Wi.ru I aflu! {tplmHu.il lih?Es ii T wijirii. art- n n IndfR* 
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naiiies Jind iiot to Uf) nrWiiik* * and opftijiic 
Damn like Indra. At any rnte Indra lint] no family of 
sturdy sons to help him in toil and fight* and to liait 
perforce to adopt as it were, the numerous 1 sons of Rudra 
■is ills children - and co-workers. Ilia Maruia are frankly 
si or m-pods ‘racers of the sky ’, whatever cist- they may 
be 1 , whereas Indra is described predominantly a* cleaving 
rhe mountains and dipping the channels of rivers. On the 
Other hand, Indra's characteristic weapon is the holt (rajr<t) 
wbivli is only once placed in the hands of file ilarats 
i VII. 7,32). The different tent)biology’ employed in describing 
ilie exploits of Indra and the Marais respectively probably 
indicates tlim they originated at different limes and in 
different circles. The fact that Indra uses as his sold iers the 
Marut band of ‘storm-god s' is sufficient proof tlmt lie too is 
essentially a storm-god VV« may reasonably expect 


or todrival w there in Itidm uml ISulny*-. Thru? i* ft V« iiuo linl *i« V«n t u 4 . 
iWblv It is Lliv uiibiocnm p«i 1 riillalion of Vftiim* »nd IrolntUml lit- fnmloil«l 
UlO Ibwt Indru or Vininai. T« tlih Client Ulir Atlili Olay «re 
1 Thrive wtn or tbffkas I. *33. p »; VNI. 

* gtrang wiih Lb* Kwlnm fra Hiih w P 1. (W p , ■.* 

1 HQI**>randl think* lha[ ih* imiHf * RimIm 1 oa»Wiw* *^ meMiIntfv 
wittUfl' and "Ibf nirilt vUdi liaii** kmi and t.VH- IIJ. UOl). 

1 I P dir fon«a nHd pfacnWttt of Ihe sir pr*, undier th* anflucD-'r ol iutcijin 
AHaitigiM^ pi-cii. ditv hsmwcitoJ mutiUMl iti M&ma\rn (Pri^ni - 1 loiM-ePfr 
w 3 irr-.Hi.fr. .-IA.I 1 serpent p , ««&) kad mtfMint* ** uwo (V 'nrumi, IMSm. ibdrn, 
WflntSi^ rtft) r ill b no* il &IE m-mu#* lb*t under the mmr iror-kijiu &f iibaluijY 
rlsiinlv ihoeiM be pcriUmdlf defiM is Juid th*ir sbowera srf l*ia h* 

*}YTf* O'- Pfca lm loXV. \* “Tbe river of itfld (ftkfljij iwm tuilM* lb* 
rlTer) b fait *f water*- H m> *i*W iW|W* to 

Eni-LiuMkiL*. wid fart* in shf *k*. Ithe etood-flfafrpt* are « fugfcaAlY* *1 Wth mw- 

ptbdfli- 

fc 0n the kcimjjtJ tibjed af I mb* Mini Lb* MlnA in dvrm-tfid* H«r foltowiisi: 
^r\d 'E&k'ri|*Egn of a tiuQdtnrtmi infcf be jjiwtwi: l+ ,.\3s K»h\l !rtrsu<M3veriiKik 
iifi, llkh* nJh p bt Eh* Tbf! block clowilfl thr ligbl u* wary At- - + ■ ■ 

Tbr bMin ki rtJJi M Ibr bunds liiiSf-bwir d tSkm m Imra.. 

TJifii .unr Liu 1 nisbiDg tfP miKhET wsn<b- L« F*niifd « il! n4? tiv k|Hril.H JcmonK 
v well oi ^ZcstEkl L^ O&UhtUhl^ w^nr HirrefiEii^ }*** me ud nswllbg 

kk nighty ..'onfliift- Tb^n ibe wbolf h«tra^ becsun# *bwli of fm-. NatlEi. mi, 
Mjutb U|] iTT^t. rterjr where the krtTen* wcie ablwc. * ■ 1 . Afl^f thz ibnnd^i^ hod 
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rongrmfy between Indra and the Maruts a* well ns between 
Varima and the Adity&ft. 

H. Iff dr a the BoimtjnrL. Ill debt's most elm rectorial jr 
epithet a pari from Vfiirahan ‘Yritra-atayer* is Mtifjft/iivm 
‘bountiful’. Indra is the leader in battle of both hitman 
tribes arid heavenly clans \lll. 24 p 2). As troop-leader 
xardfifmUi) Indra led (lie Marina in the fight against 
Vritrnj and as ihe great war-god of the Yedic people ho 
led them in iheir struggle with the Ilasyiis r Accordingly 
two t + Vj>ea of exploit seem ro provide the basin f^r InrfraV 
epithet ‘bountiful mi. his reEeusc of the waters {lienvenlv 
and earthly i through I lie slaughter of Vritra, ami his 
victories over the Da$yuson behalf of his people, Through 
the release of the waters Tndrn becomes a "god of fertility" 1 
Irving good crops, food* cows, horses and store of hero 
son a. Im Era’s gifts* however, are frequently the result of 
his victories .over the earthly foes of his worshippers or 
favourites* Through battle he wins from the aborigines 
ploughland, horses, corns, gold, etc, ill. 21, 1; IV, lT f El < T 
which lie as ^spoil-winner* (lEL 42, Hi gives as booty. Indra 
bestows aleo wives upon his worshippers i IV, 17, IK; V.Sl t 
In all of these ways Indra is generous and baynuful 
toward those who offer him libations, lie is 3 'treasure- 
iord of treasure** 3 * As a sample of the highest type of 
prayer addressed to Indra is the following: 

a(,d swdlnl Am] i^inl an^, . . + Ihf ft, mdckidy, PTtiy lw, pjA, t%vrj 
hJEWiJtj, wuiiid -L-NW Liiir ** elmr in miliinr m ditrin? the iliy TLe-n imHlinmi 
-In j.n induct flron]|| 1» dlnmrcd into iba.;lhEi!§ir- Point r. jpou-pi, ■nun[|Hjicn[. mfinile 
pQ*rr l H 

bfiw Fnak Pe lVilft IU» T in Pit- ^ liruiiu IfpralJ. Julr m, JShjl*, 

r tMi-ri dr Cfift Of JVlfl/fjtf, HuFjltfcs JA< IS. IC, JIM; + _* 

Tbf niiFtii'raui n-feirn«^ l«> hausiJ ratal ion* in (hr InnJra lijmn* ire pmEipWv i-> 
bf- intrrpt'rcril fmu the point of *irwr of Fn-hm, 4.* fertile pxJ. O- Hopfctn* 

Apr fll „ jip. ^S^LTfirj. 

' Ji h tiriiiientl^ n^rtikir) m Vhtf iriiibm:, [jiijra i^im food, rir. r 

*li. ainr ihpHi}?b Tklorjf L >v*r Trfln ™^,unit!¥ ■ min fmhi hn-uvrsi Mhd 

fmirfii] ^rfl 30 ^l 5 ^ or thraogh 1 hr winning 01 hosty faun fr**. Wlvn uihy 

hitr bi’cn oaplnrod in Ir^ulr. nr J haHtitft wnrl jij^iiFr af fr>mt o^jjr havf nnile 

hi&rri^ti-H. rnjij mjh] HUItKfT&iEi, 

“ iV| im, i->p,|p rill -utifH rr1 . 9li^ tt. 
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Indrtf beftoir on us the best or riches, 

Discern me ni of the prarlieal* good fortune: 

Increase of substance, welfare of our bodies, 

Sweetness nf speeeli, and pleasantnessof weather ■ It. 21, 

And to illustrate the enthusiasm and ronfirlenoe with 
which men trail oil upon Indm: 

Hurrah, let us invoke large-hearted Trailra, 

Most manly in the fight for gait* {! f N*oly: 

Migluy, a very present help in little, 

Slayer of Vrilras, winner be of richer. {I N- Wi H.) 



CHAPTER VIII. 

SOMA THR DEIFIED SACRIFICIAL DRINK 

I. Introductory, — Of the three ritualistic gods Agnl, 
Brihnspnti and Soma, the last is> in one respect at least, the 
most import nut, since the Soma sacrifice furnished the 
centre end framework' for the whole Pigvcdic ritual. 
As the importance of Agni is suggested by the fact that 
his hymns occupy the first place in the family books, so 
that of Soma is indicated by the equally significant fact 
that one whole book, the ninth, is devoted entirely to his 
praise. About 1 2D hymns are addressed to Soma, so that 
ho ranks third in importance in the ^Iv,, if judged by 
statist!cai standards. Like Agni, Soma is a thoroughly 
transparent deity. His physical nature as the Soma plant 
and juice was so obvious as to prevent that completeness 
of the anthropomorphic process which is seen in the more 
opaque god^ Indra and Varupa. The fact that Soma- 
Haoma was prominent in hoth the Indian and the Iranian 
ritual proves sufficiently that the divine drink was known 
to the undivided Indo-Iranian tribes, There are only two 
references to Haomu in the GSthss of Zoroaster, one 
mentioning mraaia* ‘the averter of death', the standing 
epithet of Haouia in the later A vesta, and the other alluding 
to ‘the filthiness of this intoxicant”. These allusions are 
sufficient to prove that the intoxicating ffaoma was under 
the ban of the great reformerBut in the later Avesta 
Haoma, like so many others of the old da6van* came back 

■ Tbe Sum* writo is !h« ami .1 (Utm* n/Min IX. 10; fi, -i) | hf Vedfc 
ritnai 

* Yhmii, XXXII. 14. 

'Vamii, XLVtrr. io, 

' Moulin, EH. jW 5*. Eton if tho hret flf these illusions be chilf^Kitl lfa« 
n»ult rrnqins ihp WH. Huimk ™ certainly pre-TortUlnjo. snj Ih» n hn. 
-oosls.vtly In tbe YounRer AteSU. Tbia mem simfilj that Huai W4s 

burned Ly towllh See Jciboo, ffrvnrfnw grteJin) R. 044. 


It 
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again, and according to Tnsna IX-X was in almost every 
rospoct the same as the Vedic Soma. The details of the 
following hymn will bo compared with the corresponding 
A vest an accounts 


To Soma, Fill 48. 

L Of ilie sweet food I have partaken wisely, 

That stirs good thoughts, best banfeher of trouble, 

On which to feast, all gods as well as mortals, 

Naming the Fweet food J honey 1 , come together. 

2- Hast thou within gained entrance \ thou becomes! 
Aclitlp appeaser of the gods 1 hot anger. 

May's! thou, O Indu, Jndra's friendship choosing, 

To riches speed ub as u mare the ear-pole* 

& We have drunk Soma, have become immortal, 

Gone to the light have we, the gods discovered* 

What can hostility now do against us? 

What, O Immortal, mortal man's fell purpose 1 ! 

L Joy to our heart he thorn when drunk, O Indu, 

Like father lo a son, most kind, O So pun ; 

Thoughtful like friend to friend, O thou of wide fame. 
Prolong our years that we may live, O Some* 

5, These glorious frspdom-givtog drops by me imbibed 
Have knit my joints together as straps a chariot; 
From broken legs may Sousa drops protect me, 

May they from ovary illness keep nse far removed. 

G. Like friction-kind led fire inflame me, Soma, 

Make us more opulent and us illumine; 

For in thy rapture, Soma, I regard me 
As wealthy. For prosperity, then, an tor. 

7. Of thee pressed out with inind devoted, Soma, 

We would partake as of paternal riches. 

Years of our life do thou prolong, King Bum a, 

Even as the mn prolongs the days of springtime* 

8. Re gracious unto us for good. King Soma; 

We arc thy devotees^ of that lie certain. 

When might and wrath display themselves, 0 Indu, 

Do not abandon us, as wished by foemcru 


1 I. r. When ihou h-wt been Imbibed, 

1 w And «iotp fminarta] ®ud r ipIt* of aurtakf 1 ’. M&cd&aell, HR. &EJ. 
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& Protector of our body art thou, Soma, 

In every limb liaat settled man-beholding: 

U we infringe thine ordinances, bo gracious 
Aw our good friend, O god, for higher welfare, 

UJ, May I with that kind friend bo close united 

U T ho r Lord of bays, when quaffed shall harm me never. 
M for the j uice deposited within us t 
Indr?i P prolong our years for its enjoy men t, 

IL Ail meats have fled away, diseases vanished, 

The powers of darkness have become affrighted, 

With might hath So;na mounted tip within ns; 

I he dawn we've reached, where men renew existence 1 , 

Vl r The drop imbibed within our hearts, 0 Fathers, 

The immnrld drop in mortals hath found entrance: 

That Soma we would worship with oblation. 

Rest in his loving kindness and fair favour* 

VS. Uniting with the Fathers hast thou* Soma< 

Thyself extended over earth and heaven* 

Thee, Indu F would we worship with oblation p 
And wo ourselves become the lords of riches, 

14* ¥e gods* protectors, speak for us defending; 

Lei neither sleep nor prattle overpower us. 

May we beloved evermore of Soma 
With hero sons attended sitter worship. 

15. Soma, thou art our atrengthener on all Rides; 

Light-finder art thou; enter us, man-beholder 
Do thou, O Judo, with thine aids accordant, 
flrunt us protection both In front and rearward 5 * 

J his hjmn written by a member of the priestly family 
of the Kanvas describes the effects of Soma when quaffed 
by mortals. It protect* the body, preserves from accident, 
removes iNness, banishes trouble, gives joy and comfort, 
prolongs life r speeds to riches, scares away the powers of 
darkness, averts hostility, preserves from the wrath and 
matmo of enemies, gives exhilaration, inflames and illumines, 
gives good thoughts, makes one think one is rich 1 * appeases 

“ ‘ haT * ^rrlvp.1 whcir nKn proJo** «iislEs<» r . Mj^nnel!, HU- St* 

Ai knawtiilCTncDt in mode of Emlekfcdncsfl to Gnmnlnlicnu of thi$ iyoan hr 
MardcmdJ, nm r 1*2-104: UK* 7M1; BRk^iUtdt, LR. 3540. 

J[| \T h™"* U,C driMng ** iSeEfll tbr ***** ihlflka hiwtf !£■ be a RiiLI, 
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the anger of the god s* and makes immortal In the A vesta 
likewise Haocma is best for drinking and most nutrieions 
for the soul, heals illness, gives health of body and long 
life, furnishes prosperity p overcomes enemies, warns off 
thief, murderer and wolf, is a cause of good exhilaration, 
and drives nwny death 1 . It should he observed that, 
Recording to the Yedic hymn just translated, the wonderful 
effects of Soipa in the individual are bound up with and 
conditioned by, the actual drinking of Sonin 3 , Soma 
mounts up with might, and settles in every limb (vv/9,11K 
With it one is ‘filled'. Peoples and mortals in general, 
and wealthy Ksatrlya patrons, besides priests, are referred 
to as drinkers of Soma* bur the evidence is insufficient 
to show that it was a popular drink \ The Soma-juice 
a# freshly prepared three times a day could hardly have 
been in toxica ling, except when allowed to stand for u 
sufficient time in which to ferment, as when pressed two 
days before using. 

Hymn X. 119 is clearly a monologue, [n which some 
one, when exhilarated with Soma, boasts of his prowess. 
It is usual to think of Indrn ns thn one* but Oldenherg* 


1 Yisna IX. l-6-i L; X. S+1». Cf. L. fl. Gray'* fi'nr irai*J4±I*S *1 Ymqj 
IX, 17 ul^QnliD^ Ed ibc aritfilLiil Iiitlnf ^iIlL! *aibC iim Him fif I jOD^frUwr's ] MflTHtll-1’ ■' 
Tli« I pray tor might and cooctarat, 

Thrr for health and Thw for Inn Eliui, 

Thee for pir^n^N and tor [rain*, 

Thee ter strength of all my body* 

Ctnwjp ti n ninn AfjtAaJopf In failure Vf- o[ Tbt of A tl .Vo lio* 4, |>. 2S3, 

1 ti. t 4 a, s T *. s. a, 7, a., io, ia, is, 

3 jwayLi/i IX. irtJ, 3; h'rtfop-i III- I; uuiriyaftiA VILL 4$, 1- 

* Vrrfi'c /j*4rx undei Symn jumJ Sirra. ll ismy be rluU lie iliUm: me 

between mtrd, the evl] el wliirta were Iraalfly t V If. Sti, ttl und 

Soina wi* tMa, IbiiE Snua wsl - umh! s'birfiy tnr riUgkRH parjtoee* fund fm Greatly 
■Jid Utiirgi Daily prtp*rtsl, wJirrew snrfl was ■ 1 wcimppliOwwJ p ■iti-.le trade. 
Pcbadhly il wb Ihemodeaf preparation, L:i the one «urt\ aMflili-r in I in.' 

other, that Hr I (wnJ io mike the dirkpenee. Al iilt rate Furd wo* i pnpciLur md 
Soma ■ luenlfr drink. 

l ,^ Mair,OST.V, 1KM3I: Urldoer hiiiJ Kw-ji, HL 01-83: Mwlmidl, VH- 

* ut. voteiip n. m 
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following- BeTgfljgne prefers to think of the poet himself 
na describing Ins reelings after drinking Soma, !Botli 
interpretations are possible and it makes little difference 
whether the hymn is placed in the montli of Indra or in 
the mouth of n priestly devotee who through participation 
in Indra a drink 1 became mystically identified with Mro 1 , 
fvach stnnxa has the flume refrain; ‘Have I not drunk of 
Sumn juice? Leaving out the refrain, the hymn roads as 
follows: — 

Thus even thus my purpose is to win a cow, to win a horse, 

Like violent winds, the draughts l drink have lifted and trans- 

ported me. 

As the swift horses move the enr, so have the draughts 

_ excited me. 

To me has come the hymn of praise, like lowing sow to darling 

. calf. 

As carpenter a chnrlot-uat, so with my heart 1 frame the hymn 

Not ev'n as mote within the eye do the ; five tribes 'appear to me. 

The heavens and earth themselves are not the ctjiinl of even 

half of me. 

In greatness I surpass the aky, surpass also this spndoiiK earth. 

Hurrah! let me deposit earth, and set it either here or there. 

In one Brief moment will 1 smite this broad earth cither here 

or there, 

Qno half Gfirne is in the sky; the other half I cams to trail. 

I am BBperladTefj great, have horn exaJtud to tile .skies. 

Such a monologue, as the above* shows clearly that Somar 
when imbibed* did produce a certain exhilaration or intoxi¬ 
cation, call it what yon will A distinctive characteristic 
of the experience was a feeling of strength and greatness. 
The poor man thought himself rich (VIII, 4B, 6), Psycho¬ 
logically* Soma would never have been thought of as stimu¬ 
lating the strength of lndra T if it had not been known in 

® (tfna ^ rdlrtt In IX. ii&, 3 Oie ' wai fulMttf) of IiMir* R h nqd tven r ibe 
wmniar *f Indmi 1 , EX. 5. 

s In iMt, the aMnptXfMi of tin: hymn to J-ora At net™ r ■ IitJn zu Iata* or 
L * Va brit+Uke* wmld mrm K> wugtal till*. Wo h*ifi fonotf ip, 05) jnch 
Bljaiind inlentifls^Jno of demon ath2 mm&Wr w £u$e ij U> ohlitei^Ee Eh* ililferme 

them. Thli auggrttl (he feaibiiitv of a rimilM iden reficution of pml 
ttfld deTuEOO. 
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experience to stimulate 1 the strength of men. In Vedic 
buttle doubtless each side was fearful of the other, and 
afraid to make a desperate onset. Whatever, then, like 
Soma (or sura', would help to banish ‘collateral trains of 
thought’> connected with caution, personal safety, etc. and 
furnish a feeling of strength until the rush of battle was 
accomplished, would ordinarily bring about victory. Soma 
in IX. 17, i is called 'the bolt (mjr«) of Iudra’. The rush 
of warriors in battle was due to Soma, just as the rush of 
the lightning. 

The mysterious qualities of the Sonia juice as seen in 
its exhilarating the warrior and helping him to perform 
valiant deeds were alsu seen in the inspiration which it 
gave to the priestly singer and in the healing it furnished 
to the sick. Soma himself was a singer 1 * , amt && such was 
a source of inspiration to singers 1 . He is called ‘generator 

of hymns.,_leader of poets, Rishi of sagos’ (IX, 36, 5-6}, 

Ho is ‘Rishwninded ’ and a i^ishi-maker’. Soma, like 
Bphnspati, wa* n 'specialist' in the work of inspiring 
hymns. Thus in X, 119, 2 the poet sings : 

‘Like violent winds the draughts I drink have lifted me and 
borne me on 1 '. 

Soma was also the sick man’s medicine (VIII, 61, 1”'. 
Thus, as shown abov e, god Soma was the guardian of men’s 
bodies, occupying their every limb, knitting together thair 

1 I, iii? r , r - iwtjEjreiti ihil Sops* hiiiiLLiljiU. -- the jeauil JnsEsm l. Far Ibt? nlmllju 

t of wine empire Gtfi, XIX “3<i-36, 2&MEU XL 13- Ow while id ■* , nnip 
ip lodl*, n tow-taste (Chitaiiri *errsnS jjoi inlojckcaleil. Wbco ei portly luted »leIl 
he n'jnlinJ 1 " If finH' tliHfi not b«+r itroofi* drink, bow eiU3 Mr Kk^cI rhihln-n? " 

? S« nrtii ]fl On. nw.-j /Af Irttiindn&i by ri- 9- Wltli^mis, M. D, in 

JM'lUffi'ii Ihik'^Lo*, tii'lubcr LiiDSfc |s, #0j- 

* IX, 1, Elj. eto, 

4 SipjJlar iplrft&n* rtflntH of Hie divin!: nitbitna nt aol unknown in 
tiRKt, 

4 This iTKuorU im* *f JPtn^Laii " Men ip*ke Irom pod, MflU dwt^I 
{^rfp^JiLaVGi, lit 4 Iftinr aion^'li by the Holy 0piiit J4 i iifld il« af Kph- V. 1&40, 

11 B*> f£Eled with tbc npiriS; ap«e*fa£ Otis |i> aaelhcf in psuW uwl fcymiis wad 
spiriKnil spins " P L 
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joints, protecting from broken legs, eousing ailments and 
disease to vanish, and so bestowing long life 1 (VUL 48, 5 P 
7 P 9 P 10, II X Wot on]y did Soma bestow health of bodj f t 
but also health of mind, giving good thoughts, a sense of 
peaco with the gods, joy p rapture, illumination, forgiveness* *. 
Soma is a very wise sago (CC 12, 4), As such he bestows 
'a happy mind, practical skill and mental ability ' iX 25, l\ 
Here the nature and effects of Soma are idealised, very 
much as wine is idealised in the linos of a certain Christian 
hymn 3 * Victory_over enemies, composition of hymns, and 
recovery from disease, as manifestations of the grace of 
Soma, are well illustrated in X, 2u, 9-11, 

% The Origin and Habitat of Soma.— 
a) Soma's heavenly origin ,— Like Agni Soma came 
from heaven*. The celestial origin of the Lwo is mentioned 
once together: 

Mntari^vjiti fetched one of you Irom heaven; 

The eagJo twirled the ether from the cloud-rook. I- 93 r G. 

There is reason for holding that Mittarisvan and the 
eagle, although belonging to different myths, are yet 
' mythological synonyms', both referring to the lightning 
form of Agni. There is no doubt in the ease of Mil tar is van. 
Bloomfield makes it highly probable for the eagle also 
There is no difficulty in understanding the eagle as the 
lightning, since Agni is often called a birth and is once 
termed ‘the eagle of the sky pf , The Maruts* whose 
lightning-nature is so manifest, are also called ‘eagles of 
the sky* (3E, 92, 6). Soma is represented as a ‘child of the 
sky p t whom, though heavenly in origin, earth received, 

1 The wHler imUl with &u IptllAn £n [M>" it Isa *v[p*E 

thiil it il luM twrt IhH-fi far whip toy he woiiJil b*ro Ci^l Iqble a^ L v 

1 virr. as, u % 4, e, il 

M He biinsjs a poor vile fcnnrv 
JntO falf *1500* H?[ iTiJif 1 ”, 

1 See Kiilm, El Fir. 

* Dj Lr$en\l of ^iiRfo and tk< JaiaS, |i*, (tblf®}, pp. 1 -24. Blpfcm- 

ddd J j UvtofpnJatiui is faraired by Viil 111-112, and Ktilh. ISL 47. 

1 /JtrnA jiyfmifr VIL 15, 4, 
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High is the birth of thee, the plant; 

Thee being in heaven the earth received. IX- Cl, 10. 

The eagle brought Soma from afar, from heaven, 
flying swift as thought \ That is to say, the lightning m 
the eagle of the sky darts down from the cloud, bringing 
with it the nectar of the skies, in other words ‘ the water 
of the cloud * 1 * . In one hymn especially the myth of the 
rape of Soma is summarized: 

IV 27. To ike Fugle ,. 

(Agni the lightning) 

L While jet within the womb 1 1 way acquainted 
With nil the generations of the deva*; 

A hundred metsl forts kept me well guarded. 

Then with all speed 1 flew forth m an eagle. 

(Soma) 

3 , Not raally did he effect my capture, 

Yet in heroic strength was he triumphant; 

Ah bountiful ho far outstripped the niggards, 

O’ertook the winds and patted then], he ihe mighty, 

(Poet) 

& And ho when from the sky down rushed the ea^le ? 

Or when from then? (the gods) brought him, the bounteous; 
Then furious in Ida mind KriHlnu 3 , th f areher t 
An arrow aimed nt him and 1 cored [he bow-string. 

4 + From bearen’i zenith swift the enjde boro him. 

As from afar the A^in pair bore Bhujyu 1 ; 

Then downward fell meantime the flying feather 
Of tliat bird basting forward on his journey* 

The myth of the heavenly origin of a divine beverage 

J IX. 63,5- 77 < 3; VUL &l3 a fl. 

1 f- f. the. EbDd’inimb, in xhirh the U^tairjE foim -of A^uJ wu uhm up by * 

hundred mrlal fan*. M it were, 

3 ProWblj d NjurilinrY*, n ^icnSiin flf thr rtilbtUl Kft^llU i» pSswbly 

v> }tr id rficJ fil'd: witli thr dcnwn Kaffmni mrntinfu'O onrt in the AtfsIh (Yimw 
IX. 34). K[ft&nn nuMf I* i^mptfed with Vptia. 

* The tiurulMiffin of this line givea only the p^eril muw ;u ^ntbeml fniffl- 
<4bcT [MHnignL Far ihe v yj iotL 1 ! Mlrmpta to inttrppft or nfutfid pnrf^u rafoA m 
Lodwftf, Ulvrtik** t? IL 500, V. 4*38; Pbrhel, Yft. I. 30^2l&; Illaocdwl*!, JAt>^ 
Jit (IBM)* 13^4; EHUfmidt, Lit- 33; wd OklrnfeeJV, Jtr. tfele*i F 1. 303-300. 
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conceived as a kind of honey-mead 1 may be Indo-European. 
At any rate there is the myth of the nectar-bringing eagle 
of Zeus and the metamorphosis of Odin as an eagle to 
carry off the mead, both myths agreeing in general with 
that ol the Soma-bringing eagle of Indra* *. These three 
myths clearly refer alike to the downward swoop Of the 
lightning-bird bringing therewith therein as the Tnadhu* 
or amrita of the sky r 

b) Soma'* earthly habitat.— In several passages Soma 
is called f mountain-dweIHng ,4 # end once J mountain-grown* 
His origin is closely connected with f rock pB + While the 
same ambiguity may besot some of these text a as adheres 
to the special vocabulary of Indr a (■ moon tains' and 
'rivers' as either heavenly or earthly \ yet it is dear from 
both the and the Avesta 7 that Soma-Haqrna was a 
mountain-grown plant. It is connected with the mountain 
Haraiti in the Avesta, and with ilfijavant in the Rv. 

Ah draught of Maujavata 4 Serna, so doth, 

Th* enlivening YfbMdaka delight X, 3J r 1. 


1 SkU wiu-rf/.Ji:, Or. An^ia-Snson. Media,, Knpt. M'-wi- 

■Oidtabeift itV. 170 f Maudmelt VM. 114 ; Kahn, HPG. 153, 177. 

* .IfcdAiu, W.ftqw? of its wWdttM iailosimitig rffeeUh oweeind na lifa 
drfrA nf the ipdi. Il must njtfnnitly then haic bmi a IlMBXl? drink, whlh w» 
brought down to earth, ibia bring fee fa-uo tfan of ll» iwlipbHi^g ei^Ie in itn? 
din*# 1 Biythnlftgics. The nmnrrtioh min-wM^r uni mtdfctl wm ■ufflcinallj 

by ihe fart ih^i U *. OWtUnest ci i the boney-pwad. And the 

cite* WDMflfa Jx’lwivil WRteW ud pUnl> provided BuTfiiiflLJ ri'ini between 
the win Mid thr nfflUrpliVt. 

igirtithti III, 4S„ 2: V. 43 r 4' IX. IS, l r fid, J. 

*jWT4Ji*rUfcr ix. -JS ]» ^diJri V, 85, 2; I. U&, 8. 

T Accofdiog lo Vaiuii X 4, 10-12, 17, llsoma ii reprettfifted m j.da*d ob the 
high J:i- uiLtain giaraUi by i ikllfq] jgpi3 H 'rlimee b^ly blnlii rjiitwl it everywhere 
to ik bcifhla, where it gnw 1 --tfei mi Shi L lofty hbtduda Hid in Hie fltotmliiii 
riUtyi. 

1 The EiioaQtiia Mujunm (if it n rn^mbkin mat) not liiopEy ibe mine of n 
leo^c; ^ TiiiJehnuailE, VM. I. 05). Whi; cltwly with tb* GiDilblri) 

(AV. V, 2J r 5, 7, fij 14) mewl hvK been niiunEcd »cuewbew between Rutffia and 
the Pujibr 1 ;i the TntI, Smmh* L S, S, 2 And Hap AV, pusn^ei referred to above 
the MujnvukLH mt: taken as ■ type of 'Il'tnEiL talk, la which Etinir-y with tifa f*ra- 
bntrin^ kw fa enEiolAI to depart, hi M MujiTmtt fa u to/ off mm 3 mntorioiw 
« tin* river ftfJiu, Fbiflbly InKh embody dim rtf lhe undivided 

J rnlo-IranfaiL ilay*. 
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3. The idee t j f j cation of the Sou a plant. 

Not much need be said under this head. When l ho Indo- 
Iranian tribes loft the original IE. home, they experienced 
along with the change in their habitat a change also in 
their drinfr. The IE, ttuidhu ‘ honey-mead * was replaced 
by the Indo-Iranian Soma. Sonw-Haonui means literally 
* ex tract 1 or ’juice') from su — An ’to press ’. In the Pv> 
Soma and madliu are often used interchangeably and each 
in the form of an adjective may qualify the other'. Soma 
'juice' ami madhti ’sweet’ are too general in moaning to 
bo confined necessarily to any one drink. It is true the 
A vest an account in Yusna X would seem to indicate that 
the Haems juice was produced from a particular plum 
which grew in a particular place. The preparation of 
Somn-Haoma, as wo have seen, belonged to the undivided 
lnclo'lruijian period. With their ’trek' into India the 
Vedic Aryans probably had to give up largely ilia use of 
the Iranian Soma plant and find substitutes nearer their 
new home 1 . This was not difficult. Besides the various 
Sarcostemnins’ there was the Afghan grape, the possibility 
of a preparation from hops as suggested by Max Mfiller, 
or from sugar-cane ; or, as recently suggested by E, li. 
Havell \ from rigi, the common millet 11 , from which an 
intoxicating drink is still made in the Eastern Hi mil I ay ns, 
In betth Veda and A vesta the Soma plant is described as 


1 SJailLu Tin urs in Itur Arnta Ami Ifadl only Ip ihe st’ss-e oJf la a ray, 

b*rcr in ihm o! tan*. Srt milcbrWt, VM L 238 j Oldtinbei?. IIV. 

■ftami Is mfl-itAiffPiiin 'babied 1 (IX- Bfi. 13). uml audhn En L fSonw-likc' 

Hu. 53 . m- 

J ct . lEoili W- u*J*r Somt. HHkbnad^ VM l- 86, 

* VimiELiitf, 1 n rcrmixJ Brariit%lU iral BnDDfell&BII% SM* 1lilfobnuMll, 

VM. L 4 If. 

1 HHu t in SOmmf JKAS, July 1»0 P PP , 3IQ.3&I* 

1 Eltutiti* amrnna, JJ It li mil [uteri utonij Lh» ■ Uuu&Iayv up li jl htfirhl 
diOOO op fi'l. P . 35 1„ 
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having hanging branches 1 , and a yellow colour 3 . Mountain- 
growth, yellow colour and hanging branches (?) are (he 
l wo or three points in which Veda and A vesta agree in the 
description of the Soma-stalk 1 , It is most probable that 
this is a true description of the plant used for Soma during 
the undivided Jhdo-Franinn juried. The technical expres¬ 
sions 'stalk’, 'yellow p } ‘mountain-grown \ etc, were so firmly 
imbedded in the Soitia-Haoma ritual a» to reappear in both 
the ftv r and the Younger Avesta. While in Persia Lbere 
was less probability of a break in the tradition, in India, 
os shown above, substitutes most likely had to be found 
for the ancient Soma plant. Substitutes of such a nature 
would naturally be chosen as would best conform to the 
traditional description of the Soma plant and juice, and in 
any case the technical terms of the ritual would be retained, 
even if there was a lack of perfect correspondence \ Since 
the Soma sacrifice was the 'soul' of the Vedic ritual and 
the three daily pressings constituted the framework in which 
practically all of the gods were worshipped, it is clear that 
large quantities of the plant used for the sacred liquor 
must have been necessary. It is difficult to think of such 
quantities being brought from a distance, unless perhaps 
the plants could be cleansed and stored for future use t as 
is the custom of the modern Parsecs \ Bui, as said before, 


1 jV T 4 iJ^iljn r LjrJi|| [St, III. 14 ill ihinliEi,).," m HHUbniodl (, Vs!, |. HJ P n uann: of 

Mat SatiM. fiLiiiE .n JiavfEij: h rviii nho tl ■ I ix'iu] down. and nampa*!** (juj pjh to brad) 
"mill budiii# (iproutoi 1 , tmtaUlion at Yuan* IX 16 . DhlarUinaidj foil 

■ <d rLdtj lj jfilLit JrCi to Stic in 1 1 - rpmation of itdtbcr xr-n i. 

1 ffari ■* yellow* (Kv, IX. 02, 1), and :nju L p>]dcn-tjard 1 { Y*hei:i IX, Mi, JO), 
3 Vadk ansiu Avcatau »n. 

* In Ibi* reaped the Soma Mcrainiud may l)p .■oidihWiM wiib ifer; of wise 
jji tin: Ih»[j ionium uimil nf liue i h/iili.iri I'hurc-to. The liquor itted I* 
trnufc'Rtfflip or ilb Te mien ted. rvnjr rafl4e to look HJic ghipt-jul'e- Stir 

itoEmu r ii she gMBOil dhing. P*-■ r it Eniisil be tied like- btcod- 

B Jh'ifiji .1 aH ifili Modii, Aft. /Ji-hHtiu ERE- VL SOO-jltl., ito IbU L'C-ig* <il 
ihe Boeiih plant, i fpfdci erf Ephedra, rtc hrtugtK Prom PertU to lentil wbm 
uft» viL^lkiecL and pi iri Fri'd .(tad i bru lidd ruddi? for Ibirtrrn En ri i-sh^ ^ihI ibjrLwn 
iky*. If properly ctniEiied and stored Sbcy enn b* UKd serefal jfciFa aJtrnrwnii. 
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it is probable that some Indian plant or shrub growing not 
too far away from the Vodic settlements was used for the 
preparation of the sacred drink * 1 perhaps as a substitute 
for the original Iranian plant, Whatever it was, it nour¬ 
ished during the rainy season, swelling with milk (If. 13, 1), 
generated and strengthened by Parjanya, the deified rain- 
cloud (rX. 82, 3; 113, 3'). It had a stalk (amm) which was 
ruddy (VII, 98, 1), and the wholfi plant was called tindhas 1 . 
According to the later ritual the Soma shoots had to be 
purchased from a Shdra, This transaction was made the 
subject of a dramatic representation, one of the earliest 
anticipations of the later drama. The Sftdra was not 
merely a trader in Soma shoots but also an impersonation, 
pa Hillebrandt thinks, of the Gandharva {e. y. Kj-ifinnn) 
who held back the celestial Soma * This would seem to 
indicate that the Soma shoots came from a non-Aryan 
tribe, such a tribe as the Klkatas, who apparently are 
mentioned in connection with the Soma plant. 

i Td Hlhutrale tit* pcffibUitf ut tlitjvj more fcbryn one plant fit te jirodaee 

^mi r refercw* inny Ik made to ibe of Brazil wbkb yiehls ft qdaailty 

of ta ilk Cfipeddly mi nnnriao, tl«* milk afl^c bcidtf drftwn growing the 

JfcdiWi r '0'Utfd , fco 1 ft milk-lrec nl» of Rj-uJI, ^rjiximing which ftn tAmmt writes r 
Wo out »miI utabet in the fork of wms lapi *r Ibia tree tbit bid Inin en ih* 
grflnetl fur a inonlhp *iwi £n a. mmulc the rich millfc wha rioting out in prcftl 
ij, 0 Mtiyc 3 i r of which Wo collectol in a, basin, tfijuilrd El with water,. 

It, usd rad ft for tapper uid HmMU^ (W, jk* Cook, 6§ Jfarnt. Cfl»M and 
FtfHLt lira M§h fk* irffri^ rjrj# of .firp- 374) i 4, tbe Carnrflu Filan, wfefafc 
y ir-Idp ft white Eiij jJd liki - ghouhpK niEEk” fop tit, p 3F5); mail atftafo b*Temgo 
ilW by Ike trwk IafitSp fuaeonib| wbiob Rnrtmlt wrote i “They had ft 0«l 
■Ii ink usiute from Afluf MMrf irjifCj, betidea another pnade front fafinratad corn. 
w hn-b lui^j movh like- cider, . ■ h + + &I*o clii? HLuik Drink, ft bitter 
brewed from the «uihtd loaroa of a smol] shrub* (WW I. B4. ltd), 

1 AcmnlLDg to ^IhlfbayaiLn EEL 2 l), tUl, in c*** the ciH^-aticd Stoma f4iai 
waft out available, it iw pormiUetl lo take ns h safouiote (be j iEuiE meat 
nurmbliny the cn« fcoogidjOd by Mkary mui^, but Lfo iflhb of Ik riuiml were 
hot to be i"hui^l- Qnolftl by IllUubnndt,. VM I. 2'i 

* Cf. Viflti X- U; I prtdw blip clood and eJi ■ ~ waters ihal made thy body bo 
gro* upon i3n mounUdn-i. See EEiltrrbrendl, VM, I - &W7, 

* ^IjmofojfkftUy tl*> time ±* the Ur- x/QO'Ts ' dowiw * 

' HHkbrtiadt, VM f. 6J; FfdlC Jato* II. 475. 
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Mid Kikaias what do thy kine, O Indra? 

That tribe nor mixture 1 pours nor heats oblation ; 

Bear thou to us the wealth of Framngauiia, 

Give up„ O MaghktvHiir io us- the *low-branched h - HI- 53, 14# 

4. The Sacramental Preparation of the Soma Juice. 
Of tho Soma hymns translated above, IV. 2? describes 
the bringing down of the heavenly Soma by an eagle, 
while VUL 48 and X. 119 depict the effects which spring 
from the drinking of the divine intoxicant The hymns 
to Soma in Book IX are addressed to Soma Favama?!^ that 
iSj to Soma while in the process Of passing through the 
filter. Two of these hymns are herewith reproduced on 
the basis of Griffith's translation with certain changes:— 

7 f o Soma Pavamana, IX, I 

L By most exhilarating stream 
And sweetest, Soma, filter thee, 
pressed out for Indra as his drink. 

2. Fiend-slayer, present everywhere. 

He through the wooden trough has reached 
His seat, liis m elal- wrong lit abode* 

а. Re thou bent Vntra-flilajer, best 
Gran ter of bliss, most liberal; 

Our noble patrons 1 wealth inoraoae- 

4* Flow onward with thy juice onto 
The banquet of the mighty gods; 

Flow unto victory and fame. 

б, O Indu, we draw nigh to thee. 

Thi^ ifi our object, day by day; 

To thee our wishes are tuldrcsacd. 

6. By mean!* of the unfailing fleece 
The daughter of the sun doth cleanse 
Thy Sonin dint Is strea thing forth, 

7 + Him seise and hold fas t in the fight 
Ten slender maidens, slaters all, 

In the decisive day of war. 


1 The wcn.1 iSnVr ftfldered ri nkixEan? p maun 1 ih? iflitk Ihai M5fv®5 For mi*[±Lf 
villi Smart'- 
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X Him H*!tid they forth, the virgin band. 

They blow the bagpipe 1 musical; 

Threefold protection is the juice. 

0. Mikli'kmc in viol able anu^it 

Tlie infant Soma with their milk,— 

Soma for Indru as his drink. 

SO, In the wild ruptures of thin draught, 

Indra &Iuye all hm enemies; 

The mighty one hestoweth wealth. 

To Soma Pavamtuia t fX. 28 . 

L Sent forth by tnen t this mighty iu|eed s 
Lord of the mind, who knoweth all* 

Runs to the woollen straining-cloth. 

2, Within the Jitter hath he flowed. 

This Soma for the gods effused, 

Entering all their various worlds. 

X Resplendent i s this deity, 

Immortal in Ms dwelling place. 

Foe-slayer„ fea&ter best of gods. 

4 . Pi retail by Pie sisters ten. 

Bellowing on his way this bull 
Rims onward to the wooden vats. 

5. This Pavnmunu made the sun 

To shine and all his various worlds. 

Omniscient, present everywhere. 

6. This Soma fi Bering Mm self. 

Flows mighty and infallible, 

Slayer of sinners, feasting gods* 

The preparation of Soma was the supreme ritualistic 
performance of the Rigvedic religion. There were three 
distinct stages in the opera tion t the pressing, the filtering 
and the mixing, of the sacred liquor. The ceremonial was 
elaborate and co$tly + It is difficult to get a clear picture 
of all the details, bat happily this is not necessary for tbo 
purpose in hand. 


1 The Soram-alilfc u probihly incut, which seems h> bivr given i&iih n wnod 
wbtq struct, So JHlIrbr&Jjdt, Lit" 3-, n_ X 
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a) The Pressing of the Soma* — Probably the most arch¬ 
aic, if not the most usual, method was by moans of the 
mortar and pestle 1 * for this is the Iranian way, both ancient 
nnd modern* of extracting the Soma 2 . In only one hymn 
of the Kv, and that probably a late one, is there a clear 
reference to the mortar* 

7b the Mortar , etc, /. 28. 

I. There where the broad-baaed preastng-atone 1 
Stands upright to crush oat ihe juice; 
a* Where dual parts to crush the stalk 
Are like the part* o t man ami wife 4 ; 
a. There where a woman practises 

The backward and the forward move; 

4* Where as it were with reins to guide 
They fclml wUli cards the twirling-sticks 


1 !VM^did h ' iMtkr f US, I, 5; 'inMUr iml patlc h , AV, 

LX. 0, IBt ^Atajjadm Brit, h I, 4, 6, 

f Vmqi XXIV. 7; XXV. i Forth# modem usiije sec J. J Sfndi, ERK- 
VI. (1914), article Ifoowo, ncnonliDg to whom kHtnnu th m E b -irah F ) Li 4 'ihe 
■■(uni Ln which Sic twigs of the toaowio pLanl tun pounded-** 

1 The fcinjail-hiLift] jpr-nL'rtJi ^UMm|]f cU-mlen-d is cltarW the mortar- 

To AV. Ill- 10 F $ Lbtre is meislion of t'anai^ofvd orri nina^l., 'forrai'trr# ^umiiu;- 
AOra’i *r*- the wood^q mortar nm I pcsllb. So £jI, Etrih I- 4, 7; 10, vvmling 

10 which the woodm mortw and the w.-h-Hkn pfeiEo irt irflltwl pitied hiuh ' |m*- 

sAiatea’* O’- H31Lcbran3t VM, L 101*102. In Kashmir a similar wooden mortar 
Bad peptic an used fur rtmoviiiL: ibo liiBJt* front rin:. and women do the pounding 
aJtcrtutdj- dnviag Tiai k the jmil driving [i dou-n (c/. v. :i), Thf ifiurtar 

11 mjil c u( tli# Lrttuk of a Lnc stwed off into a fah'H-k tmd bellowed out so as to 
ha?u a Urge tow I-shaped M|H*niii$f. 

1 The BLUH-lLnuium of ;t*rstlrr nail fliprUr, Mu of the two fi re-sticks, -mgg* -$4* mjtdaI 
anilogiei- Id vt- 2-3 there h donMr tnl^rtr*. Thi* if forthrM by Ure fact 
dial die ructu #« and i m, originally one root mean ' |o luvas' and r 4o gvncr»|je\ 

nsparliTrty* Cf+ fliHchnuudi, V|f. |, IG* 

* Tht ntL-tJiJhUi of ihOBfftii ■ Iwirling-riiok 1 docs nol 111 in well with the picture 
of Ibo mortar- Two OjcpIaitaUoBa have lm i n ungsjeakd ■ One tha of Oldenher|! 

I Kv- Mvhrii* I, note J), who Choi it imay refer lo Itac production of firt 

u hjj inlcgml part of like >Sqdw ritual, Tv. chi beloit^in^ (ogrthcr. Th# otha-r If 
UinE of HiUcWwiuJl CVM* I- IS1>, who ihinki (he twirling aliefc went with the 
iqnrtAj Ltoth together forming J n kud of hand-mill* for ibr cn^hiog of Sonm- A 
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Each stnn^a lias the following refrain: 

O Indru, drink ihou eagerly 
Of So in ei liquor mortar-pjfessftft 

Two more stanzas of the same hymn niny l>c quoted: 

5, Whenever thou from'hou^e to house 1 
Arl harnessed, mortar, for thy bisk + 

Then utter hero thy clearest *oend h 
Loud aa the drum of conquerors 

6. Lord of the forest, once the wind 
Blew all about ihy summit high; 

Mortar, for Indra press thou forth 
Tiie Soma juice that he may drink. 

A reference to the same method of pressing So in a may 
possibly be found in X, 101, 10-U {confessedly obscure 
stanzas); 

10. Into ihe wood's lap pour thy lawny (object), 

With stony cutters make the product ready: 

Embrace and compos them with girdtes tenfold. 

And to both chariot poles nitaeh the car-her so. 

11 . Between the car^ two shafts tlio- bar4Lorse bulky 
Goes to his place &b goes the doubly wedded ; 

Place on the Wow I the sovereign of the tore&L 
And sink a well, although ye do not dig it* 

If this interpretation i* correct, the pestle ie represented 
hy the 1 stony cutters', the car-horse mid Vana^paU ‘the 


lailhcr (flfFwti™ bo mude- May il □** be thil tim the Soma shifts were 
PmumImI fl-tfiil crashed la the cuartur, and then aJitT wau-i- was added to obtalfl the 
jalee, the wbol* w*i chnrm^l by the mpabtf Indian iwirlld" apfAfaiua, the bettor 
m skuw dn? joki^? 3 ei the ritnsJ «f Soma-pn^nff jw [oSUwed by IraH-aa Panea 
the prie>i fcfk l f s®nni3Lnp thi- *<iua Xmlgs in the h-tomn. and (ddia.i! waUr a 

Unit piuh t-H ilie peade which t* wfdaiii Ikn itmrtnr awl caaw-* ii to tom in a 
otflsle"* ‘"Tliifl part ol the HUmL 1 ', Mphins J- J- Wadi (EKE. art- Wmrmii in a 
JaH-nnii*) 4 rcSJi 1 Of lb* nEil pfietEf-c, when, alter Nsin^ junti rj* L«l p the 
Iwigi were crgalarly rabbed in the mortar with the pesde to tilzwt dn‘ joK* 
fartherThis may pAdhlj ikttw [i^u an the Ycdfo ir&ntn. 

1 Thr ftlH-JieEii^ to dll' mortAir la ^tTy hotue (r. fi) aa a mom d jircaaim: 
Sfltua ftmpgnfc dial Seen* was a popular drink in the duly Eirvedic Javs, Or at 
IrBjrt En die anca where this hymn Win [Mt.tdneeL 
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sovereign of the forest; white *tlm wiwd 1 and ‘the wood's 
lap" indicate the mortar 1 . 

There wae a second ftigvedie merhod of pruning Some, 
namely by means of the fft^vdnah or * press-stones', the 
atones resting on the 1 ox-hide" and, according to the later 
ritual! being manipulated in connection with two hoard*. 
Throe hymns are addressed to the deified press -stones^ 
X T 76* 94 and JT5 P from which the foHnwing i|notations 
are made; 

Thin very excellent nidation pruvs jr. out; 

Heed kand-pvtded is the gnum-pra^ing t*mmv X- 7B P iL 

These *peik a hundredfold, yea npenk a thousandfold. 

They cry aloud! to us with iait'nit-rolttttrfrf mouths ; 

The pious press-stones busied with the pious wort 

th-t. eren before the Hotar, taste of th T offend food. X. M t 2 , 

Them* npeak aloud, for they have found dir honied juice, 
Overt** ripe ftteh of the Hatk they hum u rttMlff* 

Ai they devour the branch of the red-coloured tree. 

Hallow aloud the hulls that $mw the Soma shoots*. X. W k :f. 

The ekilful on&n donee ipilh the aiders linked with them. 

Making the earth reecho with the noise they make, X. fM, 4, 

The winged ones lift up their vole** unto the sky. 

The duaky nimble oneg dunce hi the dkharu L 

Down, downward to the net her stone*# ptoce gu they aJJ p 

Much juice receive th^y- from the sun-bright Scum NhUL. X.lH fc b 

With one accord the pressing atones 
Ober the nether one# play the lord, 

Giving the bull hin> boll-tike strength, X, 17*. 

From those parages we get the following details; The 
prwjs-stones, like steeds, are hold by the hand. They gnaw 
ihe branch of the ruddy Soma tree, and so with ruddy 
mouths cfy aloud, Like priests they butty themsei ves with 
rho pious work, speaking a thousandfold, and getting a taste 

‘ Hltlvtmiith, TM, L tea. oldrobog, Kotqi IL 817} n^ut, thk. 
Hialoncll a ad K*ieb (¥cii< tinttr IJ- t7i> n. 31} admit It. puuibElLlj. 

’ IVfttaijfr tnuUtiw of llie wtij dttfe* WMd uithimi, HJ 1 |* 

ViL L 16 *. I. oWenboy. K T , Nlm« IJ, 30 T 

1 [Krrwu word, P-rbifu "ho!, 1 , 'njTiiy, ‘luV il-^unaa. AY Tl. *’>, jj. 
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of the Si una even before the I Id tar. They as skilful and 
nimble ones dance with the sisters (the ton fingers)* As 
eagles they lift their voices to the sky and as bulls they 
c runch the Soma shoots. Among the press-stones are those 
called the 'nether' stones (fiporah) and over these the 
1 upper 1 stones lord it. There is nothing in this description 
which would not be appropriate for mortar and pestle 
except the multiplicity of press-stones* But as shown 
above, the mortar and pestle are called 1 press-stones T In 
Sat. Briih. L 4, 7 P 10 ? and in the AV. IX* 8, 15 they are 
metaphorically identified with the proa-stones. 

Two words, mmk and {fki*ana, apparently mean 'bowl 11 , 
for they are both used in the dual, of heaven and earth, as 
the two great bowls which close upon eacli other at the 
horizon. Thus; 

He made the two great bowle 1 that face each other. 

Both of them being packed full with his treasure. 

The same expression is used of dJtf^anc (duai) 

He props apart the howls that face With other, X. 44, 8. 

The wEmdroua friend has propped as under the two worlds, 
He has the two howls rolled asunder tike two skins. YL 8,3. 

And* O ye heavens amt earth, grant, wide dominion* 

To ti* p ye blissful world-halves, lofty shelter; 

Give ample room and freedom for our dwelling, 

Ve hemispheres x t that It may be unhindered* VI* 50 h 3, 

HiJichrandt (VM. L 169 p n. 4) cites five parages in 
whmb camu stands next to imifi apparently in the sense of 
'pressed in the bowl* or mortar’. While another inter¬ 
pretation is possible as shown by 01 den berg \ yet Macdonell 
and Keith admit the possibility of Hillebrandt's view. 

T Dhift&nFi is n difficult word. In the passages quoted 
above it is certainly used in synonymous parallelism with 


1 ltv*rl*. fn in in, ih (Ieia! fomP 4- 
1 11 L’fliwphere*, i t n**> beuf^, dAj:winf, 

T. M, I i, Mil 4, 4; *ti r 10 i IX. 4^, 3; X. 24, i. 
1 Simpi (iflCSj, 450-470- 
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‘heaven and earth 1 , and + the two world-halves', It seemi? 
to mean much the same os mmU\ i. e. 'bowl- or 1 hollow p , 
referring primarily to the mortar or similar csvit y in which 
Soma is pressed and then to the two world-bowls, heaven 
and earth, Dhi$on& t like barhis* the fire-sticky the press¬ 
ing-stones, etc. lias received apotheosis, as a great deity 1 , 
Thus t 

In Jihisanu's lap are I he pair of press-stemes. L 2. 

Wlwt drop of thine spurts out* what shoot of Soinn, 
Arm-moved, from lap of Dhi*ana down fnUelh, 

Or what frmn the AiihvorytTi* cleansing filter. 

That offer 1 to thee with cry of vtt#aL X. 17, 12. 

In these purged Bhjfanu clearly means a hollow of 
some sort in which the prcHs-stones work and from which 
Soma drops may spout forth, or Soma twigs escape* This 
might either be the bowl-like mortar or the ox-hide placed 
in the Vedi or in a hollow specially prepared on the sacri¬ 
ficial ground, so that it would have n bow Mike shape and 
be able to hold the unfiltered Some juice. 

The ox hide is frequently mentioned in connection with 
the Soma ritual: 

The press-stones chew and crunch thee <m the ox's hide; 

Into tlic waters sugc-s milk thou with their lifinds, IX. 79, 4 H 

Tliis Si Mi mi on the skin of cows 
U sporting with tile pressing stones. IX. GB r C M 

Effused by means of pre^jiig-ss tones, 

Upon the ax-hide visible. IX, I0I T n (Griffith's trai&J. 

These passages indicate dearly that the Soma shoots 
were crushed by the press-stones on the skjn of an ox (or 

, 1 iy. PW, Emil-Of ruifiro. 

1 Cf- [fan? fi>l| i.jW 3nij Irils -nHi-rmiop til? tfrolfe* fJJU xjf- p^i - 

TEifi Jiftfrii pp<I lb* prasrtb 

Eigrrijr fpr jrwir dohjptat,. O Inilr-i, A^ni. L I OQ, 4« 

Th.ii nri^bty Htit4An-t hn» lirvd Uini boundlessly 

And ki thou ilij'-l Vfjfru, breaker-down of forts. I. 102, 7, 

Ai d villi jcfcreji.-* tho tsbltrinninn of Eh? slider or wifrfoi'4 
JU'&djr \\m ]. whrn few i|rjlc&;riie*J: 

Kft ihr d«d*iTO dny vili I praise Indm. 
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eovt 1 * * 4 . According to the Inter ritual the hide rested on 
two pressing-boards* which were themselves laid across a 
sounding-bole dug beneath *. There is lio mention of the 
pressing-boards in the Rv„ but we may possibly infer the 
presence of n shallow boni-like pit to which the skin «s» 
fitted as a receptacle to catch tlie Sonia juices. This is 
suggested by the sounding-bole of the later ritual, as well 
as by the statement that the press-stones were in the lap 
of Dkiitatui (T. tOil, 3), which has been shown above to he 
probably bowl-like in shape, and by the further statement 
that the * talking press-stone is art dttwa upon* /Ac itftar 1 •. 

The Soma shoots during the pressing seem to have been 
moistened with water doubtless to aid in extracting the 
juice or to increase the yield", 

bj Vie Straining of the .Soma. — This was done by 
pouring or pressing the juice through a sieve made of wool. 
Numerous synonyms were used for the strainerThe 
self-purification" of the sac red juice as it passed through 
the sieve was the supreme moment in the preparation of 
Soma- To Pnvamiiia ‘the self-purifying' are addressed 
the hymns of a whole book of the IJv. References to ilie 
filtering of Soma uuv be seen in vv, 1 and G of IX, 1 and 
w, l, % G of IX. 28, hymns translated above. As further 
illustrations the following translations arc given: 

1 Trt cnErl] ill#' Bonn tSir^ n* shirt*# w*rr lb * 1 Mkln thr »mw- 

MPrr<f I -avr Wi.% n^arrinJ n* .njijimpri-ilr 1 
*■ tfrfAtu-ffrfl rig jnftii-Tijiv 

* IMM.hrLCuIr, VN. \ . U* 

4 mm JhJrira . V. :ii F Si 

'The iluipI □oEalcN' rtmnugut da ib* ibunii^ of lg ibiit <d Mldnabrrs, 

*EE. 46, 1WM9S. If# that ,J is m mhI ^ +upp4ri on uhkh ih* 

ptt*diij:-stoni"'i muieil 11 ^f*> IS-)- Bui would ncH eIk* uttfil snpihirt «f the ortti. 
hoUowfd out in lb*' ftrfin tf ■ MuJIihut l*jwt or aJtiL- mmfff #11 ■ liUkulli^? 
HM-dodiHl Jind Krftfo (Indc* M- 3761 fallairinpf MilK'hrandi (VSf. i. 179-16t|i 
bold that rIJtiJwifii la Jfin>lns I hi- r«fr "aliar 1 . is in I, 109, 'X 

*fy r thr cfifn^OB^iig pMOtrnSm 5a thr ZancMilllB dtuid, Mb wlvil 
modetm* Ytfflfl III- & ’ tartutg-iMln 1 " cmd Art. ERFhfH) JidgMii, 

1 WUh injf bi' lorn in !Wir Imlfr J + Sflfr, |lp 1, Mftd IlMlfhi-irvllE- ' r ^l. ^ 
‘jMiCiK# j hf fltWril Muil*W r ; fWlffllflB ‘unr'. 
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[iidu. Us Jfirtrtt's frh*Jld, for Us 
Flow purr with stream of aweetoeH* DA* 
n nutter of t Iih- fa in. IX. 2 T »- 

This out bif ancient birth pressed out 
For all lhi? god^ himself a god. 

Flows tawny to the ftlraiiung cloth, IX 'h 9- 

Reljo w mg Row the Indu-drops 
hike cattlo 1 owing in their young, 

Forth hnve they run from both th# hand*'. IX. IS, 7. 

Ye purifier* r, purify 

Somii for Indrs, ns his drink; 

And So make eis more opulent. IX. 4, 4, 

Sonia, wliiJe filtering foimseir, 

Flows thoummt-ttrrtimed across the wool. 

To Indm'ri and to Vfiyn'fi t ry*U IX. 13* L 

These niphJ Soircu drop* have siirred 
Themselves to motion like strong steeds. 

Like ears, like armies hurried forth* IX *2. I (Griffith), 

Like steed urged uii to bfltlle, finder of the light. 

Do than rush to the sky-rusk mothered by the Atone# 
Strong Hcjiiiu on ihe summit uf the woolly sieve 
Hoih purify himself for India's nourishment. IX, rttl, ;l P 

Three aspects uf Sum a PavmnSnn are hero distinguished: 
colour^ movement and sound, in colour Soma is tawny. 
Its flow through the strainer is mentioned in every hymn 
of Bk. IX, Not l ess than a dozen synonyms ore employed 


^ The word tu-q^l-airtll 1 fpjnu IjoUl Lbe hjifliL* 1 t ./aMu } f% \a ihe SoeAlivr 
JulaI, IJL *ht ihr iw<i hiinda'. TM BKMiov wtidi Id b? thd ' paHUM in llte tumLl*" 
i|jiflVi. l ^p*i!cij ii'/.p J|,_ 14, H) f die iuri^* Him fr>n1 1 , rime [* in* .pit ' frorfi iJip (no hmjibV 
C^npn 

The tuml H t urt tml lii^ianr l*.hr«r ye to the Jimmi*, 

Vi pi^u* Mhw, to IijiIpw tffef Mama- U» > 4 , H; him] 

3tHto|irvBfi«] it punrSM !r*rlf J fl hoili the Tuunl-. |X. TJ, :1. 

WhfiJtp-F Jhb pr&TB^ wii-s ihr -siiTfir a* thut H»f tii■■ 3a(-rr riimd ii unis'rtun- 4%. 
iielduer, VS P l 131 Ji- 1 ; HUfebnzidt* VO. I, V>d£ e lad**, If, 477. 

Hul pole- ihe following detail ef ihr m^ir-rp f^arwer rilbj] : "If iipy p*rti.'len pf (te 
Iwifi ttill mppiu jjnpimJp], I he r ire reeninfit from ibo mortar suwJ pi need in ihr 
riralnrr, ar? rM*d viih th* hvnd lo Htate oj] Uif Filrori |m.n 3 oCi;i ibr 

Ww^ r Art tfrteWfl. ERE 
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to describe and emphasize the wondrous movement of the 
aaered juice. The drops of the ‘thousand-streamed Satna, 
os they full from the strainer into ihe reservoir below, are 
Likened to race horses, racing cars and armies charging 
forward in battle The noise of Soma is by hyperbole 
compared with tho bellowing of cattle and the thunder of 
the sky. 

A heavenly bird, Ultra lookest down, O Soma, 

SwpEhng the streams with toil * 1 at the gods* banquet: 

Enter the Boma-holding vestieh Indu, 

Go thundering forward to the ray Sttrya. IX* 07. 33. 

The dripping of the 4 thousand-streamed 1 Soma from 
the woolly sieve into the reservoir below is a microcosmie 
picture of the fall of rain from the cloud-sieve. In fact, 
as the kindling of Agni before the dawn is a piece of 
sympathetic magic to secure the rising of the non, so tho 
filtering of the Soma drops through the strainer serves as 
a similar magic device to secure the fall of rnin T * As 
A gulp ‘the altar-fire 1 is clothed upon with the attributes ol 
the sun and Lightning, in the aamo way, ihe flow of Soma 
t'hrougli the nuerocoaniie sieve t* described in terms of 
such macrocosmic transactions as thunder, lightning and 
rain. Lastly, as Agni's theopbodle 1 moment is when the 
ghee-fed altar-flame blitzes up* so the tkcophsnic moment 
of Some is when the round drops fall from the sieve into 
the wooden vat below. 

c) The Mixing of lh$ Soma. - The Pigvcda distinguishes 
between, the tin mi seed 1 and the mixed Somu juice. Vayu, 
Indra-Vsiyu and often Indr a take their Soma clear ns befits 
their impetuous nature. The other goda part si ke of n mixed 
drink thinned, ns it wore, by combining the Soma juice 


1 ATai'HiJtn ‘morfe 1 Tnejuw hcn? to umllj 311 ttjfc Uf- sfeirifH*! wfldt. H ls tb v 
piudc wapiti to liter denote* 'eyelfc reo**ai|¥:iii* \ the pd4K-l|plo ctf rttribije^- 
1 Olden berjf, RV. 4 W>. 

1 b l-'i'hnti aJly a ifiWLitrtlfltwH of * gad id terms 131 Him spsw, 

Ehit id bo uy, in nibKf, 

1 Mk, iud r Silfur' 
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with milk 1 * * curd or grain. The.se are the three celebrated 
'mixed-drinks" of Soma, the cow-mixture, curd-mixture 
and grain-mixture. Soma seems to have been mixed with 
honey in the libation for the A&vins. Judging, then, from 
the comprehensive nature of the rite (having to do p as it 
did, with all the gods), the number of priests who took 
part, and the ceremonial complexity of it all, one is justified 
in asserting that the sacramental preparation of the Soma 
juice was the supreme ritualistic performance of Kigvedic 
religion. Nothing approached it In these respects except, 
perhaps* the production of Agni by means of the two 
fire-s Licks, The celebration of the Lord's Supper among 
Christians presents some points of contact with the Vedic 
rite, — points of contact which belong to the category of 
1 development® 1 coinciden ees \ 

5 + Soxa as ah Offering to the Gods, 

There were three daily pressings of Soma, morning, 
noon and night*. All the Kigrcdic gods had a sh.ire in 
the Soma offering 4 ; gome of them as Indra and Vayu a 
greater and more regular share, while others as Ptisan only 
occasionally participated. Agni is mentioned especially 
in connection with the morning pressing, and the Rihhus 
in connection with that of evening. To Indr a accompanied 
by the Me ruts belongs the midday libation. The other 
gods find their respective places* morning or evening. 
The libation® to the ‘all-gods' provide against any one 
being overlooked. Some gods as r. g, the Alvins were 
apparently not originally Soma-drinkers. Indra received 
the lion’s share, being according to the hymns the Soma- 
drinker par ercvitcnce. Ho participated in all three press¬ 
ings and had sole right to the midday one. 


1 Sint* tli* L'liAkuo [ikijc lili{ Soma with mUA wpj r^bin well am fadimi 
X. I3) r il doubtless gm back to (be undlTiiled! [ndolnmin period- 

* Tryiixirq.h. 

* Only two pn-synsjs iw mraiiourd in ibe Avnti, Yuan X. 3. 

* Kfwpi perbifM Eindj-Ji., cf. Oldrabc^. RY. 4b-. 
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Lord of buy steeds, &i il&wn the juice thou druikc£t; 

Thlnc p only thine, is the noon-day libncion; 

How drink rhou with th^ wealth-bcn lowing ftibhu*. 

Wh am for their ^kJII thou maiL^t friend^p O Indra, IV. 3,^ 7 

{Griffiths translation}. 

Alrondj in I he Rv\ there are traces of nn order of 
precedence which the g-nds follow in receiving the offerings, 
tins oitler being: Yiiyu, Indni- Vayu* Mitra-Varupa f Alvins* 
Ibdriip VLhvg dcvfiht Sara aval I *. Vsyn ever has the pre¬ 
cedence ns the first-drinker fagr*p&), although Indrn la 
the diiof drinker. The combination of special gods with 
aperinl prieats ha formnfJj stated in the inter ritual, is nut 
unknown to the Itv, 1 * 3 4 For example: 

//* 38* Tv Various God*. 

L Jn cows mul waters is In- Had, while sent to thri% 

The men Lave milked Inin with the fFilers and (he stones; 
Drink, Tndra, from the Hotar's cup—first right is thine — 
The haHowed Soma poured with fl nd 

- J. With wtutifi^ linked, with detailed steeds and h pears 
Gleaming upon jour way with ornament*, O friends, 

Seated upon the litter, sons of Bhnrata, 

Drink Sufuh from Hie PotJirV imp,, ye men of heaven* 

& To us eome near, ye ready liwn; as at home 1 
tlpon the sacred straw sit down, enjoy yourselves; 

And, Tva^tnr, gladden ed p in the juice delight thyself, 
.ysodfitwF with the gods nmi gi>ddesses. 

4. Bring the gods liithur + ange* and sacrifice to them, 

O willing Haw* seal thee Eli the three abodes; 

Accept for thy delight the proffered Soma meath. 

Drink from the AgQldh'a sup* delight thee in thy share, 

^ fhs- 8olltn is the in ^reuser of thy hodj T *i might. 

Is placed within thine arms as strength and victory ; 

For thee ik pressed, O Mrtglmvnn, for thee brought nigh; 
Drink of it from the Brill mnn's eup B drink thou rhy fill. 


1 JR-Tl E, ;r + I; II 41 r f n*. ■/. Hilkhraanili. VJk 1 

* Kt. I. ITf, y a 5; II 34L3I- 

3 Edemas k> sl» ur * i- c t4 uaiJk to Suua. 

4 Idtilatfrp tpj |he pne*. ■ jUtibf' WSTp* t . 
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!*■ A rmpl the rf&eiifire, ye two* rnul niHrk my call; 

Th^ Hater piwt in *e«t*d t following andcnt use.. 

To both king* goeth fnrib th* homier that attract*. 

Front the PrstsaKfstr's cup drink y e the Scaur m^uh. 

This is n highly ritualistic hymn, full of priestly and 
Hacrifirial technu|iie. No J*?h-h. than nix priest* ore either 
mentioned or implied, the Ho fur connected preferentially 
with Indra, the Potar with the Manns, the Neftar with 
Tva-vtar mid the dtrine wives, the Agnltfh with Agni, 
the BraJmuifi s with Ijidrn, and ihe Prnkf^ior with Bfltra- 
Yam lie f . 

The Soma offering was not a fixed, blit rather a free- 
will offering, in which the rich and noble displayed unusual 
liberality toward both gods end priests. Gods and priests 
alone partook of the Roam. Hence the ceremony was 
hieratic in character 1 * 

G- Sou a akd the Moon. 

In the post-Vedie literature s>h >1 e ia in identified with the 
moon. For example, in Chahd. Cp. V, J 0, 4 the moon is 
cadet] ’king Soma, the food of the ^od*\ The same ex- 
pinion occurs still earlier in the Sat BriUi, L G P 4, fl, etc/ 
In the Katis. Brail. VI t !0 the mystical identification of 
Roma and the moon is explained as follows: 4 The visible 
moon is king Soma, lie inter* into this (plant) when 
bought* So when one buys king Soma, it is with the 

1 Of JJraAA!i fJHirfrfcru»P*MI, 

1 HhlHjrsikii r^urCn iliis lEnkm^: l« tuer *F jify-i* irich «p#dil 

a* * irauiiftl of 1 he lice- when irfbw] *<id hmil? ii-iiliiritir* of worifr wen 
iTi^n pWBwiivttl IHhd we find Ihcflj m ihe c-iitt oi Eb* Up-, whkh r-pj| b bJ* 

>d i w&x jpitii] Dcnl liy I he lotion nf lh^ md prfp^t- 1 ' -oif LliffH' , n*iil u"nsf> jbJ 

AkF darfrrrul *TP VSl- S- 

* For thfo fhafe ^iitm dii ilir Ksehj oJFtiLD-, *<-l- OJdfubrnj, HV. 4-"*1 lfl|. 

* ‘('hr ■ ■ ■pi-i pii-']i pr Us- moon ua ctlibk- u ■ aniin^b In ft4kJai> 

U O^-nijpii fblklorr U i*i a 1 in rap of twirti r J and m English ttiwr a iht Mfimr. 

* nfinOB ii rflfcdc ol uwa clw« *+ 

* Sp-’ii'u- i" 1 r jtr thtfaffii /if if iiu ■? rvi ■ 

* Jl J* *nlj wlirn tin- *Mitsi pituLt jV fjrvHi rbe h.ip..E« «r fltnngtr*, 

p^-bablj no&-Airy3j:«. rl«r n bfw^inri a linSy ihieg. thr naiiiEy ripif inattiTr bulL 
rp^hr^rimfbc yf ihc* fatATralr ■SoiDft B iL^ m - 0 . 
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thought; 4 Thfi visible moon is king Soma, Rifij F ho bo 
preyed 1 i - 

Prof. Hillcbrandt, who is inclined to look at most things 
Vedic sub specie lunae\ maintains that tho poot-Yedio 
identification of Soma and the Moon holds for the Rv, also. 
His statement is: Soma has in tho whole IJv., in its earliest 
aa well as its latest parts* * only tho meaning: Soma-plant, 
i. r. 3om&-jnioe and Moon 3 . Taking his one from such post- 
Vcdic passages as that in the Jfizuf. Rrah. quoted above, 
he holds that Hie moon is a receptacle of Soma or amrila 
and that when the worshipper presses the Soma plant, it 
is with the belief that the extract is the veritable lunar 
ambrosia, king Sonia of the sky. Confessedly the most 
important liigvedic passage suggesting this identification 
is X. 85, 1-5, 19„ which reads ns follows: 

1 . Through truth Hie earth beneath is propped, 

And through the sun thejiravenn above; 

Through Rita stand Hie Aditjas fast. 

And Soma in tho sky is 

2 . Through Soma are the Adilyas strong, 

Through Soma spumous is the earth; 

And hence on high is Bbma placed 
Within die coil Stella dons* lap. 

ft. Soma they think they have imbibed. 

When they have crushed die Soma plant; 

The Soma dint the Brahman* know, 

Of that no one doth ever taste, 

4 + .....+ -garrisoned, 

.* P . *.. ,.Q Sonia, guarded well. 

Hearing the press-stones standout thoti, 

None taste* of thee that live* on earth. 

5. What time, O gml F they drink thee op K 
Thou fillest out thyself again; 

Yoyu Ifi Somn'a guardian, 

The moon distributor of the years. 


1 Sst for this irhtiflfl iliacuudnn HUkAcindt, VII- I- £67-45th 

* He SdeaUfka Viruiii, Aphn Siplitt Hrihupoli, Vimn r and Soma with 


vyt f. S74. 
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I9- 1 * 3 New and Htill new lie being born beoometh. 

The signal of the days precede® the morning : 

Coming, fao gfrelh to each god Ms portion. 

The moon prolongs Uie years of our existence. 

According to these stanzas Soma is set in the sky, in 
the lap of the stare, under the guardianship of Vayu. 
Unlike the juice of thq earthly Soma plant, no one ever 
tastes of the heavenly Soma which the Brfihmans know. 
When the ambrosia of the sky is drunk up, it swells out 
again* By being born it becomes new again and again. 
The moon is definitely mentioned as distributing (or 
shaping) the years and prolonging the lives of men. This 
testimony* although i'ndireet 3 is sufficient evidence that in 
this hymn at Least a difference is drawn between the 
heavenly sind the earthly Soma and that the heavenly 
Soma = Moon* But, be it noted, in this most cogent of ail 
ftigvedic passages the evidence is still indirect. As 
Oldenberg, followed by Macdcmell, correctly says; There 
is in the whole of the Itv. no clear identification of Sonia 
with the moon, no clear reference to the conception that 
the moon is the food of the gods^ The difference between 
the heavenly and the earthly Soma is still further indi¬ 
cated in the following couplet; 

May heavenly drink exhilarate thee, Indra, 

And also what 3 s preyed in earthly places. X. 1)6, 3, 

Passages like the following,, while they may refer to 
tho heavens and the moon* may be equally well related to 
the microcosmio heaven of the straining sieve and the 
sun-like Soma drop falling from, it into the reservoir below: — 

In aspect he is tike the jtwn, 

He runneth forward the lakes, 

The seven height h and lofty *ky. 


1 T, ia=«AV, V1L SI, e, AV. VII* SI. a I railAifH fiarlr dw, though 

iadircvt, jcfemai'4i tn Use itu»n lm ^ksnift- En AV, X,[. S r 7 there la dirwl 
UfinEifln atlnni 1 Ijet £od Shim few iri*. wham they r*JL tine niWn \ 

3 GUcnbriR RV* 0107 JlmkrotU. V« r nil. 
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Tbla Indu filtering himself 
Stands over all the worlds aloft, 

Boma the Bundikc deity. IX. 54, 

There are* * of coarse, references to the 010011 in various* 
^igvedic hymns, for example :- 

Amid the waters runs the moon. 

The well-winged (eagle} in the sky; 

Ye lightnings with your golden iires p 
No one doth reach and find your plaoft. 

O never may that liglu, yn gods. 

Plunge downward from the lofty sky; 

And never may we lack the juice 

Of the health-giving Soinn plant. L 105, L d. 

Here the 'wall-winged' may refer to the sun quite as 
well as to the moon, making in v\ l a -*■ the series, moon 
sun and Lightning, In v, 3“ the Might' in the sky may 
also be the sun. The mention of the moon in v. J® and of 
Soma in v* IK does not necessarily mean their identification. 
So also with the following: 

The Soma se^n within the bo wit 
An in the flood the moon in seen, 

Drink thou of lt K for p t ia ihy right VIII. 71, is. 

The incontrovertible data bearing upon the problem 
are* accordingly, the following: (I) The heavenly origin 
of Soma as postulated in the earliest hymns of ilia Hv, 
{2) The early conception of Soma as the draught of immor¬ 
tality J , (£) The difference between the heavenly and the 
earthly Soma as indicated in lute Higvedie hymns, (-S) The 
mystical identification of Soma with the moon, implicit- in 

* tiuE Cl I ipd O) m not Barrel 7 rsdy Ycdir, hat «|m I ndo-lrmaum *»d 
prubiblj c*n Indo- Karapeut. 

k Thr reference in X. AS. 3 to a Soian known ..ntj io ICrubukims saijgjV'bi Urn I 
1 ^ Inm dew of S)mn jj lb* HU-thEy ooEaiireffwrT vf the uioon was a Vedii 
' Bfjvrj' or wenrt doctrine, if Mh^kul], VM. Ht-113. If Uilkljfuwli 

j^iciatd prore lo- br Kfjbt in tali v \<rw thn.c bouk IX, In d'uuEagr«l ibfoujib&u! 1/ tin- 

*raih<Hta of Soma and moon, il woo Id man |hi- bclwn-o liar Iwo 

wwb pupffitJ^ Tnled u a sacred myilcry known nn.Lt io Ik fnittfa. MahIoMI 
r* rr.uk ■ tbfl- " fr u jHMtbit ■ Uu t UHid the ■■ fcmpEir drtaibl ihr image rj «J Ik 
Hernia, bjEni*’. ikrE lUJ -casbDSfcl] J fiLrt d LYllVJ tJjnafi^^a/rgH *hf ninlirfKifl wL 
thr Epcn p (VH- 1 13 ). 
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of the latest hymns of the (tv. *, and explicit in the 
post-Vedic literature. The force of the above mentioned 
data is increased by the mystical nature of the Soma 
sacrament and the microcosm in character of the strainer, 
so suggestive of heavenly phenomena, such as cloud, thunder, 
lightning and rain. Then, too p the parallel between Agni 
and Soma is suggestive. Both gods, while dwelling on 
earth, arc heaven-born. Agni, the deified Altar-Fire, is 
the earthly counterpart of the sun, the heavenly altar-fire. 
While dwelling on earth, Agni is still in heaven \ It was 
natural, then, to seek a heavenly form also for Soma, the 
deified Sacrificial Drink. There was certainly belief in a 
heavenly Sonia before the earthly Soma was definitely" 
identified with the moon. The nectar of the sky was 
probably without a local habitation, except perhaps the 
clouds, until it we* localised in the moon. The round 
yellow drop, as it fell shining from the strainer, would 
naturally be compared with the moon, as the big Drop of 
the sky nr the thought of the moon as a bowl full of 
yellow Soma would he suggested by the bowls of thu 
sacred drink set out for the gods. And since the sun had 
been appropriated by Agni as his heavenly counterpart, 
there remained the moou for Soma. The sayings of 
folklore, which among various peoples represent the moon 
ns something edible doubtless contributed also to the final 
synthesis of Soma and moon. 

It seems, then, to the present writer that the general 
consensus of Vodic scholarship is right in its opposition to 
HiUtibrandtfB main contention that Soma in the By, every- 
where men ms the moon 1 * 3 . At the same time it must not be 
overlooked thnt no Vedic scholar has done so much as 
IliJIebranrlb and only in a less degree Rergaigne to make 

1 Is tab J djkI x. 

* JnhD HI. V* “He Ihm dcwndwl wi bniYQ, tin*i ihr Siq of nan, 

Si an hrav*n **. 

3 Of ml If Jisl pu hii r{g ^lii! ndfl-inJ 

1 Hn-^r^iallv Otfcrixrti' R y . r>Fft-slV. 
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dear the cosmic and mystical significance of Soma, The 
following stanzas which are addressed to Soma, a iougi 
taken from the heart of an Indm hymn (V1. , — - •> 

illustrate what is meant: 


22. This Rod, by roitfbl, with Indra as Iiis ally * 

On being born brought Fani to a stand«ulS 
This Indu stole away the warlike weapons, 

The magic stris of big imgrtctoun father 
23 r Thia Indu ill fide the gIfflp|ous= Dawns faiMn&ted F 
Witliin tin 1 son the light «f duf established; 

Hp found in heaven* within tho third light-regions* 

The threefold drink of gods p tho Amrit hiihlen. 

M. The heaven and earth he propped and lieW asunder, 

The chariot with the sevenfold reins ho harnessed, 

Within the cows Soma with strength laamtoinctli 
The ripe spring worked by mechanism tenfold. 

We have hero the reciprocal service of two ' edic gods, 
Soma hud tndrn, who as allies, each help the other. Soma 
strengthens Indra for his exploits, and so what Indi J 
accomplishes when filled with Soma and working m the 
power of the sacred stimulant, is virtually Soma a work. 
It i s because Soma is heavenly and divine that he is able 
to exhilarate Indm, He is the soul and strength of Indra, 
without whom Indra could do nothing. From this po.nt 
of view Soma is as great as Indra or greater. Ilillebrandt 
does ample justice to the cosmic and mystical aspects of 
these and similar stanzas, but bis treatment is to some 
extent vitiated by his premature identification of Soma 


with the moon. 


7, Soma and Immortality. 

In a hymn already translated* Soma is described as 
himself immortal and the giver of immortality. In the 


1 In IV. is, 1 ind™ hju Son.™ f«r «• alb The *W n-Ulioo V'Waw 

ludrk and Som* t> further indicated by whii-l* aay <!>"' ^ 13 ‘In’ 3 ™'* 

brluvnl frieul F (IX- KM, I> **d 1 b*m Hie P"‘Wf *1 Iniln' (IX. ion. II). 

* b Tvitlifl ifLttwr of 

1 TElh. 4 is io tty p save l* Itawn iho *m a* bitiband- VIL 75 p fl- 
1 TUI. 3 , 124 &. p- 2 E& b. 
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heavenly world Sonin is 'united with the Fathers 1 * 3 (the 
blessed dead) ns the ground of their immortality (YlII + 4£, 
L1) + Somn is called 1 the father of the gods' ■, which scorns 
to mean that as the life-giving drink, Soma is creative of 
the real abiding existence even of the gods. 

Three things have already been distinguished; Soma 
the plant, Soma the drink, and Soma n heavenly nectar, 
of which the earthly Soma is a symbol and embodiment*. 

The Immortal is usually connected wit3s the ethical. 
Has Soma anything to do with the right? Where the 
word rifa occurs in connection with Some, its meaning in 
most caao^ it is true, is ritualistic rather than ethical, 
•rite 1 rather than 'right'* There are many allusions to 
'the home of the rite”, dearly a refer epee to the altar or 
Soma-receptacle; and to ‘the stream of the rite' 1 , referring 
plainly to the flow of Soma through the strainer. Soma 
is also described as a ‘lofty rite PJ , an expression probably 
covering the whole liturgical procedure. An ethical 
element, however, is manifested in the following couplet: 

Cleansing thyself resolve the knot that p s knotted, 
Discriminate Hwixt straight and crooked conduct IX- 97, IS. 

In the following stanzas of VII, 104 Soma is represented 
as an ally of Truth, smiting sin and punishing the .sinner: 

9, Those who the good man's speech delight m Blander, 

Anti those whoso habit is to harm the righteous, 

May Soma hand them over to the serpent; 

Or to the lap of Nirjiti consign litem > 

V2r finod wit Is his who has discrimination, 

Real and unreal, both words oppose each other; 

Of these twain what is true and what is upright. 

That indeed Stiniu helps, untruth he amiletb. 

1 Flirt ffrarnlM, IX- I (Hi, I 

1 1 Ike three paistlk] Hjblimi ttinwsepdona of 1 lb# T rat of life' {(ten* 

]U.2‘2 3 124; Rpt. IT. 7, XXIL 3. Hfc 1 ds,- Water of life' (IE*T. XXU. IT; 
John IV* 7-^4; A" JI . 37-311}; and die Holy Spirit u ihjii t<> wliirh She mrtkly 
vyrnbots paEat (John I V. JL VII. 301 Run. VJIL M; J Cor, XV. H-iHj- 

3 lUlaxfa ymi, IX. (H, I 1, 22 1 etcr- 

* PUitutya tEMrif, IX- U3, I4 S 21 r cl^ 1 JJHowi frfttflf, IX. W, L 
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13 , Scvnr aids Soma him w'h«>&' ways an* crooked* 

Or him who falsely .-laims thr Ksoiriya lid*; 

Jlc smiths the Raksa*. smites the tobehood-si^akcr. 

Both lie entiiiiglf'd i» I he not of Initra. 

The last line indicates that Indra acts as executioner 
on behalf of Soma, being strengthened fur his penal tasks 
by the sacred drink. The stanzas IX. 67, *2-27 contain 
prayers to Sonin, Agni and Savitar For demisingI ho 
translation U on the hams of Griffith, with certain changes. 

*2. Thi* day may Pavtunana etarnse 
Vs wilh hi* purifying sieve. 

The Potar preaenl everywhare- 
23, O Agnl with thy vkiinaing 

Whuh in the name i> mnnifeftL- 
With dint da then our prayer raflw- 
24 + Ttiy cleansing eievn is bright with flame 
With that. O A gill’ purify, 

ITea, cleanse us with the flow of prayer 1 * 

2 S. God Savlmr by both of the* 4 \ 

By cieen^iiitf sieve and flow «f prayer 
Purify cm' on every side, 
a&. Ctauwe us God Savitar with three* 

O Santa, with Huhlimest forms, 

Agni, will! form* of power and might 
27* May the god'a company make me dean 
And Veaus make me pore by »ong; 

Purify me, ye general gute, 

O.Frttavedos make me pnn. 

O that wo could be certain that thora nobh* tferanfi 
meant as much as we would know they if they only 

stood in ft Vartign hymn. At uny rate* whether the 
meaning in much or little, the form is exeellent. It is a 
cry for cleft n&ing, whether ritualistic, or moral, or hoth p 
and the language is adapted to the liturgy of the Soma 
sacrifice. After the analogy of Boina, Agni also had a 


1 SoUc fb* lwiftlnolti((y: jpii b pnriff: ftn'uiuiiNfl "the *? jffrifr* 

- rfjfinrr': potar * purifylBS 1 
-ilr ftfakimish'1 il* (Lurilri^l 
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strainer 1 of glowing firev That Sonin p then, hns a distinct 
ethical quality is unmistakable The ft hi cat climax is 
reached, when Bomn is assimilated to Yanina and the 
Adityas: 

Thine are King YamQtfc eternii] statu ten. 

Lofty and deep, O Soma, m thy natures 
All-pure an thou, like Mitra the Moved, 

Adorable* like Arynman p 0 Soma. L 31, a (after Griffith). 

The liigvedic conception of the state of the departed 
dead is set forth in the following prayer: 

IX. 113, 7-11. To Soma Pavamana . 

t r Where radiance iuexhauafibl* 

Dwells, and the light of heaven is net. 

Place me, elenr-f lowing une p in that 
Imperishable and death Jens world. 

|Q IndUp flow for Indra’s sake), 

B. Make rat ini mortal in the place 
Where dwells the king Vmvapvata 3 , 

Where stands the inmost sthrine of heaven. 

And whert fc the living waters are* 

9- Make me immortal in that realm, 

Wherein k movement glad and Free* 

In the third eley* thin! heaven 1 of heavens* 

Where are the lucid worlds of light. 

1 Tb* Vedli- word, parting h the Funs? word thisl i* wad in modem Hindi in 
tbc expression PiPrOni dJm4 P ‘ ik-Ly SjimlV Th« word Simian Ofr/ari about 20 
lime* in the in the sens* erf 1 hm&th % fc »itP, 1 idf 1 , H ni^aruMii "* Hr. QT, A. 1L 
Ewiny, Ili’iirfu Gjnj-fjpli'ani oif the Famtionn Brtalh, It. SO"la* iMar ot? iSiaiuq 
farmed hug rkro-rnl lei Ehe final A[n aduti Br.ihinitL = Atuut, Thu i^nrlt void 
HjTwlqgipJlr sft iuGuibW n KynoDym For the On T, i'n^A, usd Ihe S T 
mrf|Ut 1 Spirit r hft* nlwiyt M-n eemnrcted with racUphjnii’til ■pft’titiiion either 
Lb m with H-hienl endeavour, Tbe Indiaa CJariAtiko t'tnmh him nlU-mptal to Fill 
the ward iruiaq with an ethfcll intent -nnd so make it dm t*q ujT*lftjt erf Evitktfl. 

r Whh tbi' dw eozmrvliiaD kl v^ria Sum a the juwred dfiak mJ A im i die 
HCml fire coiuj^n Mats, ||L El ; tlr di&il LhUptfit you with the Holy Spirit 
and with Finf fl . Note that Use tiiwk ^>j.p ■ lire f u vfjnwlagjralhr con m -Hed with 
p to purify and frrifri J mtam of purifyfcir’j 
* Ylmn. the son of Vhumt, 

*€f. 2, Tor- Xlb 2 a one du^bl up wen to the third h*if*n r " 

t=*P*nidi5ei 

il 
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1CL Make me immortal in the place 

Where loves and longings are fulftlliat, 

Tlit? region of Hie ruddy {sphere*, 

Where food * 1 nnd satisfaction reign, 

II. Make me immortal in the place 
Wherein felicity and joy. 

Pleasure and bliss together dwell. 

And sdl desire is satisfied. 

Four times repeated is the prayer ‘Make me immortal" 
addressed to Soma, the giver of immortality, Grassmann 
is probably right in regarding the refrain* *Q Indu, flow 
for Indra’s sake T as n purely mechanical addition. Hence 
il Ib omit led. There is a gravity and solemnity about these 
fltjtoiaBj which remind one of a similar description of 
Paradise in Rev, VTL 14-17, 

Other passages which indicate the nature of the activi- 
ties of the- blessed dead are the following: 

The gracious Soiini with his light has helped us, 

Wherewith our ancient Fathers, fontstep tracing^ 

Light finding, robbed the mountain of the cattle. fX.!)?, 39. 

For thou, O Soma, art the: Fathers in the sky. 

Who art' set forth ns heads of heaven and strengthen? rs. IX. 69, S, 

Like a dark steed adorned with pe*rjs + the Fathers 

Have decorated heaven with constellations. X. G8 n 11 {Griffith** 

It would seem that the biassed dead are closely associ¬ 
ated with the gods in their cosmic activities* Stanzas IX. 
69, 8 and X. SB, 31 might be interpreted as meaning that 
the Fathers on joining the gods in heaven become ‘com 
sibilations p and Pleads of heaven 1 , if, stare 1 . Soma is 
described as equivalent to the Fathers, doubtless in the 
sense that the continuous existence of the blessed dead 
wom due entirely to Soma as the principle of immortality. 


1 j<m rfli a , ' spirit-food 1 ihroi ick llae frirf^n, or offering Id (be dH, 

1 So Hiileknnih, TM, f 307-&&H We u* nfmimfri.l of XII. 3^ ir They 

(has Ewrti tnjjvy En ri^hteaiiaocsi pilslJ ihioe m th* for errr and c*rnt m \ matt 

Matt- XI It. 43. "TJifn ah*H lit? rijfbUroa* ihiite> turth a* the jun itt Ike Kiflplon 
of their FiCacr 
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On the whole, thou, ns suggested above, the doctrine of 
Soma bears much the same relation to the religion of the 
?v. ns that of the Holy Spirit does to the religion of the 
Bible. 



CHAPTER IX, 

USAS AND THE AHVINH* 

1, USAs r As the personification of one of the mo^t 
radiant phenomena of nature, tl.sas is Ter y appropriately 
represented as a woman, the lady Dawn, Macdoncll Is 
right in calling LTsns 'the most graceful creation of Vedic 
poetry' 1 . As Indra is characterised by strength, Agni by 
priestly knowledge, and Varava by righteous order* so 
U*as is characterized by feminine charm. Amid the throng 
of masculine deities of the morning Bflrya t Savitar, Fnsan* 
Vfcsnu, Agni and the Afirlnfr—Usaa appears in the east in 
delicate feminine beauty. She has many lovers — Agni, 
Sftrya, Fhsau and the Aiyiua. U§as ^dawn 1 isaa transparent 
as Agni s fire' or Sinyn -aiin , p and so the personification 
remains rudimentary. The Vedie poet is always conscious 
of the physical fact of dawn, and this helps somewhat to 
remove the scandal of the lady Dawn's too promiscuous 
love affairs* U%m is celebrated in 21 hymns* 14 of which 
era found in the family books. She is the only goddess 
of importancei. 

To UmM, IK o/ 1 . 

L This light appearing ever here tu eastward 

With ciearnes# has arisen from out the 1 darknessi 
Now’ may the daughters of the sky, far-sinning, 

The glorious Dawns, for mankind make a pathway* 
i The Daw is h resplendent have arisen eastward. 

Like sacred posts set up nt sacrifice*; 

Bright, gleaming, purifying, have they opened 
The double portuE ^ 3 of the pen of darknesb- 
n To-day may the far shining Dawns, the bounteous* 

Inspire ihe liberal man to noble giving; 

Aniid obscurity let the niggards slumber, 

AH-iuinirakened in the miflst of darkness. 

* VM, 40. 

1 Far ili- Lrujui .itioik wtupnn Itilhbrnm I l L iL -1-1 , ind H awt^nnll V L*>. Ift- UP-. 

1 €f. I. 4b, I S, 4 thr t»ia daw* a# bis*™ \ 
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4. ¥ti DftwnSp ye goddesses, is thin your pathway, 

To-day n recent one or is it anrien^ 

Whereby ye, rich, richly slume Oh Nnvngvn, 

Anoint and Dasflgva nnd SaptasyAf 
k For ye* O goddesses, with Hteeds yoked duly. 

Traverse the worlds within a day, awakening 
The sleeping world two-footed and four-fooled* 

The world of living creatures* Dawns, to motion. 

8, Whore whs that ancient Dawn and which one wan it. 

At which the god a assigned tasks to ilia Ri Wilis? 

When the bright Dawns their bright way go, unaging, 

AM have the Rame look, there is im distinction. 

7, Auspicious have these bright Downs been aforetime* 
Splendidly helpful* true as born of rim; 

At which with hymns the zealous sacrificer 
Praimfng nnd chanting has obtained wealth quickly. 

S. In self-same manner eome they forth from eastward. 

From one place apruading out in self-same fashion; 

The goddess Dawns from Rita's seat awaking 
Disport themselves Like troops of loosened cattle. 

9. These Dawns now st^ of old the same in nature 
Come ever into view, of unchanged colour, 

Concealing night’s black monster with their brilliant 
Forms,—they the bright, the gleaming, the resplendent. 

Ilk Riches, ye daughter* of th&* sky, far-shining* 

Bestow On us, ye goddesses, with offspring* 

From pleasant coneh to you ward wo awaking 
Would lie possessors of a host of strong son#, 
a I, This, da sight its of the sky and Dawns far-shining* 

Of you implore J, 1 whose sign is worship. 

We would among the tribes of men bo famous; 

Let Dylan and goddess Frith]vi bestow thnt- 

The following; points may bo noted; 
a) The plural 'ii&asnh refers In some on sea to sue- 
oeitsEve dawns 1 , in others probably to the dawnglenm# of 
the same morning ’. 


1 l, 123, 2. d h J*, 12; 12-Ip 2; 113* 8, 1 j; VJR 78, 3; SO, 3- 
MV. Si, S^J, 101 VJ G-t, 1-2; YIL 75, .1; 7B, I,, t ; 79, 2 This* pyniigi* 

:w befcncrinp l^i the fiidly bwli* air, uii thi- wMr. r-Lflkr ibkm ihu*fe in which 
the Klcrv-cu'c is ft* i ilivni. Wllh thi* dbtibcljt*ii fc^lwevii uituoui umI 

ITia* cnmpajv ih? nnibipp^ iluiini iioji bgiwtrD »gna and .VenE, soma* *□*! StioU 
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h) Tile dawns are the various aspects or successive 
appearances of the one goddess, Ike Lady Dawn, wLo is 
young, good-looking, wei 1-dr cased and nobly-born (being 
the sister of Bliaga and the kinswoman of Ymruya) She 
smiles (£ 123, 10; 124, 7), sings’ (L 92, 3; 123, 5), dances 
(L 92, 4) end displays her ebarma (I. 92, 4 ; 123, 11; 124, 
3-4, 9), Tf Indra is the very picture of a Kknlriya lord, 
[fops may bo taken a* the 1 counterfeit presentment* of n 
Kaatriya Iady\ 

&) Usas, negatively removes the black robe of night, 
drives away bad dreams,, and wards off evil spirits and 
the hated darkness** Positively she opens the gates 
of heaven, illumine* the ends of the sky, and discloses 
the treasures concealed by darkness* distributing them 
bountifully*, 

tit) Accordingly Uses is the goddess * Bounty'** When 
she begins to appear in the morning* the prayer is offered: 
'Up let there spring bo tint cousn esses up plunte- 

oumesflijs’ (purfjmtihlh l r F23 p 6). 8he is a veritable Lady 

Bountiful, since she spontaneously displays her charms to 
all, morning by morning! nnd distributes (hhajate) treasure* \ 
assigning to every man his fortune (bhaga I. 123 p 3) p quite 
after the manner of Bhaga* Thus Usas is a kind of female 
Bhaga. in fact his sister or other sell Hence when it is 


1 L 4j 123, -2, 3, 5, 10*1 1 r 

'The frtiiR sani- tojetin-r ri — Job t XXXVIJg r. 

* Fisobet^ wkw (VS* I. :\it r 1VS; HI, -00* eIisii eHi- il^cnpU^ of 17a* u 

ilrnWJi Ifum Shat Of P Vcdic ^iNfn»rti|i^iiW is hited Hj.id her bchuTHNif Hk« shat 
nf 4 bfvMM inkM ft- 134. 7), hef tsa repilj? ilogpUj rsf h*r Iwwna (Vf. 64, 2: 
f- l&a, 10; 124, 4) -uni her aiinseruuH Sort 1 nOiEr*. 

M- 3 13. 14; VUf- 41, H* 143 f VII "E, i. 

*L 113* 4. tf I ts2. 4 pihI IV. 6 l h C; I n t 11 1 123* 4* c 

,: Nunri.ni I- I. u : 124 , 1 " Other i j'eeIl. u i>L tiie -..i ■ ■ sort pr® dnJLtfn-ii 
" h*tm ran lied " t. lr V|. ri-l, 1 * rflprnli 1 },"cihi«h j ]. 48, 1; uinjMiai 

*E£Wn] J \ 4* P 8; rifr'J'fi JpAa ' uf -.fikruHa ^iJc?" 1 IB, 10; njul Vijparari 1 lull ~ 
iHMititfftKUin 3 1 71, I a - 

“ The tniatjam light re*ctjed troni Lhe th-moo D&ikDi^, W, met* phoriL si I f 
Stited, the 4 diTA-^HK 
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said that the broad car of BaJc$im has been yoked, five 
reference of course is to the expected priestly honorarium, 
but with a side glance at her who is the very embodiment 
of bounty, the bountiful 1 Uses (I, 123, 1)- Through her 
example 3 as Lady Bountiful Uaas stimulates the wealthy 
to thoughts of liberal giving to the priests (L 48, 4 ; IV. 
51 p 3; VJX 81, 0) and stimulates every god to bountiful ness 
(VXI. 73, 5), 

e) The ruddy gleams of Um» are thought o! as cattle, 
* the dawn -Cows 1 . From this point of view Uqas is called 
The mother of cows 1 *. Or to change the imagery, the 
multitudinous patches of colour 1 splashed against the 
morning sky may be each regarded as a carriage and span, 
and from this point of view lisas is a 'driver of cars' (L 
48, 3) p as many as a hundred being mentioned (L 48, 7). 
The car of U^as is well-decora led and her steeds consist 
of ruddy horses 7 qr oxen fi + 

f) Like Savitar, Uses wakes up man, beast end bird * 

Leader of gradousneflBW, shining brightly 
is *een the one that hath unclosed the portals, 

She stirring tip the world. hath looked on riches; 

Dawn hath awakened every living creature, I, 113, 4 


1 lEoth Mo uld I'iiJ Ur ijhi»ifc’tfn.4c5]ljr 1 kiiintifiil ’ {UfAJfhn r XI n .ntil 

Indm a-i winning th-u doud-com Hid L'lfts iu wincd-ng the chnrniHRHF'- 
Piaa Maghom h U> Ilk* h* fmliV (VIL 73b S). 

* flf* Miti- V. 44 45, 

5 t. !)2. 1-H ; 3V. fit, ft; Jj2 r A. 

53. 34i VII. 77 , 2, 

1 Ttii 1 l, f Irfims of nc>‘ aEsii lilceurai 1$ ii-rEIit-Eftl i-tib (I. £>2 T j; IV- M, _!ii 
which then M t33W ix&n dcbUJcii dJtibod with ml eebre, or ytllfft jthef (</ - 
UL S, tf, 

1 Lite tlic Grwk ah *rioi En iht Mctm-jwlilah .11 n* nm, N>w Yflrk 
7 HI, 31, 2; IV, SI. 5, ete- 

*\. 124, It: V. $0. 3, rk^ A* rentr^ilixl with the thought* wifi nt«d* Ot 
India *ad iSur^a, the *low-] ncnrinjj tlnwn-sli'ams of l'it 1 ti-tj ipjpncipri&lcb 

rcpO?wnEcd hj wj^oiw ilnwn br lujlltx-'ki. 

*L 4a, y; 40, 3; 02, U; 313. 4^, 14 ; 124, 1, I, SO. IS; IV. f.I p 5: 

IT B4 t >i: 65. I; Vlf. 77, I ; ffi* I- 
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Lkas assigns to nil their various tasks, such os lordship 
and glory p worship of the gods* * acquisition of wealth, and 
toil (L 113 p 6-6, 9). She even allotted to the Ribhus their 
work (IV. 51, fi). As ‘waking with the gods are 

often described m tff&rbudk* U?as the bountiful awakens 
bountiful givers, but leaves niggards unawakened (I. 124, 
10; IV* 51, 3). The bountiful goddess 1 loves bountiful 
people, 

#) U*as is the sister of Hitri, 1 Night". 

Tin 1 ! sifters' pathway Is the flame, unending: 

God-taught, by that alternately they travel. 

Fair-formed, of different hues, and yet of one mind* 

Night and Dawn clash not, neither do they lurry. 

The one departeth and the other cometh* 

Unlike in hue day's halves march on together* 

The same in form today, the same tomorrow. 

They follow Ynruna's eternal statute. 

L 113, 3; 123p 74$ {Grimth with soiuo changes}* 

In the Apr I hymn a Night and Down are forma of Agni. 
They constitute a dual divinity, both being daughters of 
Heaven (X. 70, 0) and mother# of fita (L 142, 7), There 
is only one hymn addressed to Rain 1 ‘Night*, X. 127. 

1. Night drawing near has looked abroad, 

In many placet with her eyes; 

All glories has she now assumed, 
f* Pervaded has the immortal one 

The depths, the heights, the ample space; 

With light she drives away the gloom. 

3, The goddess Night* approaching nigh. 

Her sister Dawn* has quite; 

The darkness too will disappear* 

' l fl Mr modem rfljgmu life ihr fllffrioty if miifr an envision for tpfdiE 
prayer- It lii Lhim intrilucod into the rilufcl nod si part of vfifiblp. In 

Vedic ijijn the ppiec gmertl klta wan aprasd hj Hyfng that 'Hfljfcft* 

IhQlionJiooiififinin * f< a (jodde*i (iioiaarEiiiini Identified with tT^aa). 

1 IniJn-liEwliirt-wi la PffciwwIcdflHl to ihr irnmihliom of ITiHubfaiuk {LR. Hft) 
And M^WlI fVR£- 203-fO^ nnd HR, 40411, 

* As nipht wfrrt ihn dark b* I f of the d aj, to Pmuro Li mad* to include 
the IFirlit half tiitopift’ dlonl {J. 7), lit Uhi Iwn drvyi \ 0 e, th* two day. 

hal™ ami djfde-V (L IM, 3| 'she two ■feie*', (fa R dat^kt pud the aigiil-afcy. 
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4> To us tliis day ihou hast Appeared, 

At whose npprcmch wc seek our homo* 1 
As birds their neats upon the tree. 

&, Home too have gone the villagers, 

Home those possums feet and w|ngs, 

Home even the gretKly hawk? have gone* 

d Ward off the site-wolf and the wolf, 

Ward off the thief,, O brooding Night. 

Ami so be easy to tracer so. 

7* The darkness has drawn nigh to mo, 

OJackt obvious* pain tine mystic scenes. 

O Down, disperse it tike a debt. 

N. My hymn like kinc I p vc brought to ihee. 

Take it, Night, daughter of the sky, 
like song of praise to conqueror. 

ft Strip as MacdoneL! says 1 3 , is not conceived as the dark, 
but as the bright night, the stars being apparently thought 
of as her eycs r Night thus lighted up (tv. 1^21 stands in 
opposition to the 4 blind darkness' <X. 89, loi 1 . 

h) Usas, like Varufla, Pusan and other deities of the 
light, is a pathmaker \ Knowing the way, she does not 
miss the directions (I. 124* 3; V, 80, 4J, in other words, she 
knows her own path. Accordingly she has opened up and 
Juft a path for Shrya to travel (I, 113* 1G) + And by her 
shining she reveals the paths of nion and makes them easy 
to traverse (VIL 7E» f 1; IV. Si* 1; V. 2k 

i) U?as is called immortal in a context where her 
unvarying appearance at dawn is emphasized. 

From days eternal hath Dawn shone, the godded 
And shows to-day this !iiRtre n she the wealthy; 


1 With vi™* 4 % miy bn weh pared II rtb, 4-S- 

■VH- 12*. 

3 BHiihrtwftp Ut 149, 

* An'dlt* Mh? of (hr weullhj path' (V, SI , 14) ii mvakt-d mi 1 

journeying mm Is mud wfil-bdoj* Tkft GW and Uh 1 aUtmnl Paihya 

Srr 1I1 mm Mh pa(h-,i?Qdii]raH l h^-ivinlj 4 Girl Guides r , ** it were. 
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St> shall she shine in days to conic; immortal 

She moves on, self-determined, undecaying L 113. *3 

{Griffith with a few changes). 

Here the immortality of Usaa is definitely connected with 
the fact that aho has flushed continuously aforetime, and 
will flush throughout the days to corn©. The 'evertatting 
power’ of Haas is inferred from the observation of her 
invariable procedure. We say; Pawn is invariable. Nature 
is uniform. Tin* Vedic Indians said: Us as is immortal. 
What the origin of the concept of immortality was as applied 
to the gods is thus clear. It was due to the observation of 
the regular recurrence of the phenomena of nature. Men 
are declared to be mortal on the basis of experience, but 
there is no known beginning or end of the Sun’s rising, the 
appearance of dawn, the play of the lightning, etc, etc. 
"Men may come and men may go 
But ten. go on for ever ": 

as Tennyson makes the waters of the “Brook” to say. By 
this roml of observe lion and experience the Vedic Aryans 
arrived at one valid distinction between God and man, 
God is immortal, man is mortal The ground of the 
immortality of the gods may lie conceived as due to the 
drinking of Soma {IX. 106, 8} or to the vital stimulation of 
Savitnr dV, 54, 2), but the fact of their immortality doubtless 
whs inferred iih stated above. 

j) Ufja* is clearly connected with the duration and 
measurement of time, that la, with the notion of past, 
present and future. 

She, first of endless moms tu ooine hereafter, 

Follows the path of morns that have departed 
Last of the eon title r * mornings that have vanished. 

First of bright morns to come hath dawn arisen. 

L 113,8*^ 1G*^ (Griffith's translation), 

tJr: ai TbP Dmwn hu H iimlvni in femur 

And her? texlij tin 1 bomtEfoiia duu^’d flu^rf; 

9o iitso wtj iJiti flopk In i|»jf bimllif* 

With p&w^T? ber own lura liwtKirti), 

Mjwbntll, H it ,1ft- 
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The though! of the Hawns that have departed givca 
risa to a pensive note: 

Gone are the men who in the days before m 
Looked on the flushing of the earlier morning* L S13 P U 
(Griffith's translation with slight change) 

It reminds one of Temiyson's dong in the Princess: 

Tears* idle leers, I know fiat what they mean, 

Tears from the depth of some divine despair* 

RMe from the heart and gather to the eyes p 
In looking on the happy autumn fields 
And thinking of the days that sire no more* 

The dividing line between past and future is, according 
to the Vedie poet, not sunset but dawn. Ie is Hawn that 
wastes away the days of the life of a man p as a skilful 
gambler reduces the stakes of his opponent (I. 10), II 

was at down that to the Vedic poet come the * solemn 
thought' that he was one day nearer tins end of his earthly 
life* Thus Dawn was called ‘leader of days' (VII. 7<\ 2) t 
since she brings up the days one by one. And each Dawn p 
as she appears, seems to yearn eagerly to join the company 
of departed dawns (I, 113, 10). As regards further dawns 
they are thouglit of as simply the continuous repetition of 
past dawns. The analogies of nature suggest no certain 
progress \ (a concept due to historical experience), but 
only repetition \ There is (at least in the later hymns to 
Us as) no joyful anticipation of the future, but only pensive 
contemplation of the pasl p and of future days as destined 
soon to join the company of past days. This attitude 
points in the direction of the later frfmmtm 

k) Adumbration of the idea of Tramm iff ration 
through the repeated birth 3 of U$as\ There is In the 

* U klit hicr drn-trinM- flf kite *ci<ll« n pctitidft erf ihr. ryplu erf the lewsr jruflap 
due to llic Laflueim: of Hirh aJiftl&itiw ? 

* CfiiiLgiotti EcekuHb I. ¥ T t t , 

* awU PN Hii r>rJ tfAt mdnk 4 bortl ■£■!!! (uidi) PftJlLn f 0 fl*r 10} PIlg£r*tl< 5 hr’ 

lehr pbMrir/<rttJUd ‘lebSith'; mad pmuirBtf 1 ic-b*rn* (t* I 23 p 2 ) rtnucuh erne M 
Lhe BkUloau toreu pn purm l|f u J re-douth d . 

* Al*0 nf Aifd, Burra nod 
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Ht, no clear indication of belief in Transmigration. No 
passage may be quoted with certitude l 9 and the whole 
conception of a future life with the Fathers is against it 
Bti.ll certain analogies may be cited as likely to point in 
the direction of the Inter doctrine. The devas ‘gods' rose 
out of nature. They were in genera] deified natural 
phenomena, Or, to put it in another way* they are the 
product of the religions instinct working on the raw 
material of natural phenomena, Usas is immortal* SOryo 
is immortal* etc. But the immortality of U^ns ie made up 
of the twin processes of dying i implied & and of being born 
again at dawn. This is a most potent and pregnant 
analogy, sure to have had its effect in furthering the later 
doctrine of rebirth. For according to that doctrine man 
too it* immortal (in a lower flense) until he attains release^ 
Death and rebirth follow' each other in endless succession, 
even as the sunrise follows the sunset'. 

1) Uflns as regularly appearing in the east is an 
expression of ffio in the sense of ‘cosmic order 1 . She is 
'born in fifra 1 and So is a ‘protectress of rifa* (I. 113, 12). 
She does not infringe the ordinances of ftia and of the 
gods J , the proof being that she comes day by day to the 
place appointed. Retag obedient to the rein of rHa 7 she 
goes straight along the path thereof* never missing her 
way (t 123, 13; 124, 3i- The liturgical day begins with 
the appearance of Usas in the cast* when she causes all 

1 Kw-Suili iJavfLi ijJmI StraavaH filfgvtd&dibhH* pn&JtN wifeiii, !?J t It.} fiiictu ib 
X, tt-7 i proof kxl for iraiuunEKnEinn Sn Ibr periotL X 

to the cwbrjcI, bowcTtr, ltv, 44) frbcwn thul thia h cjsJTvmcJy kibprab&b|i% 

* I'omparr 1 \hr ifrell fc»-TO Htif* of ,Uillon h i Ljridjiir— 

dJ WrTp no more, wixtfsl ib^pbrnia. wopp i»u nw, 

For LvHdto wriir tor cow i# bol dmi 
-Ssulf Ejnsufib hr b r Eh-eii-u]! 1 ht waleir floor; 

So JsEnka Use dij-ilv ait iJie oeotf b&l. 

Ami yri iltt'ib repotn hii diwpicjj head, 

And tHdfci hii uek! wilb miw »poDjflM] ore- 

Flnmrx ib tin? qf lb* nton^tiE " 

* t St, i£; 123, D; l24 t 2? TO. 7 6, S. 
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worshippers to awake anti the sacrificial fires to be kindled 
(I. 113, 9X Thus she is on expression also of 'ritualistic 
order* *. As preceding tha gods of lights Agni t Sftrya, 
Savitar, otc^ Usas is called + the mother of the gods T 
(I, 113, 19) K She is besought to bring all the gods to 
drink the Soma fl. 48, 12); and for Ellis reason, perhaps, 
the gods are often described as "waking with Usns, [teas 
end Agrii are each called ‘banner of sacrifice p , since the 
light of each gleams at the time of the morning Sonm- 
pressing tl. 113, 19; 96 t 6). The freshness of an Indian 
morning (even in the hot sense iM, the exhilaration due to 
the night's rest, the splendour of the dawn, and the 
solemnity of the time of the morning sacrifice, all combined 
to produce a certain exaltation of spirit. Such a mental 
state, since it was experienced in the early morning, would 
naturally be attributed to the grace of the morning gods, 
as and Savitar \ 

m) Us as is closely connected with the sun. She 
generated Shry fl and was produced for the prod net ion of 
Savitar 1 , Thus as preceding the rising of the sun, Usas is 
thought of as liis mother. But SOrya follows U^aa as a 
young mun ;i maiden (1 115, 2), and from this point of 
view LJsas ( Surysl) is conceived as the wife or mistress 
of SftryaV The soul of the dead man goes to the sun and 
to Usas (X. 58, 8) \ 

?i) Comparisons. The knowledge possessed by L T sns 
is not stressed. She has wit enough to do her own proper 
work and not to Jose her way when she comes through 
Che dark. She is chiefly export in displaying her beauty 


1 FniUL tlLts | joint of rir*' aJv,i she u *>id Eo hm '^nitnUed -fun. lacrift*? 
knd A.fni r O H 78, 3). 

1 IV i [Ik eIl c firejrf Id ’ Pimt in iu rn-eLIcnl mania] Ebrw (trn-fn I. iLliS, 

I3J> wmpnrc tbd Ct^4 *Umy he mim ulatv our thoug^i*' (DL Of, Id). 

1 VIL 7@ f 3; h I13 h U tf. lUcdoatll, VM, 44s. 

* €f VM. 4S. 

1 Suvitiir miiil Fulfil H9- *UT5p>l# an n-j'Twnlcd u ixmduElaci #\ Ibe ct«wI fa* 

dir plkre uf Ibc Father- 
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ami in winning admiration. IF we compare together Agni, 
Indra and llfjas, wo find that Agni, the priestly god, is 
par mcrllentx the wwW god bearing the epithet jatavedns 
‘knowing all generations', Indra is the xlrony god exhila¬ 
rated with Soma and slaying the demons, and Usas the 
Maiden Dawn is the fair goddess. Indra is manifested in 
the lightning and thunderbolt. The theophany of Usas is 
the ruddy flush spread over the east at dawn. 

She is as distinctly delicate and feminine as Indra is 
rough and masculine. As there are masculine 1 hymns and 
feminine’ hymns, so there are masculine phenomena of 
nature and feminine phenomena of nature. Had lightning 
been conceived as feminine and dawn as masculine, the 
whole nature and poetry of things would have been 
reversed. Since the strength and rude impetuosity of 
Indra are bound up with the drinking of Soma, it is 
altogether fitting that Soma is not an offering to Usas’. 
Agni is e Vedie priest; Indra, a Vedie warrior; and U^aa 
a Vedie lady. For a warrior tiot knowledge but strength 
is the requisite, From the description or U$as wo may 
infer that Vedie ladies were not careless in the matter of 
personal adornment, and were expert in feminine arts and 
wiles, Usas is a woman. Grace and attractiveness belong 
to her. Knowledge belongs to Agui and power to Indra. 
Vet each as a deva shares to a greater or less degree in 
the divine attributes of wisdom and power. Indirectly 
then through a study of the gods who were made after 
their likeness, one may get light upon the ways and 
aptitudes of the priests, warriors and women of the Vedie 
ago. 

a, Asvi.vs, Those twin deities are celebrated in about 


' E-g- "When I survey the wi>iHlniito(.'ivat J ‘ mtl M Or ward l 'bristbin soldier", eto. 
» fc". j, L‘jy* mi com* closer to thee, Joshs." This .listin'linn b*lw«n 
ObkoIIjh Mil foil 1 ini nr hyino* may be tnrthrf Illustrated by ihr diffctolte* 
between Suim poetry nfld the rriatirttj ififtre toll and *m«™ Teifjaro P«t*J 
1 OUlenberp fit V. 351) r*fr» to (be toinlerry to offer to ™ h usdiridiul pod 
ibr kind of fotol or drink ftrreipandinp to bis special oslure 
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54 entire hymns* over half of which are found in books I 
and m Judged by the statistical standard the Alvins 
rank in popularity- next to Indra, Agni and Soma. The 
twin NfisntjSiti) 1 are among the most 'opaque 1 of all the 
Rigvedie gods, in this respect being like Indra and Varupa* 
The result Ju that in the endeavour to determine their 
original physical basis there are wide differences of 
opinion among scholars* For example* the twin horsemen 
have been identified with heaven and earth \ day and 
night* sun and moon \ two royal succouring saints * T 
morning and evening wtar^ the twin stars in the conateb 
hit inn Gemini * p the twin lights before dawn, half dark* 
half light* morning and evening 1 , fire of heaven and fire 
of the altar rain-giving and dew-giving 11 , and morning 
and evening wind l \ One reason for this uncertainty 
doubtless Is that the Alvins ere p re-historic gods* and ao 
in the course of their development have suffered so many 
transformations that their original physical significance 
has hern almost or quite lost sight of. 

a) The Fre-Vedio Alvina,— In the Boghaa-Kui tab¬ 
lets (1400 e. c.) the name Nusatya 11 occurs together with 
Milra, Vanina and Indra- The form of the word Hasatya 


1 -if HDCCftALD Dl«llLIk|; h pOSlibLj ' untninlrllE 1 " . 

* mnrihiinrtt. VM- JI1. the j-.rui.rf|Ki] in n swnrhjng- 

(LlMdno. 

I VifJcji, Kif. XPi l r 1. Ylakai simply quote# tba vuySag opinions 
ta him.. 

* ^ cit jlemI Ludwig RV. Ilf. Ik^od bj Hhlcbfrjidl u Ihr 

lftiaE dbjoctioii *bl* of all ibe Uiwria. 

* Kaitd p i>j?r tit- ini Gfldner, V3- 31. 

p Oldpftberv, RV, 207-215; uu). with mn<h lc*i Mi^lon-c]!, VM, 

B34M; ami BLoomricbb Ht. 113-1 14, 

* WrW, IK- V, 234, 2GS- 

* Hyriuitlwiu, GtiJllftiteher, 11 optima, HaRor-in, 

* Mu Muller, thipin und GrotfM flf 306 

|ft Ik’jHrgd^nf. 

M YchWcov. 

** IT- 

II }i*ni Xinlya'. I- 1- mom tbma 
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Shows that the consonantal shift from * to h liaei not yet 
taken place: therefore the period represented must hr. indo- 
Iramnii, or early Iranian’. In the Younger 
mm % with the deinon jVBowMittytf* cleai'ly the egra e 
representative of the earlier Nfisatya. The NitMtyl(ut 
belong almost certainly, then, to the early Indo-lranian 01 
proto-Iranian deities. May they be traced back still further 
to the Indo-European period? There are distinct points 
() f contact between the Indian Asvips, on the one hand, and 
the Greek sons of Zeus 1 and the Lottie god-sons, on the 
Other. They are all horsemen, and each pair of deities has 
either a sister or a common sweetheart, the daughter of 
the sun. The resemblances are so striking that such scholars as 
Oldenberg, Macdonell, HiUebrandt and Bloomfield all agree 
in postulating some sort of connection’. Since a common 
name is lacking, it is possible that the myth existed only 
in germ before the Indo-European clans separated, the 
observation of the same physical phenomenon in each ease 
leading to 'developmental eGincideftCet* h in tbe ami*? of 
time. The similar nature and functions ascribed to the 
Indian Airing, the Greek Dioscuri, and the Lettic god sons, 
are very significant even though their names differ. 


y The identification of the Alvins.— Of nil the 
guesses concerning the original physical nature of the 
ASvins, as set forth above, ‘the twilight and the morning 
star theories seem the most probable”. The twilight* 


* YtJic tnfos I VtU-IX. till «* Oi!^ CHI- L 72, fur tUr hypixWl 
Oul ttur BugLu-kui (Ablets tvvml ihe of "At juikb the taovs fcirtri* 

Ik Fart- 

3 ■■ rcprifentBiJ, for Uimplf l on I3'i* tfuu of 

[lii-(rjjii Kinif Etn-rtUkti*. 

’DUnabOff, H7-3I3; MnudwacU^ VH. a3*&4; HUIebniidt» S M. Itfi. :PT£>-OfcO: 

av. 113-tit. 

'aiwfrncLI, VJI- 54 , 

‘Tfto nrj ti-nu "LwiUgbr. i. « fwiatvhi. mdlcawt U»» miiJjbs mlu iw<- 
Hpu~jUe l(uKu, nt (hr puj lifthi piwtdian Uvc dawn, Twiligtu, ibrJa, uLif be 
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consists of twin-lights half-dark and half-light. These two 
lights fuse together and so correspond well with tho de¬ 
scription of the Asvins as in separable twins'. The twilight 
is a true harbinger of the day, preceding, as it does, the 
appearance of both the dawn and the sun. If it he objected 
that the twin-lights of the morning twilight are hardly con¬ 
spicuous enough to stand alongside of Agni, fjsas and Sfirya 
as deities of the morning, it may be answered Hint the 
Aitvinafu), as ‘dual divinities*, practically fuse into one * 1 * * 4 . 
The morning twilight, though gray is almost ns distinct 
an object of perception as the dawn or the rising of the 
sun; and the fact that it is the harbinger of dawn gives it 
a very definite significance for the sacrificial day. 

If we consider the concomitants* of the morning twilight, 
we notice that in the midst of it there often appears the 
morning star or the waning moon, or both; and further 
that the morning twilight is confronted by the evening 
twilight. It is possible, then that the original duality of 
the twin-lights of morning may hare been replaced, here 
and there, by the duality of morning and evening twilight 
or of morning and evening star. Such a shifting among 
closely associated phenomena is entirely comprehensible. 

Illustrations of these possible developments may now 
be noted. The morning star appears at the same time 
with Agni, Usas and S&rya. It suits all the conditions 


fu dlhes* one made from tlic ftidon of two sa-pqraU' liffbiA, or twn 
%hti will** have i-wilewMl into doc. tTlie iwiligbl hk*. g diiliart of its 

d*D F M'].prp,Ee from Utal of nighl. dmy r dawfo ur mnri**' r 

1 (b II- 3ft (hr iinkiB of Uie AWn* iii Mihpmtl trHh lliif oJ tw-n two 

lyintia, two fort, lips, iws bn»M^, I wo Bowril^ twr> world*, He, 

■ao 31 Jtfh and Vanina, mt^rprirted n ihe \±Rht till fill* tho ihr $kj 

th«l \* ftllad with Lti~3>(, Eusr into one onEtir 3a the ^mpoaiul tfStra- 

Virnui, 

4 r.jiiL|j;Ln‘ the woihkrtoirn linn from MiEi<m> Ivddi** 

‘ Si* lung the u&ooqEJi iirftb k tbo itH|r* wad rilb. 

While Ltae iEjj| annm went oot teUi suniJuls pr4ijf‘'- 
* ^ 1-aaHoiir. MiHHurfe, during I h* tmiBinef at iy£l ibr author imule * 
CMtlnl *tmlv ol the iibrnnanrna of Hue enrijr &kjr. 
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except the duality of the Amna. Analogy, however, may 
help us here, Usas, the morning flush followed by the daj 
Is preceded by the evening Hush followed by the night, 

hence lkam t ‘the two Dawns’ (L 1H«, 6; v - l < 4 >< ^ hfl " 
■day’ is preceded by an equal Length of time, hence nhnni, 
♦the two days’, i.«. night and day (1. 123, 7)* Rodasi ‘world 
(earthly or heavenly) is confronted by its opposite, hence 
Ttoddi pt 'the two worlds’, heaven and earth. In like mannei 
Nssatya' (once in sing. IV. 3, S), interpreted aa the 
morning star, is confronted by an evening star, therefore, 
Kamtya, Aivma ‘the two horsefnen", the morning and 
evening stars’. The dual in each case links together two 
thing* which, while akin, are by no means the same or 
even closely associated, If the morning glow and ihff 
evening glow, though differing in the time of their appear¬ 
ance, arc called 'the two Dawns’, why may not 

isi lnii Hhe two horsemen* be, in like manner, a name for 
the morning star and evening star, or if preferred, a name 
for morning twilight and evening twilight? Or possibly 
each includes the other, the morning twilight and morning 
*star going together, and the evening twilight and evening 


star. 

There are, indeed, a few Rigvedic texts which seem to 
indicate the connection of the A*vins with both morning 
and evening, since they are referred to as ‘born separately’ 
(V, 73, 4], ’born here and there* H 181, H ** having ruddy 


» TV Yonngu Avc*[* .lemon JfionhjjUjy* (=-»rlirr Nfe«lv*> a lb Hr 

iiHjnslir. m t 

■ Thr lie h-iim-a, ai pui^atcd fcij tho 'fewr^rm-n 

{$im "hora* P 3 i^raic* out *!■* in the ononipEion: of Ifat- k usd (lit 

Co^ ur d nd| IlhNur u lutfinta) h^rwjum. £7 Ihe nrv^Kfi ot the fvfl-ntklc* 
i^bp, So isluofflfkld ftV. J14. 

a TH« Uwo-titar’ fbnry <sf eKp Aitiia u toppartal by the myth «r bJsc 

gnd-pHt* wJan art (*1M IwspectfTdy Ehc m^nuris? *nd Oip evening star, wd by iht 
fpreek myth that the DJoktoH went iwonM by bring plmxtd in Ihe aky w two 
Hun. Tlloonatlithl, RV. 114. 
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paths® at evening and morning < VIIL 22, 14 j„ and os 
invoked on both occasions (X, 39, 1; 40 t 4)* It w probable, 
however* that even when the Ahvim hymn* were written, 
there was no very clear consciousness of their original 
physical basis, for by Mm time of Yaska (fifth century b, c.} a 
as shown above, most diverse opinions were held, Indo- 
European comparative mythology lends some support EO 
the Identification of the Alvins with the morning and 
evening stars. The Dioscuri wore placed as twin stars in 
the heavens, and in Lottie mythology the morning alar 
peers at Saule 1 II , the daughter of the sun. 

e) The Alvins are closely associated with ILsas, the 
Dawn* for the three appear in the morning about the same 
time. It is clearly the twilight hour, for the appearance 
of Agui, Haas and Siirya is represented an roughly synchro¬ 
nizing with that of the AAvins (L 157* l). The daughter 
of the sun mounts the three-seated* car of the Alvins 
(L il4 t o v ctc a \ a way of expressing the similarity of 
function and simultaneity of appearance that holds between 
The morning dawn and the morning twilight (or the 
morning star). Such contiguity between Usas i|- Siirya j 
and the Alvin brothers led also to a romance. The Lady 
Dawn chose the two Norsemen to be her husbands* a bit 
of mythological polyandry 'IV. 43* 6; I. 119, &). The 
situation is complicated by the fact that the Sun Maiden 
is represented also m the sister of the Asvias (L ISO, 2), 
as well as their wife 4 . Another -affair' of the Lady .Sitryii 

1 ■ mddy^nuhed h i* && raeloii** epithet of she Atrinn Au 

nilrmaliTC e|MHul Ef ' golden,-paita'd 

I IwmU \ FthH<nsj1chl (UV. 11-4-11 f>| arnJ iJiMehrindt 

(V3I IT II. lf S II]. liJsO) bfl* ELtlilc It }>raUr*lll- i*rt*lu Uul Siaiirfi b to he 
idr'PiI njlh I’lw. 

II r i either to |u<mdi‘ fur I’iii* and tlir two AfvEn* lAVdi, 

Endci r w lo bring the port* the ehsirior into oorrafioiMfi^i.Tc wjlh 

the three itwly t«ftScw tMaoEr-bel], V3t. 50), Nose the co«tiii*Hkf pl*j eta the 
wapl 'three 4 la f. 34 . 

1 As Jhe iwn Ij*™ » aliler Sartl k the twi» FHovurf hute u 

SMter Helena- Ami u* tile two AsTiris wed tin unesaryl, m the two ijttftie ui-d^rm 
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is related in X. 85 9, where Some (the Moon)' is the wooer 
and the two Aavin brothers are grooms men *. 

The steeds of the Asvins are not only horses, but aro 
also frequently described ns birds’ and their car as honey- 
bearing. They have a honey-whip* with which they 
besprinkle their worshippers. They are ruddy (rudra>> 
their bird-steeds are red, and their path is red or golden. 
We are reminded of Savitar, whose gulden arms are 
probably the morning and evening glow. It is accordingly 
natural to think of the ASvins, their bird-steeds, and their 
paths, as sharing in the ruddiness of the ruddy dawn. 

d) As an illustration of the Asvin hymns there is 
here reproduced VII. 71 J ;— 

1, Away from Dawn her sister Night depsrteth, 

The black one leaven the ruddy god a pathway. 

We would invoke you rich in kineand horses; 

By (lay and night from us ward off the arrow. 

% Unto the mortal worshipper approach ye, 

Upon your chariot bringing wealth, O Asvins. 

■vd tfa<- 4ffl* danghlrr nf ihr *na. Thaw rminurnuttinsj aiWIKltw reprarnl 
fa. njlhvTqprsI nnMn( ot the plicnniiienji or llic months ,tr in i(ntu of 

1 ftunpin* fhc Liibunnluu falk-soh^ <3tCt^iiLfirtiJ HV. 114), p>-rending which 
the Minn 'wedded the Hidden Sim' and tflerwin] -VHdMiA by hinwll ifw. 
Hut eequettal with the uwrninji il;u'. Die wiuiiic: moon » *rt> in ion- 

j iim SigiL with Hit’ mnnvND^ star. 

1 Thi* seem* fefl Uar anraisriZiH n£ tin* paw mwti with evening flush 

or nf Uk aid moon with Ihe mswtii&g limb. A* [V**** hfl* m ^auh\r "affaii 

with br*h iJifi two AJrinf and Ehr M&m. so boa ih*i IflMIfl of (ho 

Tm*, ihr Dm, n|ipM an lifer- rauly 3 jw*t ***& ^ dcilaca vt 

thr Arc ber dudmuh love iLffnifs with A %n\. Vumau, AntIo*, P^BryS nnd 

tiocifl (If Oh) UlE Kllnliin “I * 1 similar akpeiiEfiaea in Vedli life, when the brCHhcf" 
le* maiden wm [□ dkiij^T, n n .t i*e *1>« |rn>?lmilf between the m-h* wa* apt to 
InuJ to thtripK? 

1 At ant mli*, I ho lin** df the appmifOpt of tb* 1 AivEiu ii Ihff lime of %kt 
isiivginji o( hErdfe- # 

* Thu 1 bdD«j-whi|i * (t- 15T „ -t) ii teganled hj 1 t Jldraherj; <HV t 2Crtl^ m lb* 
npimjiij- dew; bj (iKfiltb. to eIn *unnil.-n j ng fLtirj lilc-givih K hreev*' the early 
dawn, 

h C«nipuC J [il.Jp'hrzmJl. HL 7-b; hUalotMl^ VJiS. 180 ft and Itft 42-13. 
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Ward off Iron! us imheaUhlnesa and nil in cut; 

Lovers rtf henay, day and flight protect ns, 

3. At this the latest daybreak may your stallions. 

The kindly ones, whirl hitherward your chariot; 

MfSrig it wealth-laden, thong-drawn, O ye AHvina, 

Hither with liors or yoked by sacred orrtet\ 

^ The car, twin Ionia of men, by which yo travel, 
Three-seated 4 filh\d with riches, matudnal; 

With that to us come hither, ye Nl&fttyus, 

On your behalf inny it approach, food-laden, 
a. Ve heroes twain from old uge freed Cyavana, 

Brought a swift horse for Pedu, serpent-killing', 

Delivered A trl from distress ami darkness, 

And placed the son or Jahtifla in freedom. 
tJ. This is my thought, O Asvina, this my praise-song. 

Gladly accept this well-wrought hymn, ye mighty; 

These prayers addressed to you have been sent forward. 
Do ye protect us evermore with blessings. 

£) Whatever moy have been the original physical 
basis of the AsvinSj it is dear that ns cordy morning deities 
of light they were regarded as heralds of the dawn and 
harbingers of day* As such they may well have been 
conceived as 1 * finding and restoring or resetting the vanished 
light of the sun'*. As a further development of the same 
point of view, the Asvins are regarded in the p:v. as typi¬ 
cally succouring and miracle-working gods. The heavenly 
myth has been translated into the terms of human life* 
The Alvins are ‘n very present help in time of trouble 1 . 
They are divine physicians, who cure whatever is diseased, 
restore sight, and heal the maimed 3 . They ward off the 
arrow 4 of 'unhealthiness and ailment* (VII. 71, 1-2). They 
are *rich in kine and horses’, and their ear is wealth- 
bringing and food-laden. Four instances of the succouring 
power of the A&vme nre referred to In VIL 71, 5* They 

1 Thu epi Lhfli. af F’ftEu'tf ■iwifl b^rw u itrriv t-ij i mm oiIst c*"'irn pJViftiiLicj- 

"Uulootfl, VM. SI- 

a VIIJ. is, p- S3, Efh 3. nil, ilk X. ’tu, 3, 

4 U may be the Varfow 1 «f IlitJjt. In Inter 11 IimIil wylfludpsy llte Atiinl 
Hum Ira* iin r mnlicid l^U 
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restored youthful vigour to the aged sage Cyavdna, pro- 
longed hie life, and made him the husband of maidens. 
They gave a swifL, white, dragon-slaying horse bo Pedu, 
They delivered Atri from a burning pit. Tltey* *rescued 
JShusa at night mid bore him away to freedom. It is 
uncertain bow many of these stories are to be interpreted 
mythically as referring to the release of the sun from 
darkness, and how many are to bo regarded as the ex¬ 
periences of actual parsons, whose re mark a hie deliverances 
from peril or disease would easily be attributed to the 
Asvins in view of their character as divine deliverers and 
healers. 

f) The genealogy of the Asviiis is variously expressed. 
They are several times called children of Dyaus (or the 
sky)'. Once they are said to have the ocean as their 
mother 1 . They are also once called the twin sons of 
Vivasvant 'the luminous’ and Tvastar'^ daughter Karagyb, 
Mho swift". These various w R ys of putting the matter 
probably reduce to much the same thing. 

g) The Asviiis arc closely connected with love, court¬ 

ship, marriage, virility and offspring. They acted as 
groomsmen or ‘heal men’ at Hie marriage of Soma (Moon) 
and S&rya i X. 85, They received Shryi upon their 

chariot, hence they are besought to conduct the bride home 
in the same way (X. 85, 26), They ure invoked to bestow 
fertility (X, 184, 2). Among their wonder-working deeds 
of grace may lie mentioned the restoration of youth and 
virility to the aged sngo Cynv^na, so that he became the 
husband of maidens, the making n barren cow to yield 


1 j. is*, 1; ItH, 1; X. 6i, I. 

i 1. ■!>>,. 2, itartuntrttsrfl. Till: nimSAu in ilwibitian (In- iiesrenLy ocean, best* 

• <vnui.niculhpci- 1 ' probaiilr IS* nuns ;J '*>b» of the iAr’> 

1 Vltwvjifit and Safniiyfi mtij powltiljf I* i nterprvivil iw the luminous dsj-Aj 
„hI Caedait nlgjll-lfey, the 'uHLij-bt' thwiT «J th* Airies Mug Cut- aoppirtsd, 
S« MjriwtllLVaii, bit Jfrimi niter Aritehm fHatfurs* (1S?C} p, "'7, ml ttaguziit, 
Vnlie iedie. 95S-S.%6. 
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milk and the paving of a child to the wife of a eunuch \ 
They also gave a husband to the old maid Ghotfi*, 

h) The A wins may bo compared with Indrsi, Both 
the A ft Tins and Indrn are represented ns great helpers and 
deliverers. With this difference, however, that the deliver¬ 
ances wrought by the Asvins are a peaceful manifestation 
of divine grace, nut ns in the ease of Iudra* a deliverance 
from foes in battle. Again, both the A&vins and Indr a 
are connected with the waters, but with a difference. The 
AftvitLB conduct across the ocean (sindhu), but Indrzi con¬ 
ducts across the river* as e. y. the Yipffift and Sutudrl (in, 
M), For the way in which the Aft vine deliver from the 
perils of the ocean, see especially the story of Bhujyu, son 
of Tugro, which llillebrandt regards as the only «nga of 
the Rv. titst refers to the literal and earthly ocean 1 . If 
the account is to be taken literally* it looks a* if Bhujyu 
had suffered shipwreck in tire xfiwtifdra t that Is to say, 
either the Indus after the junction of its tributaries, or 
the ocean beyond. It is even possible to interpret the 
whole adventure of Bhujyu mythologically, a* is done by 
My riant hens and Bevrgaigne. On the whole, however* it is 
better to follow the hint furnished by IE, comparative 
mythology, and take the narrative liberally. For as Hille- 
brand! suggestively remarks 4 : The connection of theAftvins 
with Sfirya, that of the Dioscuri with Helena, and the re- 
InEiou of both tlie Alvins and the Dioscuri to the see, points 
to a common background. Here* ns in the ease of Indrsi, 
myths that had their original home in the sky, have been 
brought down to earth, It may be that the Aft Tins' de¬ 
liverance of the aim, who seemed likely to perish in the 


1 VII, 71, B; Tildas lie, 13- 

1 ]. II?, 7; X. -10, J>. Null- Hint Iijiiuu X. So, 40 Ah! Merit**! ro lb* lidj 
fj'AciHij, iu a fen in If \l i m . 

i Vj[, Ttlr IS. Mar* or Ifw- JnlEy in wiih HUlf-brinili cut 1 Olden - 

Lwry, RV. 2t4p 0 . 2; Ptirhrl uitd lidilnrr, V«. XXIII ; w*f VMie fndt*, 
II, 132, Aft- *uraHdr4- 

1 VM. Itl* IS; Olde-aht^, EV. 214, 
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ocean of the aky. was made to cover? by analogy, all similar 
deliverance* from earthly waters* and then was extended 
to embrace every kind of rescue without exception. Thus 
the Asvias finally came to be regarded as typical succouring 
and miracle-working gmls. * 



CHAPTER X. 

THE MINOR GODS OF THE VEDIC PANTHEON, 


The distinction between major and minor gods* * as 
between older and younger gods m already recognised in 
the ftv. 

OkioiKjince to the gods, both great and til lie ; 

Obeisance to the younger and the older* L 2i, 13, 

Varova* Indrn, Agni and Sonia are the * major’ gods. From 
the point of view of ethical greatness Varujpa deserves to 
stand firsts although judged by the number of hjmne 
composed in his honour k he occupies only the sixth place. 
Indra is first in importance* if judged by the statistical 
test. Tie was clearly the most popular of all the Vedic 
deities, for as the slayer of both atmospheric and human 
foes he was the warrior god par exocU&nce r and a a such 
appealed not only to the ruling and military Kaatriya&, 
but also to the people in general 1 , Indra* the warrior 
god* and the two ritualistic gods* Agni and Soma, are the 
three most popular deities of the Uv, aiuce approximately 
three-fifths of its hymns were composed in their honour 1 . 
Much space has already been given to the treatment of 
the four great gods* Vanina, Indra, Agni and Soma, The 
minor gods must be satisfied with much less attention. The 
order of treatment will be A, Celestial, It. Atmospheric* 
and CL Terrestrial Gods. 

A . CdeatlaJ Gods. 

Vsruya and the Ad tty as, and also Dyiltis, have already 
been considered J , and the dawn-gods Usas and the Anvina 

1 Yds web. I'hr nnllrtnaJ Rod ©I Lira HcbrenTfl, «™bmc4 in Mmsdl holh this 
■Eda're railed cbjuMlrr of Vnnian ad 4 Uir tniUtaiLt L[Etaliluft of Fmlr* H* ww 
lit ome thf Rod wbo look upon iniij nil j" {UjiHikkuk I- I') ami 'ihr Inn I 

of ' rntgltEy in battik tVw. £X|Y, Si. 

* UHodttkcU. V% 30 h 

• pp. Ill Hr r OB tL 
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have been the subject of a special chapter (IX). There 
remain only the sim-gods S&rya* Savitar, Pusan and VI?pu. 

L S0rYa c . — Only ton or twelve hymns ore addressed 
to this god, most of them being found In the first and 
tenth books. Shrya as the designation of the round red 
orb of the sun is as concrete and transparent as Agni ‘fire*, 
or ‘down\ 

VIL 83, 1-6- To Sftrya*. 

1. -Con? Hunt iii all in an kind, the genial Surya, 

Tic who behoMeth ali h is mounting upward: 

The god. the eye of Tirana and lira. 

Who rods up darkness like a piece of leather * 1 * 3 . 

% BOrya 1 * great ensign h rootless m the billow. 

Thai urges men to action mouutetb upward f 
Onward he still would roll the wheel unchanging, 

Which Etnsa movetH, harnessed to the car-pole, 

& Refulgent from the bosom of the Hornings* 

Ho riseth up saluted by the singersi 
As ib6 god fi-avftar to me he gecmeih. 

Who violate! h not the law unchanging. 

I. The gold-gem of the sky. far-seidtig rises, 

Whose goal is disinni p speeding onward, shining; 

Now may man kind by Sflrja stirred to action 
Attain their goals and do tin- tasks assigned them. 

5* Where the immortals have prepared his pathway, 
fie foiloweth hie course like flying eagles 
With homage and oblations would we worship 
You. MiErn-Yartiua, when the sun lias risen. 

*iv Now' Mjtra, Vnrnpa, Aryamen vouchsafe us 
Freedom and room, for m and for our children: 

3lay w r e fin-rl paths all fair find good io travel 
[‘reserve us evermore, ye gods, with blessings* 


3 HvriraS front xfnr " J ishi" tin d mv>quI« srilh iht Av^am A rare "sun'. whfl- 
huA like SQrp swiff borac* an*! ib railed the eye of Almn Mania (Vmi J. 135). 

1 After li Offish wilh dwn|^ Cf* HUIebrWsIt, hit. 0 1^ MadundL 

HIS m If. 

3 As a man m filing In Uk* ummlfig. roll# op ibe on ht M-t steps, 

» ihe fifing sun mils sp ihr darkne® 5* liti^nuiaii r t The 

custom still oifrnvfi jo hidt* nf roElloj up ORt h s bedding inie ^ huinik, aacL 
Ltstiiur ii UkDfl until rveniai'- 
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Sflrya’s thcophanic moment is when he rises above the 
horizon. He reveals the glory’ of the gods, being vailed 
the face'- of the gods in general (L 115, 1) and especially 
that of Agni (X. 7, 3); also the eye* of the gods (VII. 77, 31, 
and especially the eye * 1 Il of Mitra and Varuoa'' (VI. 61, i; 
VII. 61, l; 63, 1, etc.) as well as that of Agni (I, 115, 1). 
Since the sun is the eye of Mitra and Varuiia, the rising 
of the sun is I ho theophimio moment of the I wo great 
Adilyas also, when they are especially to he worshipped 
(VII. 63, 5*6). 

The affinity between the eye and the sun is recognised, 
each, as it were, being made for the other. In the funeral 
hymn, X. 16, 3, the eye of the dead man is conceived as 
going to Surya: ‘Thine eye go sun-ward and thy spirit 
wind-ward*. So in the great cosmogonic hymn X. SO, 13, 
the sun is thought of as born from the eye of the world- 
giant Puru$a: 

The moon was gendered from his mind, 

Aiul from Ljk the j^un was born. 


» LY- Milton'* P*™lb* Lost |Y. 32-35: 

“Cl ttir.ni ihai it*iLit furptwi pst gi«7 frowned, 
l/rnL’hl Inm tii/ mU dominion Wkr ihe ^*ti 
Of [lib fii:w world; at wb«e hLjcIlE id I «hr slait 
Hide Lkrir dimiii e*IhhI bmk M - 

Lf. f*r bIil^ mm* Lui«iei/ Rr, I. 5Q t -2 {after OrifllUs wilk <*M*t*> ; 

TV f-flnsicItftMnttJi dinfe away* 

Like thfcvw; togrlfacr w!di ttie tii^htr 
|St?rore Ik flll'behoEdbgf nan- 

1 Gfn Ecfi I, t'ii bi llSi wN»m n* s* llif top >taijieth in hu tftrtQEtb 1 . 

* Gf- Rj r* I■ H : 4 Elia eye* *a a (lump <jf fin?’* 

* HahUmkI) (V.U. M) jirrtlnenl t it irmwffa |J,« fjnS thm lh= *“> u ihf' cy 
„[ jILira 1Q ,L Vanin* !< ilirajs nirntfciwsl in lh* firrt ™* of » hjrofl uifigtam 
ihiut ilia Mt •fil.c tint idf« that wcaf wlifn thr» two pnfa art llnunht af 

Il » fenblleM a* llif fye of Uiu* null V*nW ih»i M**» in * <rw |i- 

«■ Ailiiy* (t. », l-t\ 11M, «: VH[. ftO, I [>. 

* (J- l. 50, 0: 

WMt diAl name eji w few ftfa thou seen. 

O porifyiof Yunna, 

Tk unquiet otic among mnfllmid. 
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In what is probably one of the latest hymns to S&rya in 
the fU\ iX, 158, there is a prayer for sight 1 : 

3. May Savitar the god, and may 
Parvali also give ns sight $ 

May the creator give us sipht 

4. Give J*ight unto our eye, give thou 
Our bodies sight Thai they may sec: 

May wo survey, discern this world. 

5. Thus, Snryfi, may we look on fhec p 
On thee most lovely to behold p 

Sec clearly with the eyes of men* (Griffith^ tmrislaEion.) 

The sun is naturally described os far-seeing and all- 
beholding (VO, 63 p l p 4). Ho is the spy (zpo*) of the whole 
world (XV. 13, 3J, Especially is he ti witness of the good 
and evil deeds* of men (VI 51, 2; VII 8D K 2 ]k As such he 
is besought, when rising, to declare men sinless to the 
Adityas and Agni (VII. 62, 2 . There are nisi* the prayers: 

This day. ye gods, while Scirya pteufttath upward. 

Deliver us froui trouble anti dishonour* I. 115, 6. 

4 O SQrya, with the light whereby thou Neat I crest gloom. 

And with thy ray impellent every moving thing. 

Keep far from tirt all feeble, worthies 3 sacrifice, 

And drive away disease and every evil dream. 

7. Cheerful in spirit, evermore, find keen of sight. 

With store of children, free from sickness and from ymlL 
Long-Jiving, may wo look, O Borya, upon thee 
Uprising day by day, ns great as Ultra ihon- 

5 Thou by whose lustre alt the world of life comas forth. 

And At ihe evening turns again unto its rest, 

O 8 ary a with the yellow hair, rise up for us 

Day after flay, bHU bringing purer innoeam. X. 37, -I, 7 f & 

(Griffith, with some elmnges). 

Accordin': to the earlier hymn (VIL K2, 2) tlie function of 
Sftiya Is to declare men guiltless, hut hero he seems to be 


' A* tlir Vrdic Aryan* pcnrinfo] btUiff flB tI rnniirr l n lt> flfflWi bllndM* 
mifHl ha vi: ta»me UMff athd mor* ujwu# rv^ife as EJi-djiy. ThL% 

fwt .lcit-'s ib«■ pmjtr a pathrli.’ hU'mt- 

5 Tberr it faert lie nlliaitf of tJ,e mm *I,h purity W IntH,. awl 

his bwUlltj to die appodte. Cf. Jt«hn Ilf. S fl-Sl. 
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thought of as making them guiltless 1 . There is also a 
reference to the healing activity 1 of Sftrya, who drives 
away disease 

Sftrya lias a car variously described as drawn by a 
horse called Etax® (VH, Gd, 2) or by many horses or nmrns p 
or hy seven hay mares (hart tab I. 00* 8'9) + SO rye's car 
and steeds seem to represent his rays of Iighl t Tor both his 
steeds and his rays are said to tarry him tvah, I 30 p 1, %) r 
SOrya is poetically conceived as Loth animate and inanimate. 
As animate lie is an eagle, a bull and a steed 1 ; as inanimate, 
a wheel, the gold-gem of the sky, a variegated stone set in 
the midst of heaven, o brilliant weapon concealed hy Mitra- 
Vanipa with cloud and rain' t etc. 

Surya'a relationships are confuted. As appearing after 
dawn in time he is described as the child of Dawn 4 ; but 
again he ie pictured os following Dawn <as a young man 
follows a maiden * (1 115, 2)* the lady Dawn being here 
represented as the wife of Sfirya (VII. 75* 5i T - Sftiya is 
the son of Dyaiis (X. 37, i), hut many gods are emd to have 
generated him or caused him to ascend the sky. 

Sttrya as the heavenly form of Agoi dispels darkness 
(V1L 63 3 \\ smites the denizens thereof such as witches 
(L 191, 8-0) P and shines for all the world (TIL 63, 1) + BOrya 
measures h the days (I. 6U P 7) and prolongs them (VHL 48, 7 t 

■ Amiga* ■ gnilllr** 1 ; (j'Trtfrn 'gaUlksKt* r X, 37, 7 i 9, 

3 1* Ih^ hrnlintf fnofliioo fit S^rj'Ji hunl ojinn lie h^*nEc fJnc nf wmligbt? 
fy, MiliEU'JLi IV. " The of riiibtfitniFnfew *halL arise with healing in Art winy* ", 

1 Id f. 30, M-1S ihcrr f* a MfereDMi to juttti£ut> &dTON<m t 1 Hu? yellow dime 1 , 
which I* ot the of Ehc mn, mad Tor thts m«a d |xrimfw. m*r ha,vt- been 

.»nL t cEvc«J jl> rjiiwl hr U >t sun and to be brak'd hy tilt mm. Cotiput Ulf 
probably fidmiltr ftflilhra of Vnmim lo dropiy lo VII SD i7*iwn*t r AL. 

3M), wirl also ihnE of SBiym to Llindutst 

* vm 03 t &; v. 47 , a i vii. ?7, s. 

* VJI. 2, 4; V, 47 r 3; C3 r 4. 

* YU, 03. 3; 78, 3- ■ Jn the prioqrjpfc of jm*f hot rrpo propter hoe- 

* This illastrtfw how plait!i j and tr« Vfdk ihiH^lil win in draiioit with ite 
sny(M&tfy, The prrwiufkAlitkn □( the hob wjia '-err il|^L 

* In v, 03, 3 Uil- ?nm ^ hoj!ffscn[i*l A* *flicaioi Sdr line- wiii wbioh VhtHUp 

HL«$flElTl9t off Use c*illu 
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Ho is once called ‘tho divine priest of the gods‘ l p end the 
epithet viHtikarmajt * *aU-er eating* is once applied to him 
{X, 170 p 4). Sfirya’s pathway was prepared for him by the 
immortals in general (VIL fa, 5% more especially by Varuaa 
(L 2-i p 8; VII. S7 P 1) and the Adityas (VII £0 P H The 
question is raised, why the sun docs not fall from the sky: 

How is it that without being held or fastened, 

He does not foil, alt hough directed downward ¥ 

By what power does he move? Who has discerned that! 
Erect ns prop of heaven he guards the zenith. TV* 13 h 5; 14 p 5. 

The answer is that Surya protects the law of the universe 
His uniform* wheel follows n uniform, unchanging, universal 
law. In his obedience to law SErya is like Savitar. So 
central is the sun in the economy of things that he is once 
called the soul (Titma) of all that moves or is stationary, 

2. Savitar. 1 — Reference has already been made to the 
view' of Uaener, followed by Schrader that the primitive 
[E. world was characterised by the formation of ‘special 
gods'. It has also been pointed out that the different 
Vedic sun-gods, Surya, Savitar, Visiiu, Pusan, Vivasvant, 
and perhaps Mitra, illustrate such formations*, since each 
god represents a special aspect of the sun. An alternative 
view would he that each special sun-god w r as, in origin, the 
creation of a different Vedic tribe, all of these being 
finally brought together within the pig vedic pantheon as 
‘parallel forms 1 of the sun-god, Savitar, like Sftrya, is 
mentioned In ten or twelve hymns, at least eight of these 
belonging to the 'family books'. The following is a 
specimen hymn 7 : 

1 tijrtirpflh punthitiih, V|SI_ *.» •, ] 2- 

- ri±ca*ifn H, X. 1 wni hh, VII. C3 r 2-3. 

4 Frottt iw ' to itim u3ile' (id ^ nol j of Surbaj) i ii kin to " to prraa 
wIlk'Ii cymies -'wiwn juilJ ^ m ut g&ntra&fr*, fn.im which i* cTc-Hvcd i^nm ' «sd "* Tbit 
d«t? nnulunl p ktii-n^- «f ib^w lhn>' roots ar iii^miiLga tnaj have !trel|*c4 tli-e 
dr Teller cu vnt of both K,aTi<ir tmd Soma. 

* p, 8* 1 p, S3, 

■ Ipili>]itciJnr« is m/knoif Eth]^c-i 1 to tip Li aikdaliunA dJ MhoIoiicTJ, VRS. IQ IF: 
HOMisadt, LFL MIL; utf Unfkhm , HI, -IS ff. 
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To Sav itar* L SB. 

L I t-all on Agni first of all for health ami weal, 

I toll on HI tm- Vanina to old me here; 

T rad on Night Pint brings the busy world to rest, 

J rnll on Savilar the god for needed help. 

2. Rolling along the way through space of darkness. 

Laying to reid th p Immortal and (he mortal, 

God Ha v Star on golden chariot sealed 
Comes hither all existent things beholding, 

3. The god goes by a downward, by an upward path, 
Adorable he goes with two bright horses. 

From the far distance someth Savltar, the god. 

Driving off every kind of pain and hardship. 

4. His chariot omnifont pearl-decked * and lofty. 

With yoke-pins golden, Kavitar hath mounted,— 

He the adorable and brightly beaming 

Who clothes him self with might and spaces darksome. 

5. Drawing his car with golden pole, the dusky 
White-footed coursers have surveyed the peoples. 

For ever do the settlors and all creatures 

Rest In the lap of Savituf the godlike. 

AL God SavEtar 1 * laps form two of the three heavens. 

One is the world of Yaina< man-r&s4nlnlng. 

A* on an axle-end, all things immortal 
On hint repose; let him who knowcih tell this. 

7. The sky-bird hath surveyed the realms of mid-air, 

The A sura, of wisdom deep, well-guiding. 

Where is* the sun now found? Who understands it? 

To which of all skies hath his ray extended? 

S* Ifo hath surveyed the earth’s eight summits lofty. 

The throe waste lands, the leagues, the seven rivers* 
Savitar god has come, wlume eyes arc golden, 

Choice gifts upon the worshipper bestowing. 

9. The golden-handed Savttir, the active god, 

Retween the heavens and earth prraoedoth on his way. 
He drives diseases far away, impels the sun, 

And reaches through tin? darksome space the light of heaven. 
10 Let Hi" As lira* well-guiding, golden-handed, 

Go forward, aiding well, whose thoughts are kindly; 


* The j*i.rU arc must probably nizn as in X. G8, IS. 
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Chasing off aonerers and evH spirits. 

The god at eventide arises laud ini. 

U. Thine ancient paths, O Snvitar, are duailess, 

Tliy pathe well-fashioned In the middle region: 

By those paths easy to trrrerpe protect ns, 

This day on our behnir he intercessor* 

The following aspects of Savitar may be noted z— 
a) Savitar is connected with both evening and 
morning T . He goes by a downward and an upward path 
(v m 3) t Ho goes around the night on both sides, L e. at 
evening and morning (V* Sl f 4). He regularly precedes 
the + two days* L night and dnj r {V. 82 f 0). Santar lias 
'two laps'j apparently the lap of mid-air whence he seems 
to sink at evening, and the lap of the horizon from which 
ho see ins to ri sc at dawn <X 35 p 6}. It would seem then 
that Savitar's thcophanic moment is found at evening and 
dawn, at the time of the setting and the rising of the sun, 
bj Bavltar aeema to have charge of the attn during 
the interval between evening and morning*. Me clothes 
himself with the dark space, rolling along through it, 
impelling the man \ and finally reaching the light of heaven 
(w, 2, 4, 9). It is apparently with reference to this period 
of mystery between sunset and sunrise that the singer 
asks: 


1 L'wnpirc UopkinM, ft I Mw'danell, VM 33 - 34 . 

4 U I&ok 5 ft) if gftlilftT in I. 3. r i IrhHrrt: nwiMlfi'd iw the pawijr wltli -h 3iU|HlA 
and gaiikw iht Mtn frara Ih ? 1 plucV lit" adtfnj fci iV piof his ruing, tbc 
Jtl£ lrfinir appftrf-CLttY i i*i-- ill«3iC nf il- iiimlpk back «sd rttamlDf uWiIirmL i m ft 
msftc clihs-dcm ■lurinp ihe n%hl- Id v, 1 the w^rfc I# diurfbuled between 
RJtrt and Suvit^i, liAlrl put* ijh'd n steep* while ^aVimr trivia nn'mi nil 
Ike] p dnrijn* rhe hottF* diitutcas, Kulihlfl^ tU-sEres*, driving awaj the tk^wma of 
Eh# uiifhl. iiriti. aa he escort" Slirjn Ihrotigh liar darkness iuwk !o his plnrt of 
fining, iflrfdcntallj j?i rrryirtu: id] fmldira (tt. 2,1>, r h S). Thai view In aupported 
hj the dmjUr wn^’plioit ffmro! in ih*- 3rflhHi<iHii HL 44. Cf- Bv^b^eu, 

RY, Ifr. SB: MafldrmcU. VM, 1 i i: iVnilL*. t'H+ Itj U, AetfanUitg to- $JLjaBA 
Sfii-jiAr u lh* sum Iwfofc Hiring. 

a thr itirtljire puffer Lhi inn, [# iikn tifkn] m V* St, 3 with EtiJa, 

the *t«d who draw* tl» cite* of ibe bid. Q. V II. fi3 F !* r 3o BenfalgW’, RV. 
II. 333- It u tmm ihi* point of n^, dr-ubik-M- Elnit S*vitnr » rfjursffl^! ** 
■• "it n l 3iii*riri tiw dupartnl l<> ihc H?bE^ni dirrll ( X. 17, 4k 
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Where i$ the ami now found? Who understands fi^ 

To which of ftl! skies hath Ilia ray extended'? (v. 7.> 

c) Savitar has two arms, which he raises up \ A 
characteristic trait found in the family hooka, hence early. 
His hands und hie fingers nro mentioned. Ilia two arms 
ara probably the evening and morning glow 1 . 

d) Sa vital* * is pre-eminently a golden deity. lie baa 
golden arms (VI, 71, l p 5; VIL 45 r 3; and a golden car 
with golden yoke-plus and golden pole >1, 35+ 2, 4, 5 k Ha 
is golden-banded (L 9*10% golden-eyed (L 3ft* and 
golden-tongued (Vt 71 p 3>. Lustre or 'mighty splendour 1 
famdti) is characteristic of £avitar f and golden lustre is 
ascribed to him alone (III. 38, 8; YII. 3S P 1% Hiss golden 
arms are beautiful {VX 7i p 5) and he is ‘fair-fingered 1 
{svanguriX This last epithet reminds ns of the Homeric 

‘rosy-fingered 1 as applied to p Hmc “Dawn", 
Savitar's two golden arms seem to mean the same thing 
as his golden lustre \ In view of all the facts the inference 
seems justified that Savitor's theopiianic moments were the 
evening and morning glow, the ruddy flush which often 
covers the evening sky and the morning sky at sunset and 
sunrise* So far as the dawn Is concerned, Savii&r is a 
* mythological synonym' of D*as« 

e) With the evening flush SaviUr impels all creatures 
to ‘turn in* and go to sleep, and with the morning flush 
stirs them to awake and go to work \ The goddess Night 
Rafrl) also ‘brings the busy world to rest* (L 3a* II; and 

1 A huniJ-ii- ijim&liDtL u ssfeod in L 24, 10 wttli reference to Uk bUuu. 

* II. 39 , IV, 53 p 4 ? VL T 1 P 1 * &; VU. 4'*, 1 , 

1 So Emh r 111 90 1 il Srritflp tt " n einwlteatr, who, && he rube* hi* loo* wnu 
of gnia R ewi.^ aH l^Lnj^ from thi'ir idumkr in thr muniiqg utut buries ikfni in 
„l M p in £lu evj-nLni;". Ata Gniasujsiiifi, i>frrr- mi^JTij n «j* 1- Nfr 220. 

1 Tiii: I'piEJn't ‘ mjetil jnnHl 1 or 1 gold*!! ■ fun d F (.Sij&jia), VI 71, 4, 

dembdra* TV(er^ to Hie guides glow al evening mhJ inMIKtag r Iwsnoe to 

rendered " brun^u-jawnl 1 richer th*n 1 lmra-jEwcd 

1 |V- &3 P 3j Vl Tlf '2 ; VII. -15, I. Note the drrtQtfjKil uqncaha ntraijun 
pruutuA In IV. 53 p 3 hath prtt«esi~tbe putting to drep uni the fLWmkealng— 
>in i lcvoEttpIbhed mktuhki± r i r hr SiTtUfikulU, Ibe evening *id the moral ng Hush. 
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impelled by Surya tlao impeller {pmsai'itnr) men awake in 
the morning to pursue their ends and do their work 
(VI 4 03, 2-4). Thus there is an overlapping of function 
between Savitar and RStri in the evening, and between 
Savitar and SttryU in the morning. As a Specimen of on 
evening hymn to Savitar the following stanzas are given 
from IL 3S- 

L The one who weave! h told* her work together. 

The artiznn lay* down hia task lmlf-fini#hcd; 

^avilar mounletti up, the time dividing* 

Ho has approached in likeness of Devotion * 1 * , 

5 . Through various dwellings, through entire existence. 
Spreads manifold the household flame of Agni; 

The mother gives her tson the choicest portion. 

Quite as he wished, by Savilar excited. 

S, Now he returns who had gone forth tor profit. 

All who hove Jared abroad yearn for their fireside; 

And each, his task half-finished, homeward journeys, 
According to god Sav Star's commandment- 5 
7. The fishes find their portion in the waters, 

The wild beasts spread abroad through desert pieces; 

The woods are given to the birds. Those statutes 
Of Savitar the god no one infringeth, 

& Even the restless Yarn pa a! sunset 

Seeks, as he may, a refuge in the waters ; 

His nest the egg-horn seeks, their stall the outlie. 

Each in his plao* god Savitar appoints them. 

These stanzas present a delightful picture of the Vedic 
home-coming at the close of the day, when not only man 
but also fish, beast and bird seek, each, their place of rest. 
Half-finished tasks are laid down, and the genial hearth- 
fire is seen glowing far and wide. The evening meal is 
preparedn and a mother gives a choice bit to her hungry 
aOn. Certain lines remind one of Gray** Elegy, The 


11 Trfiirv * day Savitar coma iod a™» s or life sp kb arras al rvcuteB 
mi qfinjnr. The glaw it. Uw urnt Utf erasing a f«y pfelure 

.trdjfioll 1 pftfvtin 1 ■ The cnaiDfi stow diflils hciwan day acid jsiirht- 

1 It u iloiibden with to the hrtiij^omlnv ■* *ftnlns AgDi*# 

epithet dn.rakna.-i *domc§tif \ u Applied Et> ^ivitu, (I- I -2-5. 3; Tl, 71, -1.1 
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following is n morning litany in which Savit&r along with 
other down deities is invoked: 

Agnl, the gracious, hag upon the breaking 
Of radiant mornings looked on wealth^ bestowal. 

Gome, AHviaBp lo the dwelling of I ho pious* 

Shrya, die god. is rising with his splendour. 

God Savltar hath spread on high his Itrstre P 
Waving his flag like n spoil-seeking hero. 

Vampa-Mitra follow stabligked order. 

What time they make the gun ascend the heaven. 

IT. i3 h 1-2 {nfter Griffith with sonic changed 

/) Savitsr is the lord of ‘stimulation' (praaam V* 
Sl f 5 ). As such he assumes oil forms 1 - The different 
forms of life, fish, beast, and fowl, together with their 
abodes and forms of sustenance, are duo to the ordinance 
of Savitnr (II. 38, 7)* He is o&ofi called prtijapaU* ‘lord 
of offspring (IV. &3 P 2) + He bestows on men length of life 
or ‘life succeeding life* (IV. U t 2)\ Upon the gods in 
general and the Itibhusin particular, he bestowed immortality 
(IV, a-i, 2: I. 1I0 P 3)\ in this respect resembling Soma. 

The word mvitar ‘stimulator 1 , ‘vivified is twice used 
as an epithet of Tvaslar 1 ;— 

TvrtBtnr the god, om Triform, Viv£fler c t 

Offspring begets and feeds in ynrioug fashion. 111.55, 19. 

a Yimii tV. flip S. Simlar 1 * 4MT a once i-ailed vffrarip* 1 floiotfonsi F 
T. 35, 4. 

1 Hp*M is here an apjibct ol frirMar, 1 Slit nrppartaror be*™ =oad freffipati 
a! the wflHd'. la IX. 6, 9 jpnqppali ia mtplinoed ia amnmtkm wtfk awl 
Trmtfu, being Hutffrd wish itonS^ Kjwi sIk* tpiihri Frvjlpri finally 

ntiainodi an iiHlrfhen Jtbl iKjaadan a* ihe snprenie ufod* itip b* X - 121 F 1^ 

3 fjiber ]*ag JiTe tar 1be Individual nr far Iho c**, prol^ly flw l"««r. J wi*> 
luj fifcnrtal i Ly 1 for jecd, lo fl o mapond with ptrsonat imffiartaljty fi>r She gwta 

4 The noeplHD nf SivSlw M a ■-gakkcnerV who bertowi iwmwt*l%, way 
tn- «nmp*reil wtcJi the viinibr ™iicrptiDn et '0^ l*rt AdusT who was m^lt a 
1 cjisjokenitig 1 or l&^TCag Spirit (xvse^a C*HMOIfl&V> I. Car. XV- 4 Jk 

6 7ta*frJ fc fuUttW r , < creator V trenn toft* Oeomawe W*t fsfct 4 k>fMhMsn , 

A vtalui fliicaJtj- 

* IJoih HiupTrlE «'Gn1 tin |l>r «cw* rfrfa* Tra-ia M*M .lerdnifnA- IWrufa 
,i Listd in u prtgnltnl '»h»pi"ir »tl fnma’, » -*» « ‘ 

In hrtb ..ujikla ‘th* iftncraiiie or fai'ollj of the deity n n;fen«l to 

VidfliiieU, VM. 117- 
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Even in tlic womb god Traftar, generator, 

Ornmform, vivifier, made us consortfe X. 10,5. 

This would seom to indicate that Tvastnr is tin? more 
ancient deity, and that Snvitar has fallen heir to some of 
the functions of Tvnstor. Tvasiar, the craftsman deity 
and the artificer of the gods, seems to have been the 
apotheosis of the creative activity manifest in nature. 
Perhaps lie may be regarded as a 'mythological synonym 1 
nf Dyflus; for, as paternity is the leading characteristic ef 
Dyilua, so the adorning of ail things with form, the shaping 
of the foetus in the womb, is the work of T vast nr’. The 
conception of heaven as creative must have been quite 
natural in view also of the multitudinous transformations 
that taka place in the sky', As the creator of all living 
forms, both human and animal, Tvastur is the energy 
manifested in generation and birth i.L 1AB, 9; HI* f, 9). 
Thus he is a universal father. Ho is the ancestor of the 
human race, in so far as his daughter Ssranyw was the 
mother of Yama, the first man [X. 17 , 1 ), YByU is his 
son-in-law iVIIL 2C, 21); Agni <L 35, 2) and by inference) 
Indra, (VI 59, 2; II. 17, 6 ) Me sens. The ‘omniform 1 
Tv as tar has also a son called Visvatupa ‘Onmlform 1 , 

It would seem probable, then, that Savitar was first a 
descriptive epithet of Tvagfar and afterwards attained to 


1 If a ' mylhoL^k d avnudivni \ il.i n UIIJT hnvc bcCn origin ally un 

.guthe* Q\ Djkw, Jtn4 “ in lwr> |a«|i Slritllf ii M r|i[thet of Tnftt* 

*X. 110, 0; t. Ifls, It; x. 1B4, Ij 111. 4. U, As. 

* An eElP- rlrtilrc nt i<u , r>d l iiLD!^ilLm ijdlnUnt .ili-i fftTlUd >Nj.u|Hiiy F i'lciui] acnJ «m- 
i.M r nifitsl in k day, Use iky □light Very well rfrniripftt In foci Up- 

op Eth't 1 ^nsm i f« Tm ‘ L* emv applied to the niyhl-ffw nf SfcVaUu" which ta 

ifbncd with i, t. plan r I- t> 

*Tbii> TtspUi fcirK-ftl thf thnndcHuIt of [inin, sharped lilli- «■ Of 
llraiiinjnjuipiii, *ihi faihioniti m whloriul Iwwl. the chatii.^ of ibr i^Adi—a Itind 
id Vftiii: 1 Si-.lj (J^ir—whEfli till ftibhw nude iniofmir, ihi* frit buing- probably, 
ILiUfbfiDiH iliiiita. tEic moon iml Itl four plmti, I - 32, 3[ ?t r EiTS, &: l J05: 
Jhl, 5 
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definite personification as a ‘special god* charge of the 
general work of ‘stimulation '* the moat marked example of 
Saviter's energy of impulsion being that of the sun T Savitar 
conducts the sun through the darkness from west to east 5 f 
and has to do especially with the evening and morning glow. 
During the day he is united with the rays of the sun 
(V* 81, 1% the epithet surgarahni 'mu-rayud* being applied 
in the Ijtv. to him alone (X, 13SI, I}. While Savitar is 
sometimes identified wifli Mitro, Ptisan and Bhaga p light- 
deities of the day, yet his most characteristic domain is 
probably that of the night* the time of ‘the sun before 
rising' (V. 81, 4-5; S2, 1, S)K Savitar impels the car of 
the Alvins before dawn (I. 34, 10). In his own department 
Savitar is supreme. Here not even Indra, Rudra or the 
Adityas can violate his independence {IT. 38, 7* 9; V. S3, 2)* 
g) The 'golden text’ * of the whole Ijfcv. is the famous 
Samiri or GnyairV stanza* the most sacred of all Vedic 
stanzas • 

Thru Longed-for glow of Savitar, 

The heavenly one, may we obtain; 

So may he stimulate uur thought^ K III. U2, ID. 

Or m Macdoneli i HK 33) translates: 

May we attain that excel lent 
Glory of Savitar die god, 

That he may ilimulate our thoughts. 

Here Savitar's power of stimulation is transferred to 
the spiritual world, and he becomes the inspirer and 


1 la likr maniMT Sftvftar 1* bwifl t to mnvvy ihi" il^pArtnl ijiidt to w-hr^ 
lhe rigbtaiH d(f0 (X + 17, 4|. 

: S& fliyiriii .>ji V. 4. 

* Cnrapjirtr Jofeu JIL 10 id 0i>- KMr, Ihv Kalim* in liLun, mwi Die UMWfrkJ 
nditgc of Ihc Dmhthbt revtd. 

1 Cdhd £grr|/i beeansc MMrr-srd to Siviiiii- and itdpulrj heron? e wfl|Ked in 
the- jfijnirt mMrc 

* fdl Aintor 

ghiii'pi.i ■fi’i JiyiP tfJUHlaAf, 

Dhiffa 04i 
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quickeoer of thought. As Savttar awakens the world to 
do Us work, ho lie awakens the spirit of man. The morning 
glow is an emblem of the inward illumination which the 
earnest worshipper nr student desires for himself at the 
beginning of the day, or in the post-Vedic period at the 
beginning of Vedic study. As Soma exhilarates to hoi} 
thought and prayer, so Savitar stimulates. 

h) Finally, Savitar through his quickening and inner 
iliumination makes men sinless: 

If wc hovo don** fiUKht '^ninat ^ods through thong NHess- 

Weakness of will, or insolence, men as we are, 

Whether we’vr sinned against the R^s or mortal mem 
Make 1 thou us free from sin and guilt 1 , 0 Havitar, IV- S4,3, 

And so he is able to declare them sinless to the sun and 
Aditi (1 123, 3; V. 82, 6). 

Savitar with his morning glow drives away the sorrow?- 
of the night and all bad dreams (V. 82, 4-6). 

3, Prsjtw. A unique figure in the Vcdie pantheon, his 
car being drawn by goats, his hairhraided, bis weapon n 
goad, and his food mush. Ha seems to have been a 
pastoral* deity originating perhaps in a single Vedic tribe 1 . 
Accordingly be is represented in the following hymn as a 
shepherd or herdsman god: 


■ Awiiar. froui «*. lo 1 1'MMtibule 1 linli-* Buft-tgi Hit fnx^e of !aw*ril 

qnir.kcninK and .. H« V, SS, II). Tb™ h lu'.v the ■WO'*" 1 

pa^blj ot » rfrtwwit -c*Thin[r in tha tmnurn iplrit. sontflhifig "hlfl K* th* **#1 
t ,f Pi. Uq 1 <'Mtd in me A fileta hrirt 
* tinfl pdidA. * jsjuilltai* 

s TJ^f dcrintioP from jhh? J to thrive' irnwiTil srfwju iff itnJinitc thit Puian was * 
v*dir ■ Sond/realt It* penonificrtlon af the Hcmt 'thrift' ar |,™pcrily\ the 

'fWMQtf**' 

**=Sirt ftf Hie- hjKum Eii PEeillii’r dnfif w with 

feta or Bom*, ail Wm* lo ihe liilh book, il i< a pla'WiWa thM th- 

worahip o t i'Saan ortsioidod In tfje Dhandvlja din- 
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To Ftifian, VI. 54 % + 

]. Pn^aiip provide us with n guidn p 
Who BhaU at once direct us right. 

And who shall s ay: ‘it is just hero . 

± With PUftn we would join onrairivss, 

W]lo shall uh to the houses guide. 

And say to us; 'it if* just lhea*\ 
y. The wheel of Pusan is not hurt, 

Never falls down bis chariot-bos, 

Nor does his felly quake and creak. 

4 r Who with oblation worships him. 

Him Pusan never overlooks? 

That man is first to find him wealth. 

6. After our cows let Ptlaan go; 

May he protect and guard our steeds; 

May Pflsan for us booty win, 

& 0 PU^an, follow thou the kine 
Of Soma-pressing worshipper, 

And of ourselves who laud thee well, 

7, Let none be lust, lei none tie hurl. 

Nor suffer fracture In a pit; 

Come back with all Iho cows unharmed- 
& The watchful PUw*n T liim who hears. 

Whose properly is never lost, 

The lord of wealth, we supplicate. 

■J. Q PURu«t tn lliy service may 
We never suffer injury; 

We laud and praise thee In this place. 

10, From far away m&y Pd^an place 
His right hand round us to protect; 

May he drive bark to ur ihe lout. 

The following ehar&dtorlstLGS of Pusun may he noted, 
nj He shepherds domestic animal i« Prosperity for 
a pastoral tribe moans good pasture (I. 42, St for cattle 
and their careful shepherding, so that none may tall into 
a pit, break a limb, be seized by tliiovcfl, be devoured by 


• Far th, Mdrisllm Hillrb™*, I4t. 71 H. «.J SI.ed™*". VRft. 

Ill H. 
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wild beasts or stray away ami become' lost“ (VL 54, 5-10; 
T. 42, 2-3). In the hymn translated above Pu^an is 
represented ns a divine herdsman', a {food shepherd , 
who guards and guides his own and over seeks and finds 
the ‘lost’. By analogy the activity of Pusnn is extended, 
so that he makes all hidden treasures manifest and easy 
to find (VL 48, 10), such ns the hidden Agni and the hidden 
Soma (X. 5, 5; I. 23, 13). His exclusive epithets ttna^apa* *u 
‘losing no cattle', and «w«tffoiwcfajs ‘losing no goods’, 
emphasize this trait of his character. 

hj Ptisan is a ‘path-lord (pathaspati VI. 53, 1). As 
such he guards every path, delivers from the dangers of 
the road, such ns the wolf and highwayman, grants 
auspicious paths, and makes them lead to booty*. His 
goad is pakuaadkanl \ that is, it directs cattle straight, in 
the morning on the road to pasture nnd In the evening on 
the road home (VL 63, 9), As path-lord PQsen also escorts 
the hride on the way to her new home (X. 85, 37 and 
along with Agni and fiavitar conducts the dead on the far 
path to the gods and the fathers (X. 17, 3-6)*. The 
pertinent stanzas from the great funeral hymn are worth 
quoting in this connection:— 

3, Hay PH#an hear thw hence, for he Tuitli knowledge, 

Guard of Ihe world r wlioeo cattle ne + er are injured;; 

Mnf he consign ihee to Ihum FaUmra* keeping 
And to Uio gracious ^chIr \t*t Agni give liter* 

1 Cf3uijiAK Hie FtkLEuwiiig ftiUte*! (iffli XXXI, 3&; 3 Sam- XV|J, 

3±41fl; John X* M3 2 Hall- Xll- II; Luke XV, 't-7, 

-purntpOi ia refer™;! dEra-Uy nctlj to Filjiii (VI, Si. 

1 <7, p|. XXIII ti John X, li K 14- 

* VI. 4ft, a? I- 4f, 1-35 x. 7; VI- 133, 4 

h pQiitii'i jgiiskl E-. a ba^if ?< ipi and it* fiiurtfcm i* th-p «ttle ! p Hie ilfaigbl 
jjailt u apparrnlJj ihr- Link *if m HuCi between Fijian** work a* i-jvHk-prfHei l**t 
and ghnE nt pAili-Kdfd. J'n+wi'i and weapon, the nwj, ii dgprrihnd m 1 prevrr- 
iinspinNir 1 (*ryj| m i VI. £3, 4Lj* The Eight rmd impel*** rif the 

ribonHni^ wnatiliile fin *wl hv PfiMii product* k il^TetlflDJLl ipiril in 

tin. 1 (Jw-finldi 4mI fh> liriiij,^ tin in in the * 'niplm?menl of the prieaiij linger. 

* i^rTd I hr 1*110 in wndirnii ps; Hie wnfiniil boj*r to 

ihe wnrtd of She jpodi \ f■ 1 S3, ’i-4)- 
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4 t May Ajd„ giver of ftd lifc p protect thee; 

May Pnsan gaunt thee on thy paihwiy forwardt; 

Thither let gnvilar I he god transport thee. 

Where dwell the plans who have passed before thee, 

5, pQBLin knows all these realms; may lie conduct uh 
B y ways I hai are most fn*e from four and danger; 

Gi ver nf blessings glowing, all-heroic, 

May he the wise md watchful go before as, 

fi„ Pqsan was born to move on distant pathways. 

On the far path of earth, far path nf heaven: 

To holh most wonted places of assembly 
Up. travels and returns with perfect knowledge. X. I7.3-B, 
, (Griffith with some changes.) 

r) FUsan’s birth, habitat and connections are in the 
heavens. He was born on the far path of earth and «ky t 
and eg knows all the routes. He moves hack and forth 
between heaven and earth, and his car never breaks down. 
Aghrhii ‘glowing 1 is his exclusive epithet. He is the 
heavenly herdsman ( gopa) 1 ; or. to change Lhe figure* lie 
sails hla golden ships through the aerial ocean, acting as 
the messenger of Shrya (VI, 5ft* 3). These descriptions 
point dearly to the sun. The personification of Fr^an as 
the sun was so faint that apparently the moral souse of 
the Verlic age was not scandalized by his being culled the 
paramour of Ida sister (the Huwni and the wooer of his 
mother (the Night) 5 . The whole mythical transaction was 
thoroughly transparent- F tea an sud Savitar are closely 
related 1 , F&san moves in the energy (prwmpfi X. I^B, 1) 
of Savitar, and both conduct the dead to the place nf the 
^niliers’. Savitar Is the sun as *the great stimulator of 
life and motion \ making the world to awnke in the morning 
and sending if to rest in the evening; while Pusan is the 


l 3£. 17. d; iaa. i. 

* VI, 55, 4-5- The in****™ lot* aifoin. nh ribi^l w nnj !«■ U* f 

iurtbil Jm etcher i'oivwpd«b at tiini ■as a jpufigod. 

■ Pumji “ culled the bir-th^r dt ladff (VI. 55. &5. and Itip epithet 

N'aMimiuti *pjnji*id of irtrfl'ii dllK-rwk! ('zcludvdij limited to Agt». rt ltin L 
ttppLEed. fa lum jt. 1 OS, 4; X. G4, @J* 
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sun as the heavenly herdsman, pathmakcr’, and traveller, 
who moves through the sty from sunrise to auiw>t 

The question arises as to which was primary and whic 
Hecondary in Pasjan, his oari lily function ns n bucolio god 
or his heavenly function as the sun. Maedonell thinks that 
‘the beneficent power of the snn manifested chiefly as a 
pastoral deity- underlies the character of Ph?an <VM. 37\ 
while Oidenborg takea Plan's character as a path-go.l to 
bo primary {RV. 230 ff.), Where such great authorities 
disagree the solution is difficult. If, however, Pu^an is 
really derived from pu? ‘to thrive’*, then he most probably 
was in origin an abstract &oifdcr$ott t he of thrift , pros 
perer’. Concrete content would be secured by a very early 
identification of Phsan with the sun as the best realize* of 
the notion of a herd Bin an god, since the sun shepherds the 
literal cows of earth as well as the cloud-kino and light-kiue 
of the skies*. Thus in all probability *P&§nn was originally 
the countryman’s deity, somewhat as were Pan and Faunas' 1 . 
As Agni and Soma were Brflhman pods and Indra a Ksnti iy<i 
god p §o rftsan was probably a Vaiiyft god - 

4. VlSNU, A god of minor sipnific&ncy 1 \n tbe Kv., 
but of primary importance in ilie later history of India lit 
view of bis inclusion in the great trliu3 p BrahniH, Yfejiui 

1 Gf, Pi. SIX. ii-G- 

J ?jun r ft loam or bsQiiiil^in-climbinij RO*k< Jit* tn wrll wiLb toss i’]tBl3i up the 
ri«p DP benm I* ttifl dDl rnd ibrn ilnwo to the pin* of fllMt It » ™ 

jo^ibie ibii Pui%n ¥» ori^injllj a b» gonMoimi Iwjflff ilvi 

nrrtrvi of an fc^rlt^f tbcffanrapiife e-Ipf 1 - GT- OMmabwi. KV. 

1 IVnJed by Pi* bd urn] Grtdaer, Y£, 1, I9& 

i We fsanijM^ the IomI Jtt.i tttim at Pontiff', mmmmlMq whom iloms 
.liilmif writer For eIk r*in*uiis«i lb-- oW Stmili* delUa^'uir F™*** 1 ^ 
lh? fioli, TffvUlkuu In tfeiwnU lb«* proieoEorP were ■* 

pcrJotii/JruH*"* nf Ite Hebrew MfJ liabylwikn Traditiop*, ^ J ]4, p. 

liDHakf, Adfei it* ih* ( «tir *Vtff Wiiiw ClmfciJ in boo«ir d 

Heorv- priiier p, 24;L 

• Or Hie five or -li* R%wd» bymu iddrcrani to YI*uu Uil« k> Boot J, 

uid hb* r?*t Bbmi] Ihu in Bo^Li Vb fend VlL Ho^irt. mny. them tort. be 
in Ttwdin^ (be Viinu byrnra u liie. 
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and Siva. Tlie following hymn (L IS#) 1 illustrates ViWa 
chief ^otivity: — 

L Let me tell forth the mighty deed* of Vifpu. 

He who his measured out the earihly region h; 

And has the upper gatbering-pJaec esmbhidmd, 

Having strode out, the wide-paced one 1 with three strides. 

2, Through his heroic deed is Visgu lauded, 

He who like wild beast haunts the lofty mountains. 
Wandering at wall, In whose three ample footsteps 
All worlds abide, all creatures have their dwelling, 
y, Let my inspiring hymn go forth to Viagm 

The bull, the mounlaiiHJ welter, the wide-pacing, 
lie who alone hue measured out with three steps 
This long and far-extended place of gathering* 
l r Whose three step* filled with honey-mead, unfading 
In heavenly joyfl P delight themselves in nmrH; 

He who in threefold manner earth and heaven 
Alone supports, even nil the world of being. 

5, I would attain to that dear realm of Vistm, 

Where men devoted to the gods delight them; 

For dear and most akin to the widest rider 
Ih in his highest step the well of honey. 

& To your realms would we go p O Indra-Yisnu H 
Whore arc the many-horned and nimble cattle; 

There shimdh brightly down the highest footstep. 

The footstep of the bull, tlio widely pacing- 

The *three stops' of Viagu constitute hia chief charac¬ 
teristic. These are either the three stations, ^unripe, 
zenith and sunset, or the three levels, sunrise, raid-air and 
zenith, most probably the latter’. For the highest step 
of Vis^iu is described in language which clearly identifies 
it with the position of the sun in the zenith 


4 For 111 '- irwalition tf. tiriffilb. HR. I. 207 ; HiUrlirtislt, ML, BO: 
VKS. 30 it. mi HR- 36 . 

5So Uiu'ilnnrtl. m 33, »«l BloomlWd. RV. 1*1*- 

‘IhiMMfer. *■ *• fo^d iq Hrlfa, mld-ilr *od .tj-, *» 


to VLitm. I- l- 5 e. 5 * 

* Ririnqin psito™, 1. 1H, 5-6. 

* The ,t*p Of Virol h in X. 1, 3 tfootiKrd wi* tl* Ugh«t, i- t- ** 

, bin! i-W "f Atm- Vitafci «tti lb- *nHh ** ol Xi # n ’ 
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The highest step of Vision is connected with the ideas 
of the Vis^ti-worshippers of that time concerning Hfe after 
dm ML There the pious ore happy in the dear abode of 
Yifinu (I. 154, &)► There Is the well of honey, and there 
are found the many-horned and nimble cattle it 154, 0) X 
The situation of VisniVa 1 highest step 1 is not easily described, 
It is beyond the flight of birds 1 * It is seen by the liberal 
like an eye fixed in heaven iX 22, 20). It shines down 
brightly <L 164, «K The note of yearning for the heavenly 
home, the clysiiini of Vision iX 154, 5-0 j 1 is clearly sounded. 

Yi^u T s highest step is represented as his distinctive 
abode (L 154 r 6ju Hence his thcophanir moment is after 
he has taken his three steps and climbed the mountain 1 of 
the sky, in other words, when the sun is in the zenith, 
Vispu’e epithet ( mountain-dwelling 1 and 1 mountain-abiding' 
<1. 154, 2-3 > are probably connected with the same order 
of idea* unless VifTO w« originally a mountain-god in the 
literal sense. 

Vispu took his three steps for a gracious purpose, 
namely to deliver man from distress iVL 49 r 13) and to 
provide him with the earth * as a dwelling 3 . In *all tin* 
Visgu acted as n protector or preserver'* an interesting 
Anticipation of his later function as Preserver. In one 
passage t VIL 100, S) there is a reference to different forms 


1 A hnic^lie fauafen h flo tring wi tEi milk mi i iflncj 

* I. I5j h Tk tf* I. 2J, 0 of Vun^uL 

J With l lhe si! ei“ bouiff of wiila' Id ihu Rv- cOnapai^ lh-: auq-rLad ytoiy of th* 
rcd^rilwl in [III* ISlbli?; tt Th(,y ih&t tktt wi-W ^StlSl lluDff flf bright* lf« o/ l*r 

firmamr*i; ami they Ibal torn manj in righlrotiiirii'M. aw tkt Mint* for evrr and, 
rtrt ", V-.Lbi XII- $ ; ftfld "Th^n fbaU the a jy5i[M,iw *hmt forth rm *un In ihe 

kinfdom of UtrEr Falter”. Mall. XIJJ, 43. 

1 Ovrapar- flip ^prw^iliAisi *E the .Semitic AjpinuA (won) ok very L-arlj 
HabjrEotrfua Mmli a* n mDunUun dimbef. 

1 Vmjiu (VII. !J0. miLilc Sift lisa ^irth .round ftbwit with pe&3- Thr rt5l4 
of #!*■ hlfy in flOHinHLwcd u a vUcfa M h^kltcd dftWIL nl tlw hafiMB Ml ill 

lidt-s wrilla tcnl-prg*. n* it weir. 

* vn m, &*c; viii too, $. 

f Tr-'pfrf I- 1^, 4. 
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of Vigpu: ‘Do not conceal from us this form, since thou 
didst assume another form in battle'. The various am taros 
of Vianq depend upon this power of changing hia form. 

Vispu and Indi a are closely associated * l * p forming In one 
hymn (VL 1*0) the dual divinity Xndm-ViaQiL Here there 
is mutual assimilation, Indr a, liecoining a wide-stridor and 
Vi^im a Soma-drinker and fighter. Both do 4 heroic deeds' j 
which are praised in almost identical language in their 
characteristic hymns (L 32, l; 154, 1) + 

The name Vhjou is not transparent like Agni and Usas, 
its derivation 3 being uncertain, Oldcnberg (RV. 228) thinks 
that Yianu was originally an a bat r net deity — 1 bo of wide 
space'* having nothing concrete corresponding to his throe 
steps\ According to Macdoitell, however, Visnu is the sun 
conceived ns *the personified swiftly moving luminary' 
which with vast strides traverses the whole universe (VM 391 
It is possible that Visnu began as an abstract < Sondergott p 
and later found concrete content in the sun, 

J5, Atmospheric ftods. 

The Mo nits have been described in connection with 
Tndra their chief * and Parjanya in connection with Mitra- 
VaruTja*. Hence there remain only VSyu-VIta, Rudra, 
Trite Xpiya, Apflm Xapnt. Mitaiiftvab, Aja Ekapad and 
Apah. 

* k this Ucniitf Uiflr niinni] uru> ihfilg—ffH Indrm 

mu- Ul* tigtitni^K spying Tfifcra bum! %q u dir sun striding thiwu^ii Hit wurUlrf 
Or wrftaiere prtP^JvabJj et hutoritid grtimd in Car nmm ilif Vi|^woiA 3 pp*f* 
mid the a* hj Hillthraadt (VSf. HI. 34&>? 

- firji'W' 

1 ViM *U> tw ict£TE F , hent* 'Un n£«i™ niie r (MihxJoarl] YH- 39 ; ri-mu f*3»« 

. jWUVU') 'over Ibe imalfllF, hens* l h* who dlcfl bm onrlh so mid F i Bi™fielil 
EV. |*«poMli'Kri ri riih *nu *lhi* wfdMriTfiof 1 tOldentwr? 

BY* 89?} n tj. 

1 Tbc ih rtw tie pi eOn-Mpoiitl in l^tef Hindu mythology to Uw? ltn?e lmridj, 
heuven., earth pod Ih-EL 

1 p, 202 If. 

* p. 141 It. 
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1 VItu-Vata — Epoh of these names for wind ex¬ 
press both the physical element end its divine personifi¬ 
cation but Vsyu more commonly refers to ihe p<>< an 
Tata to the element of wind'. There is only one complete 
hymn to Viiyu < 1 . 134 ) and two to Vsta (X. 168 , 186 ), these 
hymns belon«im; to the latest portions of the liv. The 
following stanzas of t 134 in the unusual Atyaa|. metre 
arc reproduced after Griffith with some changes: 

B. Two bay steeds Vayn yolses, Viiyu two ruddy steeds, 
Swift-footed to the chariot, to the pole to draw* 


coursers, to the pole to draw. 

Awaken Bounteous ness, as when 
A lover wakes Mi sleeping love. 

Illumine heaven and earth, maJt« thou the dawns to Rhmei 
For glory make the dawns to shine. 

4, For thee Ihe radiant Dawns in the far-distant sky 

Stretch out bright garments wopdrouily in beams of hg * r 
Bright-coloured in their newest beams. 

For thee the nectar-yielding cow 
Fours all rich treasures forth as milk. 

The Hnrut-bovt hast thou engendered from the womb. 

The Marais from the womb of heaven. 


Also the hymn to Vita, 1 X. IBS:— 

L Of car I now will tell the grealite*#: 
Shattering thundering, it^ roar advances; 

[I moves sky-touching, lurid hues producing, 
Fares too along the earth, the dust up-whirling. 


2 _ The hosts of Vuta follow close thereafter, 

And haste to him as women to their tryeiing+ 

With them united, on the self-same chariot. 

The godp the King of all this world, speeds onward. 

;h Proceeding on the pathways throngh the mid-air, 
Never on any day halts he his chariot. 


■ Fnm rf v. hlo- '. p.*ibty ****** w!lL lAL ud We*r». 

Vtja ■„ rf'nti fa, in ih* Atni* (Fug* 13) « wlnJ ^ 

bf Mudi F . 

1 MuiEDiKlb VS4. UK ,. VR o i \|q n 

ig-, i hr WLndi&m of Griffith, UK. II. ™; and tfpttn-U. -in tr 

ami 13 B. 02. 
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The first-born, frtewl of waters, order-loving V- 
When? wjib ho born and whence obtained he licing t 

i. As breath of goda s and germ of nil creation, 

Wanders tills god according to his pleasure. 

His sound is heard, hut no one sees his likeness; 

That Vain lei us worship with oblation. 

The following comments may be made:- 

a) Of all the forces of nature wind is the most 
restless. It never halts (X. 168, 3). The constant movement 
of the air is more palpable than that of any other element. 
Hence niyvhmt ‘drawn by a team’ is a characteristic epithet 
of Vfiyu, for he is always travelling about, of course, with 
carriage and span. Besides the gentle breeze, there are 
found to-day three types of wind in the Vedic area, wind 
accompanying dust-storms, wind that blows up the monsoon, 
and wind that accompanies the rain-storm. It may he that 
all arc referred to in the hymn to V«ta. There is mention 
of the wind that whirls up the dust, and VBta as 'the order- 
loving friend of waters* may be, as suggested by Hopkins, 
the wind that “brings the monsoon-clouds in due season"*. 
The wind whose sound is thunder, which touches the sky 
and produces the lurid lightning hues, is clearly the wind 
that accompanies thunder and lightning. Vfiyu, as the 
gentle morning zephyr, breathes upon Usss, the Lady 
Bountiful, and awakens her, as *n lover wakes his sleeping 
love*. 

b) To wake up U*as is to make the dawns to shine 
and illumine heaven and earth. Close connection between 
the morning breeze and the morning dawn; and hence for 
Vedic thought a causal relation between the two. The 
morning breeze, as starting up first, is naturally conceived 
as the cause of the dawn. Since then Vfiyu wakes up U?as, 
it is for him, i. e. on his behalf, that the radiant downs in 


5 riii i mi h ■ d« rfidjpo# Iisnl fif villi S(J r ' 2 \, 

I in yjj, fi7p 2 VITA La called ihr Urt&lh fitma*} of Vin,fla 
1 ros. 4?, 
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thu far distance -broaden out goodly garments in wondrous 

beams' 1 . _ , 

cj Vuju in six or seven hymns is joined with Indrn 

us a dual divinity in the form indra-Vnyit. This dose 
connection with Yayu - Wind' helps to determine the place 
and function of Indra, one of the moat ‘opaque' of all the 
god a. As Lightning and Wind co-operate in tho thunder¬ 
storm, so Indra and Vitya ride on the same car* *, a mytho¬ 
logical expression for united function. This union of Indra 
and Viiyu explains why either of them may represent the 
deities of the atmosphere in the later \edie triad 1 * 

tfy The first draught of Soma is Vilyu's share l . Is 
this a merely ritualistic detail, or the reflexion of the fact 
that the monsoon-wind regularly precedes the monsoon 
aod a blast of wind usually initiates a thunder-storm V If 
Viiyu becomes active before Indra, then he must have hud 
the prior Soma-drought* The violence of both must have 
scorned to the Vedic Indians to indicate exhilaration with 
Sonia. 

ej The diflemiPG between collective wind and 
individual gusts or blasts of wind Menus to bp suggested 
by the varying number of the cure and teams of 
In one place Viiyu is said to have two horses (L 134, 31 
and a shining, wide-gleaming, heaven-touching enr: 10 
other places, 99, 190 or 1000 horses, and 1000 cars . As 
Agni is related to the agnis, Soma to the soma-drops, and 
Indra to the Maruts, so would it ho natural for Viiyu 
-Wind’ to bo related to the winds (of. II* 11, 1* for 
i^yavah). The difficult word m{ah e 'expansions', develop¬ 
ments', -divisions', must refer either to tho individual 


1 yet? literal Hunt! npunitive w-mcnU, 

7 YIjtj fas ludra *1 hts diutoki-r f IV, iO, - ; ‘10, -)■ 

*p, 151. 

* I. 1^4. \ r (|j 125, I] IV, 40, l r *h- 
MV- 40, 3; 48* t i n- 4i« I- 

1 X, 10B, 2 (oolj 1 h&rt Lp Qw). The m>.'4niiLpa are iltrirpJ dicfireticsHp bw 
EIhw of verb*! form ifi-nfA* 1 - 
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blasts which form the host of Yuyn \ or to the natural 
concomitants of wind such as the waters *' etc, or to both, 

0 The wind presents itself ns a mysterious dement 1 . 
Tt wanders where it listeth, Its sound is heard, but no 
one sees its form * m That is to say, its t hoop baity is In 
terma of sound, not in terms of sight* Its origin is 
uncertain. Once it is called the child of heaven and 
earth (VIL BO, and again it is said to have sprung from 
the breath (prana) of the world-giant (X 90,13). Hence 
in the late hymn (X. 16^ 3) the question is raised; * Where 
was he bom, and whence obtained he being?' 

g) The hygienic and vital aspects of wind were well 
known to the Yedie Indians, They knew that air is the 
condition of life and air in motion the condition of health. 
If there were terrible activities of VJIta, in which he 
'generated the Hnruts from the wombs of heaven P T that is, 
sent forth his brood of winds to accompany the thunder¬ 
storm P shattering trees and whirling up dust, there were 
also gracious 1 and remedial activities. Vatft wafts healing 
and prolongs life* for in his house is the treasure of im¬ 
mortality (X. lSS) ft . It is from this point of view that 
Vsta is called the source of the world and the father of 
men, yep the very 4 breath * * 7 * 9 of the gods. If then the Greek 


? ,S?3Ju3r H 03T. ‘fiium' (T); IIoplcunN, ION, II 1 form* of VSla 1 ; BlfloinJfLel4 r 

by. 155 . ■Wist, nr Yftfia'. 

7 Sit ilJElcfctruMb, J.H- *M , ‘Vk\&* &LhjLna*; jus-l Maj-JmirEl, VES. -J] 7, k far*b 

of ViU*' + 

9 Cf- John III. H ; J| The wind blowefl, vrher* it will. ji mI ihou hrami tb* td sor 
thereof, bat knowc*! rn>t wtcnL** 1 it roEB£th r wnl irhitier it fMifa? » Ee ewij mt 
IhMl Ls bum of I hi Sjtfrft M . Ni ^ tint both ' wmJ ' ami r .Sj>idt F Uindate ibe Mffl* 

* Cf< I- pel. 41: 'The puli [or «3n^ dAs-Jjf) of V*yn a pc^ivciJ, noi bis 

form 1 * 

1 Id Vlll; 2S, L f :s Vijn has thr <r f ilhci ^rn; tf. V| |L JS„ U-* 

* M Mfr pJI, VM. 

7 uimw X. L SO, 4. VSyu-Vita wcwld Stfjn, ■u^rdiTa^y, to be nonetted with 
liar if lhiIiii flvlnw 1 of tiju /Vflwt Hf ■ Viiil ESrcitbsT 


IP 
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word for wind furnishes in the New Testament a name 
for the Holy Spirit, we need not wonder that the Vedic 
Indians also found in VSyu-Vutu the symbol of n trail- 
scendent reality. 

o A pah. — T ho Waters are prai Bed in foil r en tire hymns'. 
Thoir personification is very slightp not more than that of 
Pfithivl 1 Earth", The following i s Professor Msedonell’s 
metrical translation of VIL 49 1 :— 

s. With ocean for their chief they flow unresting; 

From the aerial flood they hasten cleansing e 
F or whom the mighty Iiidn’a boll cut channels 
Here may those Waters, goddesses, preserve me. 

2. Waters that come from heaven or run in channels 
Dug out, or flow spontaneously by nature, 

That, clear and pure* * have as their goal the ocean; 

Here may those Waters, goddess, preserve me. 

3. In midst of whom King Varupa is moving, 

And, looking dowiii surveys aten^a truth and falsehood ; 
Who clear and purifying, drip with sweetneas; 

Here may those Waters, goddesses, preserve me. 

4. In whom King Varuga, In whom, too, Soma, 

In whom the All-gods drink exalted vigour; 

Into whom Agni, friend of all, has entered; 

Her* may those Waters, goddesses, preserve me. 

The following comments may bo made:— 

a) It ik the heavenly waters that are celebrated in 
this hymn, but not perhaps to the exclusion of the earthly p . 
Their place is beside the sun. King Vanina moves in 
their midst Indra with his holt dug out their chanmfo*, 
and ApWm Nap at, ‘Child of the Waters 1 , the lightning form 

8 VII. 47, 33: X. 0, 30. 

4 HR. B3, if, Hillrhrmiiijt, E.R- TO 

EUntiiuclioa brtwLTD ih# to the Jirmamcnl* «*d the Wllert 

'nadn Um? finUISftfl’ Sm ciot jury clrvJy dmWA, m tlLftt in Lite 
(T. S-) 1 Ih l tiltfi ntv mrkoGrd as kdTrttrfisJ eldtLW only- 

*Thr ttJeiwK* in VII. 47. 4 uni 40 + I lo Imlm'n diftgiiig with hti bolt Un fc 
H-honnela of iht wnfo-j* may h* 3>hI lfll*rprfi«d fl* alludim; I* the licaTmly wiileni- 
h i- :u 3 eitc nnioffi by nxiaJ-TL'T, whta Indra ;i* rtpfwfllnl as hrikflriiifl «i K th* 

• ■hifinds Gf Uh? Vlpif and Sdtudn till. 33, ?E]|* 
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of Agni, ‘Without fuel shines among them' 1 . At the same 
time the waters are represented as flowing in channels^ 
Datum! or artificial, and as having the ocean for their 
goal 

b) The waters are naturally conceived us feminine*. 
They arc mothers, young women (or wives\ and goddesses. 
As mothers they generate Agni in his lightning form as 
tho 'Child of Waters’ (X, 91, 6) as well as in his earthly 
form. They have most auspicious fluid, which they are 
besought as loving mothers to give. They are most 
motherly, the sources of everything both fixed and moving. 
In their union with the Soma juice, in order to provide 
the Indra-drinkthe waters are compared with young 
women: 

Those in whom Sams joys and is delighted, 

As a young man with fair and pleasant damsels. 

■ **#■■ **** «-.. 

So maidens bow before the youthful gallant, 

Who comes with love to them who yearn to meet Mm 1 , 
X. 3() r EH? (Griffith** translation). 

€} The waters are wealthy, that is, in a pregnant 
sense, wealth-giving^ They are mistresses of boon^ and 
come bringing ghee r milk and honey (X 9 P 5; 30* 13), The 
waters may he called wealth-giving either na fertilizing 
tho earth and causing abundant harvests, or, more probably, 
as a constituent ot the Soma drink* delighting Indra and 
the other gods and sc inciting them to give boons. It is 
not the waters as such* but the waters as mixed with Soma 
that are praised in VIT 49, i and X 30. 

1 1+ n r 17; TIL 4tip 1,44114 30, 4* 

r Even hat the Ttl&rtuw m*v Eh* to ihr hcavtnlf nntein a* i l&rr rJ H f out bj 
the boH of ItriJim, or ftlfitiK *pontnin«jiin|y whbmil BIn- jmnpnien t of ihtLddcir 

Afiol 

* Wiiii .ijNift H WjUub 1 we OWUjkuv i yamf.-. lii * 1 nwrrwTrn iMwm or 

4miiIiano< Hhi JjLWO-^ionmi- 

* fodra-piiim VJJ. 47 t l i. X :t0, 

6 Nut-i- tLe f^TjdqC^A for It-IaaJ iuiilLi^m m irt Ur- Kv. 

*rtrati X. fJO, H, 12, H. TliLi i'plfibrt ii aiit to ria. 1 , in Ihe bounti¬ 
ful of tht Djlwt. 
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d) The waters are nourishing! strengthftniug, life- 
giving, Theirs is the. 'wave of nourishment' (Vfl, 47 p 1), 
They furnish drink to men and are a constituent of the 
drink of Indra (X. % 4; VIL 4T P U » is only nn extension 
of the as me idea* * when the waters are called medicinal^ 
and are conceived as the source of healing and immortality, 

Amrit 1 is in the waters, in Lhem medicine, I, 23, tfc 

The floods, arc all-medicinal- I. 23* 20, 

Ye waters, teem with medicine. 

To keep my hody ^afo from harm, 

So that I long may see the sun, I, 23, 21. 

Ye waters are most motherly physicians*, VL 50, 7. 

e) The waters cleanse and purify: — 
Hundredfold-cleansing* in their nature Joyful, 

To paths of gods the goddesses move forward; 

Never infringe they Indra's ordinances. VII. 47. 3, 

Let the floods motherly, the waters, cleanse us, 

Parity us with oil 3 , the oH-reUncra; 

For they hear off all stain, the goddess waters. 

Crp from them come I purified and brightened. X. 17, 10. 

It is the extension by analogy from physical cleansing to 
moral cleansing that explains the following prayer: — 

Whatever evil is in me, 

If I 'gainst any have done wrong. 

Or told n Jie and ^worn to it* 

Ye waters, hear it far from me. L 23, 22 = X. !), 8, 

The waters are associated with Yanuja who distinguishes 
between Truth and falsehood (VTL 4% 3), Hence they 
boar away 1 not only the defilement of the flesh |X + 17 T 10), 
hut also such spirit-defiling sins a* violence and lying, 

1 With thv j|™ n'l thpi haw ll* hotue iti Lhe waters the 'Ll dog water 1 

Mad 'the water oF Lifi?' of Jobi IV. ll> rvnd EoTtJjLflm XXII- 17. 

1 Dtn^ltsa Ihr *[>nin C paint m all these wai I be upfeekBR *r 

ihff fiUl Eiml £if vilKir an-i of its h^etiw value, 

* The en^Erifn nf rw hiding: the whole? body with oil for HMfledial, •r-toijaiaif awl 
sHnimchtaJ pmpopn is (vinnpn in End!* to iht* ilay- 

*pra r ah X, S, 17. 10. CX " llahM ihe J «nmh flf Otd* U*nl tmlH* WW 
the Mi of thfi will' p —John I- 2 #. Nob thi cowptlctl, famm f«blj bold, 
<pf a " fountain o^nnl r , ... *.. for sin tnd for niinliimw fF (Eech- Xllb 0 * 
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3, Ritdeu. — Distinctly n subordinate go4 r being cele¬ 
brated in only three entire hymns \ but important as being 
the Vedic anticipation of £iva p The third person of the 
Hindu TrimCirti, As the later £ivn with hie phallic symbol 
is more like n Dravfdian demon than an Aryan dove* * so 
the Rigvedic Rndra 1 is the most demonic of all the early 
^ods. He may have absorbed aboriginal elements from 
the very beginning. With Pusan alone he wears Ills hair 
braided 1 , possibly a sign of Pusa or Sfidra influence. Men 
so dreaded the fearsome Rudra that tho adjective &iva* 

* auspicious 1 was attached to him as a euphemistic epithet. 

7b Rudra i // T 33 K ■ 

1. Let thy goodwill, sire or the HatuIb, ranch us; 

From the sun's sight remove us nol, O Rudra. 

In mercy may Use hero spare our horses; 

May we with offspring, Rudra p be prolific. 

2. Through those in cat wholesome rcmedfCH by thee given. 
Rml rn„ I would attain a hundred winters. 

Drive far away from tis distress and hatred, 

Diseases drive away in all directions* 

3. Of what is born thou art ihe best In gIojy p 
Belt-wiolding Rudra, mightiest of ihe mighty* 

Across distresses ferry us in safely, 

Repel ihou from ns all attacks of mischief. 

4. May we not anger thee, O mighty Rudra, 

With worship poor p ill-praise,, joint-invocation* 

By remedies do thou raise up our heroce, 

l hear thou art the best of all physicians. 

5* Rudra invoked with gifts and invocations 
1 would pro|JttJ4te with hymns and praises, 


J If. Vlf. JO; 1. 114. 

1 Dirivfti PLihrr from rw4 * lo cry', IsptjiM 1 1 Utiwli^r 1 ^ivini) p rtr wscordSajj lo 
H^hc] (VO- f. R 7> frfiJii the hy|Kj4lNci3i. , »l iwt rM! - l* be ruddy'. Both in tuning 

*rt ?□ i I u.1 ■]>'- 

1- IH h 3 h &J vt. M p 2 : IX. 0?, n. fy Falfc Udu I- lATr. 

1 €f* Ik ilnilJij' Draridlm null *c r iff. *Jrt * »d, ‘ ruddy p . E& A. C. Q*jlflo r 
Thf Hif irJu rifti'f LWlf Hittfjwn, 1013:, p|j. 70-78 

A AfAuavlruIpnfnl b- nu4fc of Hprvi^l iacIfliEcdiHS (V ibr EruudMi-™ nt 
M(lkhounJl. LR. B&-07, nmt Mui-d.rbrH, VRS. 54*7 naA J?M 55-WL 
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Gracious* fair-lipped, accessible, and ruddy. 

May he subject up not to hi* fierce anger. 

G. Me begging succour has the bull made happy* 

By hie puissant strength, he girt with Maruts* 

Shade in the heal, a a HwerOj I would attain to. 

Would fain, uninjured, win the grace of Rudra. 

7. Where is that gracious hand of thine, 0 Rudra, 
Which is for us medicinal and cooling7 
Bearer nwny of harm by god a inflicted, 

Bo thou, O Bull, com passionate to mt ward* 

8. I for the bud, the ruddy-brown and whitish. 

Mightily voice a mighty panegyric. 

Adore the radiant one with lowly worship. 

We praise the name, the terrible name of Budra, 

9. With firm limbs, multiform, the strong, the ruddy, 
Ham decked himself with jewels bright and golden. 
From Rudra* ibis great universe^ ruler, 

[jCt not divine dominion over vanish* 

10* Worthy art thou then bearcat bow and arrows, 

And thine adorable ullnjolourod necklace. 

Worthy art thou that wfcldest all thi» terror; 
Theresa nothing mightier Ihnn thou* ^ Rudra- 

It. Praise him the famous, youthful, and car-scaled. 
Like dntd beast pouncing on hi* prey, the mighty- 
Be kind, when lauded, to the singer, Rndra; 

Than ns some other may thy missiles lay low* 

12, Even as a mn bows down in reverence lowly 
What time his sire draws nigli with kindly grating, 
So praise I the true lord, who givetli richly; 

To us thou grantost remedies when landed. 

13. Your remedies, O Maruts, that are cleansing, 

That are most wholesome, mighly ones, and helpful. 
Those that our father Mann hath selected, 

Those I desire, yea Rudm^s balm and healing- 

14, May Riulra'a missile turn aside and pass us, 

May the vast ill-wili of the fierce one spare us; 

Reins thy bow-string for our liberal patrons, 

O bounteous one P bo kind to our descendants, 

15 . So, bull, that hero art ruddy-brown and fardauied, 
Since thnu t O god, art noil her wroth nor slay eat, 

To tMn our invocation be attentive* 

We would with strong sons apeak aloud-at worship* 
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Comments; — 

a) Rudra ia the father of the group of gods known 
variously as Rudra % Rudrlya* and Mamts. The Maritts 
in the Rv. are clearly storm-gods, compounded of storm - 
winds,, Lightning-flashes and showers of rain. As such they 
arc closely associated with Indra 1 * * 4 , There is a family 
resemblance between Rudra and the Bin ruts in that both 
father ond sorts wear ornaments of gold (the lightning 
flashes f t, are armed with weapons especially with bow and 
arrow* are besought to avert their cow- and maipslaying 
stroke : t and are rich in healing remedies % The original 
conception of Rudra would p then* scent to have covered 
(l not the storm pure and simple, but rather its baleful sido 
iu the destructive agency of lightning” 1 . 

bj Rudra is not described in the same terms as Indra, 
He is never represented as slaying Vjitrs, nor is the 
characteristic epithet of Indra, vajrab8hu t * bolt-armed' 
applied to Rudra more than once r< . There are in fact 
three kinds of lightning mentioned in the Rv. as judged 
by its effects, Indra with his bolt slays the cloud-demon 
Vritra and releases the waters. So whenever peals of 
thunder and flashes of lightning are followed by a down¬ 
pour of rflin r it is IndrcTs work. Secondly, whenever there 
is lightning, thunder, hailstorm or mist\ without rain or 
with only a few drops of rmn t then it is the work of 
YfLfcra* for Vj-itm clothes himself in the habiliments of 
Indra* and would appear as 'an angel of light . Thirdly, 


1 p 202 1 r. 

* U 314. to; vn, w r Up 

1 IT, 33, 13. Tfcn! r*mpdjca ■ppeur <4 tlic wakw, (of ill* Mtsvln ‘rain 

down wmlnffl.«/--- O'- 1 *)» 

4 Hutiml!, VM> "*r 
w II, 33 5 

* A# » oli™ flowm ^-wiib Juft slam* i*. ihe Pun.jmb (rtim M«wti 

to Juic- 

T €f r L 32 p 13- 
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whenever the lightning strikes man Or beast-, it is the 
work of Rudra. Indra's bolt is beuofieenl, since he smites 
only the foes, demonic or human of his worshippers* but 
the arrow of Rudra is maleficent, Rudra thus partakes 
of the nature of both Indrn and Vritra, being both divine 
and demonic, 

e) While ‘the destructive agency of lightning' is to 
be regarded as Rudra's original sphere and function, there 
|s no ground for limiting it to this. There probably was 
a very early extension by analogy. H Rudra Trad at firat 
the one who hurls the destructive Lightning-dart, later, a* 
the Aryans advanced further into the Punjab* he may have 
been thought of as hurling the dart of sunstroke 1 * 3 4 — that 
very real peril in India—or as hurling the darts of illness 
and disease in general 1 . Such an extension of function 
would be congruous with Rudra 1 * original activity, and in 
the light of Rudm’s character as depicted in the literature 
of the Yajurveda period must have taken place sooner or 
later. The numerous references in II- 33 to diseases and 
remedies would seem to indicate that such an extension 
of Eudra'e functions may have occurred well within the 
Rigvcdic period. 

d) Some one has said that the gods are the first 
philosophy. It is equally true that they are the first and 
earliest science. For the mythical conceptions which early 
mankind formed concerning them "represent the conjectural 
science of a primitive menial conditionThe Yedic 
Indians knew' from experience that certain things in nature 


i Kcar ihr nuibor'i hrsouc in Ibe V- A- boMt ind) jiaiI tUile h*re b«n 
kilW by liuhtnlDSf- 

■ SagEroArd* jKihiipfls. bj thr n*e flJ u> U- VJ, U* r SW+ 

3 Bofji Olden tag 0"V “J1 ) And HlUobmEHlf ItiS ffp) impMftf 

RinIfA'a wilb Oldrnli-rij mr*rdnJK him u a Rod af Kianiitain 

And fotrsi, wliton? liir iHjiIu of disease -iltn-uk mruLkltid, a^d Uil^brTLDdl 

bim irti|toiisilile far “Mu* sickly kmw4i mLiufllutelj following Hu- r*Lafl, whfn 
every one l* ly^miccn down i*JUi ^vcf, 

4 Up^lOBeJ], VM. I* 
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were wholesome, vitalizing, remedial, e. tj. water, wind and 
storm. A storm accompanied by lightning, wind and rain 
dears the murky dust-laden air of the Punjab and gives a 
new sense of freshness and vitality. So the Vedic singer 
said: ‘Vflta wafts healing’; ‘the Manila have pure, 

wholesome, vitalizing remedies’; Rudra, the father of the 
Manila, is ‘the greatest physician of physicians’; Senna, the 
drink of immortality, is * medicine for a sick manSoma- 
Rudru together ‘drive away illness’; the Asvins (so mysterious 
to us) are ‘physicians with remedies’; and Varuoa, 
the august Deity, has ‘a hundred, a thousand medicines’. 

fn the long list of Vedic gods of healing, namely Rudra, 
Ihe Maruis, Vatn, "Waters, Soma, Soma-Rudra, Alvins and 
Varuga, ft is probable that in nearly every case we have 
to do with water. It is an ingredient of the Sonia-liquor, 
and the honey of the Asvins may have been the morning 
dew. It is possible, however, that the remedies that are 
contained in the waters refer in part at least to the plants 
and herbs which owe their existence to the waters; and 
which are used for either medicines, or chirms or for 
both 1 . The gods of healing are ‘departmental gods’, and 
yet in the matter of healing ministry there is overlapping 
of function. Each of seven or eight Vedic gods is a healer. 
fn this way were expressed the hygienic experience and 
judgments of the time. Thus natural phenomena of 
hygienic value transfigured and personalized as gods are 
conceived after the manner of human physicians with their 
remedies. Indirectly, then, we may learn through these 
pictures of divine physicians something about human 
physicians in the Vedic age. 

It may be that Rudra, who is fairly ‘opaque*, represents 
the coalescence of more than one god*. In fact, when the 

1 Wo may Ebc great tjmUl in Kerelilinn ft! ll » ii™ * lttr °f tifr , 

an bath u*|r» at which fin the "tree af ihr? Ie»™ nt which were “ tor the 

tcalinF tk in**'- i3LU’ 1-2^ 

ElnpfcLn* *ION- ilfl) wb* regard ^ pombiniUon at & v*cLi r 

htiinji’piH] n.1 jit II \tt$X iborigionJ 
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pantheon was in such unstable equilibrium as it was in 
the Vedic age, there were constantly functioning the 
contrasted processes of separation and combination. A 
god (like Agni) might cast off an opitliot (like rudra'}, 
which would become a separate god, But the epithet in 
order to find a 'local habitation’ may be thought of as 
attaching itself to another god or god Ling, Hence it is 
altogether possible that diverse elements have been brought 
under the name of Rudra. This is suggested by the 
differing views as to ids nature that are held by such 
scholars as Weber, Schrceder, Oldenberg, Hillebraiidt and 
Macdoncll. 

e) Notwithstanding Rudra’s maleficent character, he 
is appealed to as a god of grace. As *tho bearer away of 
harm by gods inflicted’ (IL 33, 7) ho is besought to avert 
the anger of the gods (I. 114, 4)’, This is the Itigvedic 
analogue of the grace of Siva as expressed in the famous 
lines of the Tirumsagain,: 

“Thou mwPst roe thine: didst fiery poison eat, pitying poor souls. 

That I might thine ambrosia taste, — I, meanest one’”. 

4 . Apam Napat, Trita Aptta, M atari it van, Aiiibudeixta 
and A>a Ekapad may be dismissed with few words. They 
tire in general to be regarded ns ‘mythological synonyms’ 
of Indra and Rudrn, interpreted as the lightning*. Ap3m 
Knp£t and Trila Aptyn go back to the Indo-Iranian period. 
These two with Mntarisvan lira sometimes identified with 
Agni, especially in his aerial form. All are invoked only 
incidentally in scattered verses, except ApSm Napat who 
is celebrated in one whole hymn, of which n few stanzas 
are here reproduced: - 


i Riui.ni uvnni ft* xa lUribalc of both Atfni and. !br Aivi-M, 

1 Doubt lean thimajjk the hiittfifl of dtafticf inflicted by the pxta- 
* Mat-picul, IT. IT5, 

*qr, siacdoikeu, vii. a?-74. 
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To A paw Napat * l , JI. 3& 

Him the young man ilifi youthful maiden waters 
Unsmiling eirefe round, make bright and shining. 

He with dear flames shines bountifully upon ll*, 
Ghec-mantlcd, without fuel, in the waters'. 

8 . Who in the waters with his heavenly splendour 
Shines widely forth, eternal, order-loving: 

The plants and other beings as Ms branches 
Do propagate themselves with dE their offspring, 

3. Son of the waters, lie the lap hath mounted 
Of (waters) prone, erect he T dad in lightning- 
Bearing his lofty and transcendent greatness 
The golden~hued and swift streams flow around him* 

JO. He is of golden form, of golden aspect: 

The goldon-hued is he, the son of waters i 
To him born from a golden womb, when seid^il. 

The givers of gohbgifts present oblation. 

13. In them the bull a germ haa generated; 

He as a child sucks them, in turn they k\m him. 

He son of waters of unfading colour. 

Works here on earth as with another's body. 

14. Him stationed in this highest place and sinning 
For nye with uudimnied rays, the waters bringing 
Ghee to their son as food,—the nimble waters 
Themselves with all their garments fly around him. 

Here the cloud-born lightning is represented as sur¬ 
rounded by the lady waters, vary much as the youth Some 
sports 1 with the maiden waters. Wo are reminded also 
that the Marnts are born of Pfi the mottled storm- 
cloud, and that Pnrjanyn is the personification of the rain- 
olond + 

C\ Terrestrial Oods, 

Prithiv I, Agnii ffrihagpaii and Soma have already toet-n 
considered. There remains only the treatment of Sarnsvatl 


1 Otanpsw the EnJid’l h tfoti-H of I, V|LS. 0 &.TA End iIB. <**«■ 

i Thii uumpdi Eli: *t 6n JfrtffM. ud the Clapfc !■ «* thit 

rrpre«nuti<m# inftnenced (hr- coon* <*f Use Kri*na LefS^nd? 
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and the Rivers with seme reference to deified mountains, 
forests, trees and plants. 

1 Sakasvati and the Rivers. The heavenly ami the 
earthly waters are not shut off from each ^er in water- 
tight compartments; each class involves the other. The 
heavenly waters fall in the form of rain, and rim in the 
rivers to the sea, while the earthly waters owe tl^r origin 

to the heavenly. In the famous ^ndhdnU hymn (X- To) 
there is the following interesting catalogue of the rivers: 

6. favour ye this my laud, O Gartga, Ynmnns, 

Sarnnvzui and Suludri and I'aru?ni; 

Marudvridha with Anikni and Vilasia, 

O Arjikiyu with Sygonia hoar my cry- 
Fi rs t with Trisiamn thou, uni led to flow forth, 

With Rasa and Susanu and with Svetyfi here, 

O Sind bit, with Kubha and ’with Hchatnu joined. 

Thou seek cat in Ibv course Krumu and Gomati. 


The list begins with the GangS on the east and ends 
with the Sindhu and its tributaries on the west \ In view 
of this order it would ho most natural to think of the 
composition of the hymn as having taken place at the 
eastern end of the Rigvedie world % perhaps on the Saras vat I 
or even in the region lying between the Gangfi and the 
Yamuna, the present Sahiimiipur District. The Snrasvatt 
is clearly distinguished from the Sindlm, and its situation 
between the Yamuna nod tlie Sutudrl identifies it beyond 
question with the modern Sarsiiti near Thflnesnr. The 
Rindliu as the chief of the great river system of the Punjab 
ig singled out for special praises as follows: 


3. To heaven ascends her roar on high above the earth. 
With b hi miner she displays her endless vehemence; 


’O'. Stir A- Stein. Some hictr Samn in l*r Ili</trda, JKAS J*h. 191 , r 
"Tlin wndyci* of [he dvtr tLimia Hir’d in <n*r non hns firoved ih»l 

I raving uiile the rtlll nDartiin irjlklft lh*i follow r«b other in Ariel Older tran 
eait to htH". 

1 Cf- YedEt* IhlL djc antler FtfiuJd; "Tbe mreri«i of tb* naifw? ifl 1 h* 
pomte Vi tli* Pub jab doe hinring been tbr ifaJ ociiriEy nf lilt i^mter jwrt oJ 

Hi? Vcdic Indiini^ 
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AB showers of min that break lorth thundering from a cloud, 
So 1 Sindliu rushes onward bellowing liken bull- 
1. Like mothers to their calves, like milch-tinc with their milk. 
So, Sindim. unto thee the roaring rivers run. 

EyVi ft* a warrior monarch leads I)is army's wings, 

So 1 cadest thou the rivers, moving at their head. 

7-8. Most active of the active, Sindhu, undeceived, 

Like a mare splendid, like a woman fair to see. 

Good steeds has Sindh u, goodly ears ami goodly robes. 
Golden is she. wcU-fashloned, rich in ample wealth ’. 

These stanzas furnish a commentary on the sixth s tRf> 2 a, 
which describes the relation which exists between Siodliu 
and her tributary streams. There is the description of n 
mighty river which is fed by branches on both sides, the 
Sindhu controlling them, just as a warrior king commands 

the two wings of his army. , 

To be compared with ‘the hymn id praise of tbo Rivers 
(X. 76) is ‘ Viivfimitrn’a conversation with the Rivars, I ip't* 
end SutudH OR 33)* As Varies dug the bed of the 
Sindhu, the chief of the rivers, so Indra dug the beds or 
the sister streams VipaS and Sutudn. In both hymns Hie 
rivers arc compared with racing mares and mother cows. 
The personification of the deified rivers is slight, heing 
held in check by their obvious physical character. ^ 

Saras vat] is invoked in three entire hymns of Hie Flv. 
She is regarded as the most worshipful of all the river*, 
being described as 'most mother-like, most river-like, most 
goddess-like’ 1 and us the asuryo or divine one among the 
streams (VII. BE, 1). She is depicted in grandiloquent 
terms as a rushing, powerful flood, that surpasses nil 
other waters in greatness, with her mighty wuves tearing 
away (be heights of the mountains as she moves roaring 


1 Lit. Tfhtn. 

* Griffith 1 * IfaJiilitian wath cJudep*- 
V 1S7 fl 

* VI- ¥ 11 . UtL 

* Or 1 uf iw«*i M 


||, 41. 19 VM- 
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along 1 . In view of the fact that the eastern Sarswatl 
(modern SarsUti) must always have been one of the minor 
rivers of the Punjab, some scholars hold that the Sarasvatl 
in moat passages is to be identified with the Sindhu (Indus)', 
But this, as already shown, is not probable, The basm of 
the Ssraavatl was the last baiting place of the Vedic 
Lodiane before they left the land of the seven rivers' and 
entered the Junma-Ganges area. There is evidence that 
the Aryan tribes were held back for a considerable time 
by the dense aboriginal population which occupied the 
hanks of the Jumna 1 . As in this protracted struggle the 
breed waters of the Jumna must have been a bulwark for 
the aborigines against the Aryans*, so must the Sarasvatl 
have been for (he Aryans against the aborigines, Sarasvatl 
is described as a ‘metal fort’ protecting the Aryan tribes 
and chieftains that dwell upon her bunks, umiter of fees, 
slaying the Parawta* *, and besought by her worshippers 
not to let them go into captivity to strange and distant 
fields 1 . The Sarasvati, as the region where the ‘five 
tribes' tarried longest, was doubtless the centre or gravity 
of the Bigv^’ 0 w ori<L rts banks would be hallowed by 
the composition of hymns and the performance of sacri¬ 
ficial rites, in fact, the river Sarasvatl and its area were 
in sacred ness the Vedic analogue of the later GaiigsT and 
Madhyadesn. The religious significance of that sacred 
stream is indicated by the fact that on its bunks two 
'special' goddesses apparently had their origin, Sitranvati 
'ahe of the Sarasvatl river 1 , and Bharatl, the personified 


» VJ. ei, 2 , ft; V[L U 5 , J. 

i [ D Yu. l Sindhu must MW cilliei lie wftte^ubofiudiifl^ 

^mdha or thr strain SmnuUffli'it t probably (bff tfltor- 

J fnsliniJslj- SanurHlii, bnlndr^ Vipa» P punirfi* Vitasfi Kid BlewHm- 

/ * iTaajj, IE- p- i r] M+ 

i gw Hr- VII, 1 in fof ihe victory *1 Siidi* mad Lhe over fw 

Ibr 

a Pri^IjIi- a |m»|oEl«! ob tht? Yimou A ^ Se« Vp[|p linfox, 

■ vr «1 F 2 h 7 , 12, 14? VII, lp 3; viir *| T lb. 
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Offering of the Bliaratas'. These two goddesses appear in 
conjunction in the AprJ hymns*. Since the area of the 
Sarasvatl river was so important in connection with the 
composition of hymns, the goddess Snrasvatr, as the apo¬ 
theosis of that river, came to be regarded as the inspirer* 
of fair hymns and as the stimulator of good thoughts. 
The transition to the post-Vedic meaning of Sarasvatl as 
goddess of eloquence and wisdom presents no difficulty 1 . 

In relation to the other rivers of the Punjab Sarasvatl 
is called 4 seven-sistered f , 'seven-fold', and ‘one of seven 41 - 
Thcse terms link her up so closely to the whole river 
system of the Punjab, that while she is the genius of the 
Sarasvatl river, she is so in no exclusive sense. She might 
almost bo called the one river-genius as manifested in each 
of the seven rivers. This explains the paradox created by 
the insignificance of the river Sarasvatl as set over against 
tho grandeur of her description. As the Greek artist in 
creating the ideal human figure levied upon the physical 
excellences of all mankind, so Sarasvatl is clothed upon 
with everything that is gracious, striking and terrible in 
any of the Punjab rivers. This tendency to idealization 
WHS doubtless helped by the fact that Saras vail was a name 
that had come down from the Aryan past freighted with 
ancient memories*. 

Sarasvatl, while an earthly stream, has a, heavenly 
origin. She flows from the mountains, the (celestial) ocean. 
She has the celestial Sindhu for her mother. She is called 


* Gldcabrnf, ftV. 24'J- 
■ L tes> G ; It 3i 8 J lit 4, flp 

‘iorjfljfilri L 3, 10. Cfc in Gnrnlri formula 

t Vrtfe wWniH (inurifhesl "bun the Ht« »y*k<a «f Ci<- Punjab, joJt <* 
v n, noarUitd by the Nik Bahylonim whtdoin Ur lir 


Enphntits mpJ Ttgrf*- 

* vi-at, iOi n? Vti- bo, n* 
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b^pd KUaL 

.W » the Sbdha- It «p, Uhw « At - V f. 100 
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pavlravl, probably -daughter of lightning'and is basOUght 
to descend to the sacrifice from the great mountain of the 
sty ! . The celestial origin of Sarasvatl is an anticipation 
of the later doctrine of the celestial origin of Omiga. 

Finally, Saresvatj grants progeny and assists in pro¬ 
creation. DivodJisa was her gift to Vedhrynsva’. Is this 
a reference to the fact that man's seed is watery in nature, 
or does the function assigned to Sarnsvati reveal the con¬ 
sciousness of the need of a larger population on the part 
of the Aryan tribes settled on the Sarasvatl, in order to 
meet in battle the vast multitudes of the aborigines who 
were blocking their way to the fertile territory between 
the Jrnnim and the- Ganges 4 ? 

2 Mountain — A* rivers are conceived as divinely 
animate, so nre the mountains. In various passages the 
mountains are mentioned along witli other deified natural 
objects, such m watery plants trees* eto^ nod also with 
gods like Sari tar, Ahibudhnya and others Once they are 
described as manly, firm-set and rejoicing in food (IIL 54* 
ni Panfata, ‘he of the mountain', is thrice conjoined 
with lodra to form the dual divinity, Indra^Parvflta* 1 , who 
are invoked as -vau-fightora* who smite with their bolt, 
drive on a (jreai car, bring pleasant food, Parvala 
Sometimes monos 1 cloud-mountain * os in II + Hi IS: — 

7. Jndrii, thy bay steeds showing Forth their vigour 
Huve sent u loud cry out that droppeth fatness. 

At once the brow] earth spread herself to take it 4 
Even the cloudy moving mountain rested. 

B. iXo-wn* never ceasing, has the mountain settled t 
Bellowing has it wandered with the mothers'. 

a The ilntirbl of Wdlrf m iraH pa of Fi tv And sIs otmMmk with Uif 
l%btnin^ r 

s TIL 'M\, (J: Mp 2; VI. 4fl, 7; V. 43, It, 

1 II. II, IT; X- t&4, A 

4 Far gprttfrffti m !4«odoadU. YJi. elUte, «ia Vtdit tnfrx* Art. SnraMnt «■ 
s VII- Mr $8: VI. 4% H. 

* L ttS^ 3| I3&* 0: 111. 5$, 1 + 
r Tin- oflrtiiiiL wru*i> 
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Swelling the roar in the fur-distant region*, 

They 1 have a propel wide the blast aent forth by Ifldnu 

(Griffith translation with changes) 

Here the moving, hollowing mountain refers dourly to 
the cloud -mountain of tl in aky. In view of Elm ambiguity, 
Parvata in the compound Indrn-Parvata may refer both 
to terrestrial and to celestial mountain*. Each meaning 
might be an extension by analogy of the other. The 
Himalayas being visible from so large a port of the 
lligvedic habitat of the Aryans musi certainly be covered 
by the term Porvakt, If the cloud-mountain and the 
lightning are joined together in the drama of the thunder¬ 
storm, hardly leas is It true of the Himalaya* and the 
lightning. The monsoon storms often begin hi the Hima¬ 
layas and work backward to the plains. While all waters 
have their ultimate source in the celestial mountains, the 
rivers of the Punjab spring immediately from Ihe Himalayas. 
Thus according to either interpretation Farvatn 1 alone or 
Indra-Parvata are very properly described as 4 rejoicing in 
food* 1 * It is quite in harmony with the Pigvedic conception 
of the mountains as divine that according to later Hindu 
thought the high peaks of the Himalayas arc regarded, 
like Sinai and Olympus, as the seat of the god*. 

3. Forests, Pcaxts axo TfctfES, Arayytini *sbe of the 
wild-wood 1 , a jungle goddess, is celebrated in X. I46 1 - - 

L O Jungle timid, O Jungle maid, 

HctbJnks that thou hast lost thy way; 

DoFl net ask for the village? Why? 

Alarm has disced thee, has it net? 

•2, When up the Frijfaraca'tf* flail 
The deefia* makes answering cry 
With cymbal a dancing, aa it were. 

Then doe* the wildwood maiden thrill. 

* ManUl. 

1 la Ujp 111 ^4. 9i>- 

1 Cf, Olden U*t* 25S ^ 

4 Cf. the bwMlaUcwu ol milebrjmdE. M: IS0-1M. uni Jiioloiail. Hfl. S Us2- 
iilfnCfied P**iitvly md in-1 pirrni 
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3. Yonder, the catfl* grazt, moth inks, 

Ami wlmt seem* Ifko a house appears; 

And then flt eve the Jung]# maid 
Someth to start the creaking wains 1 . 

4 . Hot SKsmo orie ^8lls his cow to him t 
Another ihero has felled a tree; 

At eve the dweller in the wood 

Thinks to himself, some one has screamed, 

6, The Jungle maiden never harm a F 
Unless another is too bold ; 
trk} after eating of sweet fruit 
A man at will may safely r#sL 

KL Sweet-scented p redolent of balin P 
Apart from tillage, fall of food, 

Of all wild bfttai* the mother, too 1 , 

Her have 1 praised, the Jungle maid* 

The peraunificatioii of Arimyiiyi is very flight* foi in 
v, 4 the same word means simply 'jungle'. The Jungle 
maid as the spirit of forest solitude is addressed in a 
chaffing bantering manner as one who is shy and fearful, 
having lost her way in the mazes of the forest, She is 
harmless* unless one becomes toe intimate with her gloomy 
recesses or encounters her children the wild beasts. The 
thousand and one eerie sounds Mint are heard at night in 
a forest are vividly described- Our thought® go forward 
to the Irony** 03 or * Forflst treatises' of a later time, 
when the forests wore the home of hermits. 

Plants (otadhi), ns divine, are invoked in one whole 
hymn (XL &7J, where they are described as mothers and 
goddesses, with Soma as their King, It is uncertain how 
far the healing virtues of plants are celebrated in this 
hymn, and how far their uses in connection with magic. 
The hymn itself looks like a charm for the purpose of 
no reining a disease-demon. Of course, the medicinal use 
of plants receives due recognition _ 

i oftgn trml by sight hi IwMij to d« hoi of U>* daj- 
f xht |>iinf at Tit"- fmm wUth Army Ini 'fOMSt' b t*lhd thr flt tb‘‘ 

ortaO, a olcfiDiu- 

1 Oldentwre, RV, 255, o. 3- 
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He who hath gtore of herb* at hand, 

* Like kings anud a crowd of man.— 

Phytidan 10 that $agc'ri mm**, 

Fien d -slayer, chaser of d tarns** (G riffitlfa ira n jJjttoil.) 

Large trees * 1 wore sometimes invoked as gods especially 
in connection with the deified Mountains and Waters 1 3 * . 
Such were the Akvaiihn and the Farna\ from which sacri¬ 
ficial vessels were made. The wood work of a chariot is 
frequently called mnaspati*; go also is yupa, the - post 5 to 
which the sacrificial victim is tied \ In the Apr] hymns 
Vanaspnii is regularly invoked in the verse next to the 
lust* and in the same verse Samitar "divine butcher' is 
mentioned V In IX L 8 f l t 3 P 6 P 11 the Ifftpa is expressly 
referred to under the name of vamispati, ^ tree 17 . In this 
hymn Yanaspnti is described as hewn out with on axe 
(w. 0, I l) p erected U-Sj G), purified (5i anointed (Ijp and 
well'robed with a cord or garland (4). The deified sacri¬ 
ficial Foet * represents the apotheosis of an accessory of 
the divine. As Agni, the sacrificial fire, received apotheosis 
because of his connection with the worship of the god^ so 
is It with Vanci&ptftb the sacrificial post. Hence Yanaspsti 
as divine is implored in the same hymn to grant wealth 
(t f 0i with children (2 P 6), to drive away poverty (*2% and 

to give splendour (3) and good fortune (% Ii)» 

« — s ---- 

1 FffPUIftpflK 'foiMt'larl't , 

* VJL 34, 23- X 114, 8 s Yak V[, I- 

3 X. W? H &. Frhh Ci r Kimiuka ud &nlmiili t-Jiunni wm* ra-Adr, X. 20, 

+ 1L 37. 3: til. S3, 20, «tr. 

'(Mmbax, RV. MX, 255-2S7, ud &JEK. XLVi. 12. JS2-2S&- 

1 It 3 , 30 ; HI 4 . I 0 i VII* % 10 - 

f W> m*? mtnpire ibr T- o* ot ‘tort' (<!■! 131- 13 ; I Piiti IL 24} for 

■ Id the uuiir mj tbc l iw of iTarini ii lefeml to M it It htiA 

reftriffd » kind of MTnh»prrfh«hds : 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE ESCHATOLOGY OF TflF RIGYEPA* 

l t As an introduction to the subject there it* har& 
presented u translation of the great Funeral Hymn 1 X. H. 
addressed to Tama: 

I, Him who haw passed away along the mighty steeps* 

And has spied mil the path for many mortal^ 

Vivas vnTit + s tjon, convener of the peoples-, 

Yams the King, present thou with oblation. 

2; Yam a was first to find for ua the pathway, 

A way that from ns never can be taken \ 

Whereon have gone away our former fathers 
Along sheir several paths — they who were born here* 

4. Upon this sirewn grasa, Ynma, pray be seated, 

Joining thyself with Angiriisas, Fathers, 

Lft spells seer -n tiered bring thee to us hither. 

Th) thou, O King, rejoice In this oblation. 

5. Como hither with th p adorable Angirasfis, 

Here with Yirilp&'e sons delight thee. Yam a. 

Thy sire Yivacant rail I; (may he revel). 

When seated on the litter at I hi a worship. 

& Arf for AngirantB, our 93row, Navagvas, 

Atbarvamv, Uhrigus, lovers of the Soma, 

We would continue in the loving-kindness 
Of them the worshipful, and in their favour* 

To the dead: — 

7, Go forth, go forth upon those Ancient pathway!. 

By which our former fathers have departed. 

Thou shall behold god Yanupa, anti Tania, 

Both kings, in fiinoral offerings rejoicing, 
ifl. Unite thou with the Fathers and with Tama, 

With istapurta in the highest heaven. 


1 latkbl*]&» a pfllaw*!«5ged opnilUj lo HiUAramlt, IK ELS-ISA, ^d 
Mai.-dcao^U, YTE 9 . HM-lTJi smd HR. 8 -B-Btt.. 

: Ori From iw thin jumi-Fhmth" e*n h* likro I'h* HtlWniwW^ hK. I La, 

■ad Wifd—tl viis. im> 
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Leaving behind all blemish homeward hie tbd\ 

And all-resplendent 1 join thee With n body. 

To the demons;— 

y. Begone, disperse, slink off from hore^ ye demons ; 

For him the Fathers have prepared this dwelling. 

To him a resting place King Yam a gimh. 

By tiny a distinguished, Mini by nights and waters. 

To the dead: 

JO, Pa+?t the two »om of Sartunu, the two dogs P 

Four-eyed and brindled, hasten thou by pathway Mridght; 
Draw near thou to the Falliers rich in bounty p 
Who at a common feast with Yam a revel 

To Yama:— 

1L Thy two dogs, Yarmi, guardians ore and four-eyed* 
Mankind-beholding, watchers or the pathway; 

Commit hint to the care of these, King Tamo, 

Welfare on him bestow and health abiding. 

To the living; 

12. Broad-Hosed} brown-coloured (¥) and hunters of living men 
The two as Vania's envoys wander 'mongst the tribes. 
May these give back to ns n life auspicious. 

That wo may here and now behold Die sunlight. 

To the priests:— 

IS* For Yams press the 6oma-juit» p 
Th p oblation pear; the sacrifice 
Bring well prepared to YnmrCgo*^ 

With Agui an its messenger* 

14. Step forward and to Yam a King 
Pour the oblation rich in ghee; 

May he direct us to Die gods. 

That we may live a life prolonged, 

15. To Yams King th p oblation pour 
Moat rich in honied sweetness This 

Our hymn of praise is for the Rms, anuient-hom, 

The ancient makers of the path. 

2 J In the Rigredic period the dead were disposed of 
by both burial and cremation 1 . Burial is probably referred 

1 mMrea* Ertusljitwl by lliIkJir*fi>h J io voUw ki*rP (LH- 3 IS) hj 
MbodoDdl e lull of vigour 1 (TOr 1 1 0). 

J Of. Hr. X, 15 * 14 Tlv» i prmftlrtl ami ttwfac Hut vn .™ud * . UoLfa ntftbnli 
tn prectiseil in modern IbiM* it 
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to in the expression ‘house o! clay p (VIL 89, t), and also 
in X s 18, 10-11 as translated by Macdonel! 1 - — 

10. Approach Ike bosom of ihe <Nirih, the in oilier, 

This earth, the far-extending, most propitious; 

Young, soft as wool to bounteous giv^r*. may she 
Preserve tliee from the lap of involution. 

11, Wide open, Earth, O press not heavily on him* 

Be easy of approach to him, a refuge safe? 

Ajs with a robe n mother hides 

Her son, so shroud this men, O earth*. 

It i» probable, as Oldonberg holds 3 , that burial was the 
older method being connected with the conception of the 
dead as going down into the underworld. Hut cremation 
was clearly the usual way. As the fire-sacrifice wont up 
in smoke and flame to the heavenly world of the gods, so 
also did the dead man when burned upon the funeral pyre 1 * 
Thus cremation was closely bound up with tlie Pigvcdio 
ideas of the future life. Kv. X. IB m a cremation hymn, of 
which the following stanzas are reproduced (after Griffith 
with some changes): 

l. Consume him not, nor injure him by burning ; 

Agnl, msl mot away hid skin and body. 

O data vedas, when thou hast refined 1 him, 

Then send him on his way unto the Father*. 

2 i When he attains unto the world of spirits*. 

Then may he win the deities 1 high favour. 

With thine auspicious forniH, O Jiilavedas, 

Pear this man to the region of the pious. 


1 HR. Sfl. 

1 It ii bireiy Ihut tin*** r^'n dij rtfor lo the dbporillnn of the 

boaw anil I’.hrt after cn-nhilioH, w OUmhug, fitV- &7H llillebrwds 

IhV tW *«n ** lliiiilf" Knl set? V*4tt hdt* L S. 

* RV. 543 

1 i giu|Hii' the djiftg udfruce of * fflodfrh BUrifT in Tibd- 41 1 ihi'Difc yoti 
for thMidiy; me bio Ihii tut, (or tfon tlumm ol this fire lifl i&e up high tint 
I nuy mih Iimtcd sowi fT . aiwiiir uni AppmiEiL Tkt ft* An UIL 

s J4b J oaefccd ? bioii 

4 AmuMU lit ‘ jifirEt'fiuWlW' p , i . t- Agni’i pidllKc be of Ihe Hrfct ■ 

from ihL* to [hi. L other wm4d, Cf- t Jldeohersj, Rl. 
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& Whai wound eoeVr the tint k bird hath inflicted, 

The emt r wlld amnia], or deadly serpent. 

May Agn\ Ileal It, he the aJlnJevouring, 

And Somn who has passed into the BrdhnuUifl- 
3, Far hence send I tha raw-fleab-eating 1 ,Agnh 
Stain-bearing may he go to Ynma'fl sulijeets^ 

But may the other JitCWdsa carry 
Gbiatinn to the gods, for he Es skilful. 

It look* as if only the gross material body were consumed 
in the flames, the immaterial or spiritual part being 
carried heavenward when refined or ‘cocked’ in the Tire, 
It is true, verses I and 6 read as if the whole body with 
its members intact wore translated to the skies, but 
doubtless this way of putting things may be accounted for 
on the hypothesis of a belief in a body so refined and 
purified by fire as to be free from all imperfections', 
something like lho ‘subtile' body of later Indian thought. 
It will be noticed that, as Agni is invoked at cremotion 
not to injure or destroy the dead, that is, the irmuortni 
part that survives death, so mother Earth is besought sit 
burial not to press too heavily upon the departed, but to 
preserve him from rhr lap of dissolution'. 

it is practically certain, as already pointed out*, that 
in the IE. period gifts to the dead were buried nr burned 
with the corpse—gifts of such things as food, weapons, 
clothes and domestic animals, and sometimes slaves el¬ 
even wife . It is to the credit of lligvedic morality that 
the primeval IE. custom of Sail was not continued, the 
only reference to it being in the form of a ritualistic 
substitute therefor, as described in X. 18, 8-9 

& Arise, conn* to the world of Life, O woman: 

Thou liest here by one wIiohc breath has left him. 


,1 

■ fami/ai, mi epilhrt of Hit Jmioh Vll. 

t Cf. X. 14 . Si !•> 

■ X. IS, It 18, 10-11- 

4 LlU|h I r, p LI- 

1 Otfetitonr. BY. ;»&7: HiElebnunJt r VH- Jl. f. 
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Gome: tlcou hast entered now uj>on the wifehood 
Of this thy iord who tabes thy hand and woof* thee’. 

H. From the dead hand 1 take the bow he wielded, 

To win for us dominion, might and gtory. 

Thou there, we here, rich in heroic offspring, 

Will vanquish all jsftftulta of every focman'. 

Here we have the ritualistic survive! of what is* called in 
AV, XVTIl. 3 , 1 ‘the ancient custom 1 * * 4 of burning with the 
dead mm* bis widow 1 , as well as hie weapons. 

The following stations of X. 16 refer to the burning of 
a lie-goat and perhaps also of the flesh of a cow' along 
with that of the corpse: 

4 * 1 - 1 *. The he-gosu is thy part; with lire consume him; 

Let thy fierce flame, thy glowing heat devour him. 

7. Shield thee with cows* against ihe names of Agni, 

Be wholly covered with their fat am I richness; 

So may the bold one eager to attack thee 
With fierce glow, fail to girdle and consume then - 

It looks as if wo had here the idea of xub&iituiim*, the 
fire doing its worst upon the enveloping cover of goat's 


1 f, 8^ refer* (ip ihe dead hnskimJ, u iiiffrprtUjd by Griffith : 

1 Wtfttwcd with tin* thj hitabaiwl wm thy 
iVhn look Ihv I mud. EL£ieI WOTcd lEi^r ta A kw 1 . 

1 Mfewlund'lJ’f cmiLALiitiuu, HU. 3 ~ r 

5 The ftM-te-ui of or widmr-lju naintg, jifjfKJ in lalcr iJsjb. bai 

perhaps, w* Oidcobeil mnkfbv (EV+ jST^ El may never JiSve altogator «nsc-tl ( 
lb t|ik«- trf ihe gnEJipricv rif the Kv, h j asi u now-MaTs, them U hjs c w 

of 'MJi ’ La India in spile of die smUiprilj^of UoircrniuenL Comps-iT the 
n-fi-iiinl u reported In tli* I'gji uit» fr-nm n n of Jutu’ 151,, 1 !i'2 [ : — 

A of *nii him btvh nrport^ in village Samjpur ncur Knlnl on July 1 

Hie bqubnfld, i^etl 35 . *ru 3. esipt'nter ifl lb* esnplny of tto Katin Cement 
Factory mad died of fertr, IlLv youii£ wife, who was* rirhlj pilorged and. 
<ln f,Fn i , tr-inJilDtxl al homi: when llir h-iy f» laJsen tu Ihe 1 r^nmeiun ^ixmnd. 
afiHl whan ihe penpEc returned, ah* WePl wiiboal speaking to liein. 
Somi" of h*e friemlii went in nMireh of her lalrr, and nn retiiraiiiff io tHe 
t-rrui ai: ion eronnsl found Etclli ladies buinJng tqgelher. 

4 Thai ie r Ihe predui-t t^h«) or ihe fleah of cow*- 
i i ri-afJ[tiL'» tirmdjitirin with ohmaip*- 

* OWenbojCt RV. 5 S 7 - 5 S&. 
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flesh and cow's flash (or ghee), and so (in theory at least) 
sparing the dead mail thus enveloped. 

As has already been pointed out in Chap. I, it is 
practically certain that the service and worship of the 
dead was practised during the IE. period. The offering 
to the Manes of food and drink undoubtedly existed during 
the Rigvedic period, but the detailed account of the 
Sruddha ceremonies is found only in the later literature’. 
The service of the dead is of immemorial antiquity, and 
bears witness to the belief in a future life. 

3. The most important technical terms of fligvedie 
psychology are asu ; 'spirit', ‘breathexpressive of physical 
vitality, and manas ‘soul', the seat of thought and emotion. 
Upon the presence of <tm and tmnfm life depends. For 
example yatusti 1 in X. 18, 8 means ‘he whose breath has 
gone', hence dead; and reference has already been made 
to dstmitiy A gut's leading of the spirit of a dead man fi om 
this world to the next (X. 1C, 2). The Jtigvedic conception 
of mono* ‘soul’ as imperishable is probably based upon 
the early belief that the soul is capable of separation from 
the body during the dream-state or oven during unconscious¬ 
ness. For example, in ltv. X. 58 the man as or ‘soul' of a 
man who is lying unconscious and apparently dead is 
thought of ns having gone away to Ynma, or to heaven 
and earth, the four quarters, the ocean, the motes in the 
sunbeams, waters and plants, sun and down, the lofi) 
mountains, etc. and is besought to return from the distant 
place wherever he may be. This is doubtless a spell to 
bring buck a sick man to life and health. In the following 
two passages there may perhaps bo found the germ of the 
later doctrine of metempsychosis, since the soul (utimras) 
is thought of as going to the waters or the plants’: - 


1 OUIcalrtrg. RV. S48-M1. The firlJ-iha nunlm ■» ,hf 1‘t"*™! tin>r 
■nmily Vodic, iJUioiigb City ra»T ■■kr •Whi™ . 

* tj. 'hr whf»e nniil i» not 11 ' forth'- TuiW- IfopuA- ' f- S. ' ■ ' 

- ttanfopfR- ''V. tea. 
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The sun receive thine eye, the wind thy spirit \ 

Go, ad tliy nature Is, unto the sky and earth. 

Or to the Wrr* go thou, if h be thy lot* 

Go make thy home m plant* with ail thy mem here 1 * * 4 (X* SA 3). 

Thy spirit \ that went far away. 

Unto the waters and the planU, 

We cause that to return again* 

That thou mayst live and sojourn here V X. *8, 7> 

As already indicated* the body has a part in the future 
tffe\ Tho wjw and manas remain united there as here, 
which is a guarantee that nil the functions of the mental 
life remain intact. Thus the full personality of the de¬ 
parted, consisting 1 of body fmrlra) p son I (am) and spirit 
fmanas), la preserved. Having a body* the departed drink 
Soma 1 , eat the funeral offerings or 'spirit-food' (IX. 113,10) 
and hear the sound of the flute and of song (X. 135 p 7) \ 

4 r The ftigvedic Paradise is variously described as 
situated in the midst of the sky (X. 15* i,4) t in the highest 
heaven (X. 14* 8), in the third heaven H , the inmost recess 
of the sky (IX, 113, 8-9), in the lap of the ruddy (dawns) 
(X. 15* 7)| and in the highest step of VifQii (L 154* 5; 
X. 15 p 3), that is the place of the sun at tho zenith. We 
may note in parsing the bright sunny character of the 
^igvedie paradise, so different from the (probably earlier) 
conception of a dark 4 underworld ' as the abode of the 
dead*. 


1 iiffciiam. 

1 OrikiLh'-s Lmiis]□ U'Hi wkb »mf phauircn. 

1 mon£i- 

1 4 rriffitii'i tr-udilbn filfa son i<‘ diut^, 

14, k; 10, 5, 

4 Tire Enthfr* are ofirn rpilfd NoHijuiliraA 1 Iptcii *r Sou'* X- 14, C, fifr. 

T to AA\ IV. 34, 2 LEh 1 dejmrted jinro ftbiae^lrtti-re of scia^d ■ 

U»p r It is only fair tip hit Ihsl thii detail in tbe <4 t hr blaud deoil t) not found 

in ihf- hr. Tin’ pruf Jditig of the great ipxia WLlti wive* funatsbed * suHing paint 

lor the nnUftn - J Ihu kind of htis. Wr arfl mHlmbt of ih* llnuHo oC the Qurin, 
M Cf> 3 Gar, XU. 2. 

* Olden btiir. liV, /iitf, Lhiob that the inuwu’doa (mm the id** of in ui*d«- 
ground Had** k* that of m b mwtsAr FaradEi* iru audio t*d hj the iirfc thru both 
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The hicased dead are furnished with bodies suitable to 
the new environment, as the following passages indicate: 

Leaving behind ail blemish homeward hie thee. 

And all-resplendent join thee with a body. (X. 14+ 8.) 
They that, eonsmmod or not consumed by Agnh 
Amid the sky in spirit-food do revet,— 

Along with these prepare* Q sovereign ruler, 

A passage to the skies, a heavenly body 1 . (X. IS, lid 
Back 10 the Father*, Agnl do thou send him. 

Who, lo thee offered *. goes with spirit-viands. 

Endued with life may he attain to offspring; 

May he rejoin a body; JnUi vedas. (X. tfi, 5.) 

Here is one light for thee, another yonder; 

Enter the third nnd be therewith united, 

Uniting with a body he thou welcome, 

Dvar to the gods in their sublimesl birthplace. 

58* 1 Orifilth's irsnsUitiorLl 

As there is an earthly and a heavenly life, there is 
an earthly and a heavenly body* The earthly body at 
death either suffer* dissolution In the earth or i* consumed 
on the funeral pyre, When thus l woked' or refined by 
Agoi t the dead man ascends by the * ancient paths to the 
realm of Yams, Agni conducting his *oul to the aim-home 
of the Fathers, where he Is united with another body. 
The new body is congruous with the new environment., 
and so is a luminous or glorified body fX. 14, H; 5b, l)* 
When tho soul of the dead man return* hither, he is *aid 


tt|E i^vai \J M M Ml tb* eMlhly Falh-Pi rt^elvpil ^Trtilar U 

th«i. to ihluk *1 the Flit™ w ^ [n «■* U * b " A 


plen'* d 

1 Mmt litonJ ]j r Along with th« u-vuntinj? to thy pOrw* u iovrrti£t] 

ruler Ihu .pin!-gniJinoe It. L«i*n> rt-l ■ btdj* hi X, .W, W A.u B ,ti Li 

a metmitr ' * ° f '* Thr *" ““ L ’ for 

oitby of bMttfc in thti life err for raaloi^iiim of die body hm! fam '** 

i„ U» beventv ™*L T" nod h— W**"* 1 |J »! ri “” d 

SH-Siat J» to birr «*•- iu*. U.r f at, ""1 '■ 

in MraoD* with ‘ 

* Nn « h* w I hr irmilwi h «[rnum>«i bc>-» » ■» -W. 


Cf. OUebog, BY. 3B.>, a. ?- 
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lo go back home; * 1 —to his * true borne, as it were* 
Naturally, then, in putting on a heavenly body the dead 
nsan puts elf all the imperfections of earth (X. 14 p oi p 
m the AV\ bus it, “sickness 1$ left behind and limbs are 
not lame or crooked \ Old age is overcome (X. 27 t SI). 
On reaching the realms of light, the sainted dead are 
welcomed by the gods and ere beloved of them (X + ?& r 1). 
This fair picture is rendered even fairer by certain 
detail contributed by tho AV., according to which the 
blessed dead see father, mother mid sons, and unite with 
wives and children (AY. Yl I20 p 3; XII, 3, 17b 

We may now describe more particularly tho felicity of 
She blessed dead. They see Varapti and Tama (X. 14* 7), 
revel with Yuma in the heavenly paradise, partake of the 
funeral offerings ($mdhd\ r and share in the feasts of the 
god* (X 14, 10; 15, Ul The most detailed account is 
found in Du J13, 7-1 1 J . According to this striking passage, 
the Rigvedic Heaven is a place of radiance inexhaustible 
and of living waters* of spirIl-fo<*d and complete satisfaction, 
of movement glad and free, a place where King ^ ama 
has his scat, where felicity and joy h pleasure and bliss 
abound, and where loves anti longings arc fulfilled and all 
desires are satisfied* The grave and solemn tone of this 
Eigvedic hymn of Paradise reminds one of the similar 
utterance in Rev. VII, 16-17 ; 

They shall hunger no more, neither tfiirsi any more; 

Neither nhall die sun smite them any more, rmr any heat: 

For the Lamb thm is in the midu of tbe throne shall be thdr 

nhepherd 

Ami shall guide them unto the fountains of the waters of life 3 

Am* God shall wipe away all tears from their eyeaA 


'puna* 1 bark * (X, 1C P &J P amt ‘hdiuc' i X, 34, B), 

HI mi. Enfield, HY, CD I ‘ ■ j^mrsius: to ihdr tint- Imnicr 11 . 

1 m. 5 , 

1 TnmiSasril in 3 Imp. VLIL pp. 241-242* 

*( ■hurlr*, Tht Rtvtlatfem Si-n York, 1U20, E. 2 ]l7, IE. U'S. 
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We ere reminded also of the following linen in Tennyson** 
Passing Of Arthur, concerning which Taitio ‘ remarks that 
“nothing calmer and more imposing has been seen since 
Goethe 

.,. [|u> island-valley of Avilicui, 

Where mils nut bail, or rain, or any show, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lias 

Dce^mcadowed, happy, fair with orchard lawns 

Ami bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea. (377-381.) 

AH three passages describe the future life and environment 
in terms of the present life. This is inevitable, hitch 
passage is capable of either a materia! or a spiritual 
interpretation. In view of the Atharva-Veda emphasis 1 
on completeness of body and limbs, streams flowing with 
milk, honey and wine, the presence of many coloured cows 
that yield all desires, and abundance of sexual gratification, 
as distinctive marks of the heaven of the blest, one is 
naturally inclined to read llv. IX. »3, 7-11 m the same 
light'. But if the AW and the Brahmapas had boon marked 
by progress toward the spiritual rather limn by reaction 
toward the material and carnal, it would have been equally 
natural to have interpreted DC. U3, 7-11 in the light of 
their spirituality. 

The biassed dead are represented as having fellowship 
with the gods and Yama in the realms of light. When 
they arrive, they are dear and welcome to the gods (X. 
5G, I) They heboid both Yarns and V.mm (X. 14, ')■ 
Here we have the conception of heaven ns a fellowship of 
the immortal heavenly gods with those sainted souls that 

have come from the earth. , 

Heaven is depicted a. a reward for those that risk 
their lives in battle, bestow liberal sacrificial fees, pnicMrio 
rigorous austerity (tap™') la Y *>P morit for th(0tnsfllvea 


i Hiawry o? EitfWi UlertiSU** 

■ AV- IV. 0, 1: Mn -i S. «i &■ 

RY r,3t S3*. Cf I. V5I Hiv 

* iS4. 
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through their offerings and pious gifts (X. 14, 8)- Thus the 
departed are represented as united in paradise not only 
with the Fathers and with Yama, with the rays of the sun 
(I. 10U P 7),. and with glorified bodies, but also with what 
they have sacrificed end given ftffopttrtqf while on earth* 
Such J treasure M laid Up in heaven will be theirs on their 
arrival. We have here possibly the germ of the later 
doctrine of Karma, a word which means in the ?v. 'work 
in general, or specifically 4 sacrificial work". Such works 
constitute the merit which wins the bliss of heaven for the 
departed soul. It is only necessary to universalize the 
notion of ‘work*, making it apply tn everything in the 
universe, both animate and inanimate, in order to get the 
full-fledged doctrine of K&rma> as held in later times*. 

The most important references to the future life as 
shown above are found in the later portions of the K\\ in 
the tenth and first books. Just as eschatology received 
emphasis among the Hebrews only in the exilic and post- 
exilic periods {&. C. u8fi and onward), ao iL look^ as if 
Kigvedic eschatology belonged in the main to the later 
period of the Rigvcda hymns, say about a. c, 1000-800. 
Rigvedic ideas concern Eng the future life are connected 
especially with Via^u (1. 1 Ii4 t ft-G), Soma (IX. 11*1,7-11) and 
Vama Soma grants the draught of immortality; Vania 
discovered the path by which the blessed dead travel from 
earth to heaven; nnd in the highest step of Vjsnu there is 
n well of honey. It may be that each group of ideas was 
elaborated originally in a particular tribal or priestly 
circle. 

5. If the righteousness of the righteous* seemed to the 
Rigvedic seers to require a heavenly abode as a place of 
reward, then naturally and logically the wickedness of the 

1 i'J- Si. MiUlrt* V| L 30. 

BV. 19ft- 

*SiLhnMiA ' wz \I doert 1 fX. ttf, +>; d*r4fdl«A+ dffdjfiiNfflA, gotl-deTokJ 1 
‘gnd-HrriDK* L IS4, S. 
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wicked would demand a separate abode as a,prison or 
place of punishment. The passages are confessedly few 
which may bo quoted from the Rv. in support of a doctrine 
of hell * 1 * * 4 ; but, though few, their evidence is clear enough. 
Consider the following 

Roaming about, like brotherSess young women, 

Or evil ways, like tUtnos that trick their husbands, 

As such being full of sin, untrue, unfaithful V- 

Tbey for themselves this deep place have created, IV. 6, 5. 

0 Imira-Sama, dash the evil-diKirs 5 down 

Into the pit* the gloom profound and bottomless, 

So that not one of them may ever thence emerge; 

Such he your wrathful might to overpower them, VII-104,3, 
In those two passages the emphasis is upon the casting 
of the wicked into a 'deep place’ fptulam (jabhiram 1 ) or 
‘pit’ Oatvii). Similarly the wish is expressed that the 
thief and robber may lie under the three earth*, and that 
the demoness in the form of an owl may plunge down into 
the endless (i.e. bottomless) pits (VII, 104, 11, 17). These 
references show that the prison-house of the wicked was 
conceived as a deep nr bottomless pit of darkness, 

■As far removed from Got! and light of heaven 
As from the centre thrice to the utmost pole". 

When one has been east into this pit, no exit is posable. 
Every sinner creates for himself 'this deep place through 
the evil deeds which he has committed (IV. 5, 6) \ 

In general, then, we may say that the conception of 
hell seems to have been forced upon the Higvedic seers 
by the facts of the moral life. 

8 . Two hymns of the Jv, are devoted to the praise of the 
Pitris or Fathers 1 '. Certain stanzas of X. 16 arc here 
reproduced : — ___ _ _ —. 

KV. BSlS 5*Si VM- l&H- 

I Kflte thr wan! fu *»td : dfctfMVM 1 W** 

iinfroc 1 , atiilfft ' imfaUMnl \ 

* YarukiiflfcdPiHi 1 fa*!! 1 —-- 

4 frrtdb* Lotf, L li«P , „ 

‘ty.A^u I. S6, "JndB- full ■***• 'I** 1 k ' '"I* 111 to id hb •»" 

4 X, J lTk>1 &tJ ■ 
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1. Let thcin rise up* the lower, up the higher, 

Yea up the unit!most Suum-loring Fathers. 

May they who have attained to life oternah 
Kin^order^nowing. aid us when we call thom- 

2, To-day bo this our homage to the Father*, 

Who passed beyond h the earlier and the later; 

Those who are seated in the space terrestrlfi] h 
Or now sojourn amid the elans fair-settled. 

4. Father?, come hither with your aid h B rass-sealeiJ ; 

These offerings have we made to you; enjoy them* 

So eonte to its with y«nr most wholesome succour. 

And grant tia health and welfare without blemish. 

5. Invited are the Scuna-loTtog Father it 
Unto the dear deposits on the litter 

Or sacred grassy tnay they draw nigh and hearken. 

Yea intercede for us and grant ns succour. 

6. Southward being seated and the knee indining T 
Welcome unitedly this our oblation. 

O Fathers, hurt us not for any trespass 

That we through human fraJftj have committed. 

ft. VasistbsiH,, our fo ref Either* f Soma-1 ovihg,. 

Who are eon^irlered meet tor Soma-drinking,— 

Sharing in gift? with these let Yarn* eager 
With eager ones at will eat our oblations. 
lCb Come, Agni, with the thousand god -addling 
Forefathers seated at the heating-vessel. 

All eater*, drinkers of oblation?,, truthful. 

Who journey with the deities and Indra* 
it. Yc Agni-tasted Fathers, come ye nigh to us P 

Sit each upon hift seat, ye that good guidance give. 

Eat the oblations that are proffered on the gras?. 

And then grant wealth to n* and hosts of hens Rons. 

12. Of Fathers who are here and who are absent. 

Of Fathers whom we know and whom we know not, 

Tbon> Jntavedas, kuowest well the number; 

With spirit food prepared accept our offering *- 

Wo are here Introduced to iSigvedic anceator-uforship « 
The Fathers thu.H adored bare passed through death and 

1 InilubiedUiHS U Ma , ltrtftirt«l(p.'d to Mji'ifrtHL’U, YB&- 176-iaiH HfUcbniidt 
LEL 1 ISM 20 ; :md iirifhlb. 
f qr. Chap t pfi. Et-12. 
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attaint'd to life the implication being that it i$ life 
immortalsince the Fathers are associated -with the Dev as 
in their activities and in the worship they receive. This 
conception of the sainted dead seems logically to shut out 
transmigration. The Soma-loving Fathers are invited to 
the earthly sacrifices, where they sit along with the Devos 
on the harhis or litter of sacred grass. They come in 
thousands and take their proper places On the sacrificial 
ground, being seated to the south, the region of the dead. 
Here they receive their portion of the libations for which 
they yearn. 

The Fathers receive adoration, .and are invoked to hear, 
intercede for and protect their descendants, granting unto 
them perfect health and welfare V They are also besought 
not to injure their descendants for any sin which they may 
have committed against them. They are also represented 
as givers of wealth and offspring'. 

Cosmic activities are sometimes ascribed to the Fathers, 
such as adorning the sky with stars, placing darkness in 
the night and light in the day, finding the hidden light, 
and generating the dawn 1 . Doing assimilated to the gods 
and leading the same kind of life, ihe Fathers receive 
almost divine honours T , and in one passage (X. 66, J) are 
apparently called gods. They constitute a special group 
of deities or at least of demi gods. 

The Fathers 'are distinguished as earlier and later, os 


1 Af , c .jpirii’, ■]]?*’ (X 16, 1>, the conteit itotiu.: that * w & F 

hMMaly Htr, cMMtttfl ot Wine nflcr Ihr *■*»* •* «" >Wh '* 

1 Tbr nthvfs *i* isiuillj i-sltnl inuMifll in AV. V|. 41, 3. 

3 M a „ Jjrt* lrP ftMiritbcd *»I Hjrnjcth^nrf bj adtriap, »in thi 

Sena* ruMi*. iobcrrol in X. 14, 3: 1% H : IX. 10, If, «i ^in¬ 
to ra « ln tb» -ppiril4wd» «r JrinV whirl. «**-•• «*» ^w- iHu***. 

S; SHE. XLVl. 102 . 

4 x. 16, 2, 4, ;i* Note ttir prtdirt? ol - ibt a«-l ■ 

* X, 13, 0, it; 2a. 3; 1 H, 

' X. £J\ \ i| VIS. “»t s J- 
1 UutaietJ* VM, t70r 
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lower, higher and middlennd as known or unknown, oven 
those who are unknown to their descendants being known 
to Agni’. In general the term pitris refers to the early 
forefathers, who travelled from earth to heaven by the 
ancient paths which Yuma discovered. Those paths they, 
the ancient-born, helped to make for their descendants, the 
recent dead, who go to join them (X. 14, 2, 7,15). (Certain 
aneient clans are mentioned as represented by the Tathers, 
especially the Angi rasas, Navagvas, Atliarvnns, Vail'd pas, 
Rhrigns and Vasisthas (X, 14, 4*6; 15, 8>. These ancient 
path-makers are called in one place Rights (X. 14, 15) . 

7, Yams, the chief of the blessed dead, is never ex¬ 
plicitly called a god, but only a King. Still it is every¬ 
where implied that he is a god, for he is closely associated 
with Varunn, Brihaspoti, Agni and 31 atari Avan, and is 
mentioned in the lists of the gods*. Yama is celebrated 
in only three whole hymns ■' besides the one containing the 
famous dialogue between Yama and his sister Vami (X* 10)* 
Most of the references to Yuma are found in the tenth and 
first books. 

ft) The ancestry and relationships of Yama are un¬ 
certain and perplexing. According to one account (X. 17, 
1 -3} Yamo and (hy implication) his twin sister Yaml are 
the children of Vivasvant and Sarapyu, the daughter of 
Tvaslar. Vivasvant' ‘the luminous’ is clearly a deity of 
light. Whether he be interpreted as the rising sun T , the lumi¬ 
nous sky", or simply the mu’ makes very little difference, 

1 As IwIomRiEij; Ut tky IDil ndd-iir. 

* X, J5 t 1, 2 t n. 

3 We are irsnlEtkil til Eire distinction tl ravriK In HV. L l p L- Vtwr^sa noi'ErPl 
uui rwtui iHfi i, 

*X. t4< 71 13, 4: I- M31, IS; X. UK 3; 92, 11, 

14, 135, 154. 

■viH-vilr hHedh' torth r . 'U- K*p»1'SndcEiS 1 i Avf*Un VikhAObiI, 

: Haifa, PWV; Slacilmwllp VM. 43, 

* Lnd«%i RV., IIJ. 333, V. 392 : KhnJ, YaUJt I& t 24, 

* UiUMinnrh, VM* I. 4*3i H-pkim, 13L 130; Bloomfield, RV, Ui> 

tl nl. 
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^ince each involves tho other. Saranyu ‘the •swift* may be 
taken as a synonym of Sfli’ya or fJijas the Dawn', or perhaps 
better with Myriantheua * ns the night which, of course, ends 
with the dawn, Vivas vent and Sarartyu wore responsible 
for two pairs of twins, Ynma and Yaml and the two Asvina, 
If the Asvins are taken to be the twin-lights of the morning 
twilight, half-dark and half-light, then Vivnsvani and 
Saranyu, interpreted as the day-sky and the night-sky, 
would furnish a very suitable parentage for them, for the 
twilight shores in the colour of both parents. In like 
manner Yams and Yami may perhaps be interpreted as 
■noon and Dawn 9 , both sharing in the qualities of day and 
night, and represented as having a love-affair which ended 
in a wedding (X. 85, 8-9). The physical basis of the 
heavenly romance may then be seen when the waning 
Moon draws near to, and finally fuses with, llie Dawn, 
otherwise called Suryfi, tin- Sun-maiden. m 

Compare the following stanza of a Lithuanian folk-song'. 

■■The Moon flirt wed the Maiden Sun, 

In an early day or spring-tide; 

The Maiden Sun arose betimen. 

The Moon just then did slink away". 

HiJiehmndt thinks that the two wives of Vivaavani (X. 17,2) 
are Night and Pawn, Night vanishing and Dawn taking 
Night's place in the affections of the Sun. But these 
references are so occasional ami fugitive that, as llillobrandt 
says, they explain nothing, but stand in need of explanation 
themselves *. 

From an entirely different circle of mythical ideas 
cornea the statement that Yuma and YmbI are children of 


' so BtenOdil JAOS. 15. r72-l«s. uni Mp-AomII, \ \l 1?5. 
i 4At). 67. !jSo Hillehnuult, TSl. I. BUS. n. 1. 

1 1 nlfWs *» Slink, Vtml i* • !*Wi HI* 

So IlitlriiraiHli, VM- 1. 165, not |*dKp Yum m>.l Yj*S ™T bLkeft a ' 
(W™ unit Earth. Ilw pHnsVii par™o, of *11 ililn«»- Gf- A- l “' * J ‘ 

* ^**1 t,v Ittomlifld IHV, \ 14, trtB 1-nrf- iWl UfcnmoM. 

i VM. J. 503. 

SI* 
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the Gandhneva in the waters and of the water nymph 
although thOB*> two arc pOB$ibly to be identified with 
Vivaevaut and Sarauyu*. 

Yamu, the son of Vivasvant, clearly belongs to the 
lado-lranian period, because identical with Yima, the son 
of Vtvanlivant, The twins Yam a and Yaml correspond 
with Yima and Yiraoli, To ml belonging to a late Jtv, hymn 
(X. 10) and Yimeh to the Bondahis, a part of the younger 
Aveata. Yarn* Vaivasvota {X, 14, 1) has an interesting 
doublet in the person of Mann Vivas vant (V«L 4, 1) called 
later also Marni Vaivasvata (AV. V1IL 10, 24), Doubtless 
the two originated in different mythical circles. They 
Introduce us to the problem of the origin and the future 
life of mankind. 

h) At the bead of the human race stands, according 
to Qtgvodio conception* a firut man* either Maim 3 the first 
sacrificer (X. ti£ r 7> p or Yainn the first to discover the 
pathway from earth to heaven (X. 14, 1-2), because the 
"fir^t to die. Mann is definitely ceded 'our father" (L 8d s 
l(i; IL 33 p 13} as also is Yam a (X. 13S t 1). The twins 
Yima and Yarn! may be taken as the progenitors of the 
human race, as it were the Indian Adam and Eve K The 
motive of the strange dialogue (X, 10) between the twin 
brother and Writer turns upon the ethics of such a re^ 

] at ion* hip. Yarn! presses for it on the ground that Yanm 
is the "only mortal' (v P 3} and that progeny is necessary 
in order to people the world (vv, 1, 3}. Yama on the other 
hand draws attention to the fact that 

Great is the law of Tampa mid llitrn (v. tig 
The hem sons ot Asura the mighty* 

Upholders of [he sky, look round them widely {v. 

They sou id not still* nor ever close their eyelids* 

Spies of the gods* that here tilmn us wander {v + 8). 


* dfijfii X- 10p 4- 
■ Bo Hjyufi-n jUj'I Ma.i Mullf^ 

(pr UjLnu) * nun 1 tr^ru mm ‘ (9 think 4 . Q thr IkfcreT 
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The ethical difficulty of the origin of the httntnn race from 
the union of a primeval brother and sister remind!* one of 
tlie similar trouble one finds in discovering where Cain 
and Abel got their wives (if not from mining their own 
sisters)'. It looks os if Yama and Ynmi were originally 
anthropomorphized natural phenomena, such as Moon and 
Dawn, or Heaven und Earth'. The name Yama ‘twin’ 
rooms to indicate that there was such a pair of natural 
phenomena. When Yama became enthropomerphisad, the 
name Munli (Manus) *inan' was altogether suitable. Tn 
Hay that Yama and Manu ore doublets is to say that they 
are practically identical 

Beyond the first man the roots of humanity run back 
into the world of the gods 1 , to Vi vast ant (the Sun)", the 
father of Manu* and the rather of Yama and Yam), the 
Inst two being identical, probably, with Heaven nnd Earth, 
the parents of all that is. 

Sacrifice is curried back to primeval man. Manu pre¬ 
sented the first offering to the gods (X. till, 7), and hence 
Mann’s original sacrifice is a prototype of the Rigvedic 
sacrifice. For the tfigvedic priest is often said to perform 
the ritual of sacrifice itamwat, ‘as Manus did" (I. 41, 11, 
etc.). The priest ats*> thinks of himself as functioning in 
the 'home of Manu' or the 'seat of Vivasvant’, expressions 
to he explained as the place of sacrifice. The Iranian 


HHirtt in l*wtb En»lmn«i ■** tliaiiinjj »iih lb 11 realm ft mMjjtionk 
- IlMTim lui'i earth u HJlunC twins rai«hl very l»c*U«3 YmhI. 

They tie Jeo tli- pUTDl* at ail Ihal «■ A* VJtWvuiI ud S^nyn. U*y and 
Sjgbt, .are ihf ] Win'll III Of the Atvill*, M Ul.- lwill*lll, K “ighl 1)1.7 WrU 

be the lutcntl (or revealrfB) of Vama ami Y„inl .untetmJ *' Tleftran «i'l Earth. 

1 Their pratfieal bleftilty is »yailwli(r.) by Ihm IwSh tatie (noi of 

ViTaivaat. 

< Ol denier t{, HV. *70. Cf. I.altF tit. SS, "Web »U I be v .„ of A-I.w, whnh 

n-u ihe wn ot tM "* , , 

r The *n«l‘i«wir™ of the «o>it beeMU« finally, a* we wt>, -up-boint 

of Um PSUli- * 

"Miiiti «*rt» I" I* Jo*>-&*«***”. bwenw it H*n*f*** ’“di Mutant 

nWlttu. I?™™.* l ap. II)., Ofrin. Uniit. ami F,n*lili I'"* 
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Tlvanhvant was the first to prepare the Haoma, and the 
fUgredia Viva&vanl performed similar functions (VaLIV, 1). 
Thus Man u-Yama was the first man, the first sacrifteer, 
the first ruler, the first one to see death, the first to blaze 
a pathway from earth In heaven, and the first to become 
the king of the blessed dead In tilt' realms of light, 

c) The Rigvedlc: Heaven as [be abode of the Fathers 
has already been described. Yuma Is the king thereof 
Hie dwelling is in the 'remote recess * of the sky. There 
he gathers the people together* gives the dead man a 
resting place, prepares an abode for him* and under the 
well-leaved tree of Paradise drinks' the draught of im¬ 
mortality with the gods, while at the same time! as their 
elan-lord and father, he attends lovingly to the ancient 
ones 1 * 3 . The seat of Yama* which is the abode of the gods*i 
is a place of muaie and song. Yama os the first and ^ole 
mortal' (X. 10* 3) on earth is represented as choosing 
death and abandoning his body on be hull of gods and 
men, in order to open up for them a path between earth and 
heaven (X. 13. 4 ; 14, 1). If this is the correct interpretation *, 
then there is ascribed to Yama a love for the human race 
which bore fruit in sacrifice. 

Yuma's regular messengers are two dogs, * hounds of 
heaven p as it wore, the sons of Sara me. They are described 
in X* 14, 10-12 as four-eyed, broad-nosed* and brindled or 
browTi*. The two dogs of Yama are clearly as closely 
associated together as arc the A^vin pair or the twins 
Yama and Yaml. If Yama and Yu ml be taken as Heaven 
and Earth, then it would seem natural, with Bloomfield, to 


1 Cf- Midi XIV. l>3; L«k* XXEL l%- 

*1X. 113, 3t 3L Hp 1, 7.*S IS, *3? LIS. I. 

* ifffdNjiiNd x. mij> p 7. 

1 Interpret* dan usmirtaJo^ €t Kv. No ten 11. 310**11 i at*! 

MiflJonrl l, V*L tfff- 

3 In Uic AV- VIII. 1 „ P ihp twn rkg* arc cfiKti(ujui.-i}i«l t* * btindkd 1 Sa&a/rn 
{j^HlbEr In be! Jdr.citififcil wltb ike Ur- UEoonafMd EV. ICS) not! 

Spiiwa 1 dark \ mi ItLlejfji^Liflijn of tht cliff indt- u rfnnyAsJa ' brown h (?). 
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think of the two heavenly dogs as originally the run and 
moon. But this is vary uncurtain. In view of the fact 
that in both tho Greek and the Iranian mythology of the 
dead only one dog plays i part, it is possible that the 
Indian love of corrcapondencc and symmetry lies led to 
the creation of two dogs. But whatever these dogs oiigi- 
naliy represented, their business Is described as guarding, 
Ccrberua-like, the way from earth to heaven \ as selecting 
the candidates for death, and as entrusted with their care 
ns they journey heavenward (X. 14, 10-12). 


* In „d Ml .tori* ^ ff'wJ tfc* doOfl b«*T« ^ 





PART C. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE AND VALUE OF THE RIG VEDA 

CHAPTER XIL 

THE RIG VEDA AND LATER HINDU DEVELOPMENTS. 

The Rigveda is the t ountain-hcad 1 of Hindu religion* 
philosophy, low* art and social institutions It is no more 
possible to understand later Hinduism without a knowledge 
of the R\% than it would bo to understand the Now Testa¬ 
ment or the Qurfln without a knowledge of the Old Testa¬ 
ment The Rv. has fulfilled itself in the thought* institutions 
and history of India. To show how this is so, is to write 
at once the last chapter on the religious contents of the 
Uv. and the first chapter on the significance and value 
thereof. 

I. The Higyeda and Hindu Art* 

a) Poetry. — The contents of the Rv, are entirely 
metrical, which agrees with the fact that the beginnings 
of literature are* as a rule* in the form of poetry* There 
are about fifteen metres, of which ten are represented by 
the translations made in this hook. The verse-line forms 
the metrical unit, and generally has eight* eleven or twelve 
syllables. Stanzas consist usually of four lines* but also 
of three, five and seven. Some hyinns are composed 
of strophes either of three stanzas (trim) in the same 
simple metro, or of two stanzas in different mixed metres 
(prat/tfiAa). The (Tri$tuhk} stanza consists of four eleven- 
syllable lines. It is the most f common metre" in the Uv. 
For example; 


i,,m thr furnish the Mllj sure fouiidfliSon «d whkk « of 

MurfcnS Mi'l jm:H3prn \nd~ui cu b* builS ap ,p . 

Whin*?. jao& v. 201 . 
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With mine own *elf l meditate this qucstiou. 

When shall I have with Yanina comntunion? 

What gifl ol mine will ho enjoy u image red ? 

When shall T happy-hearted see his mercy? TO Sti, £ 

The Gtnjatri stanza has three eigh tillable litiea, and is 
illustrated by the famous Gilyntrl text, aa translated by 
Maedonoli (HR 33): 

May we obtain that excel lent 
Glory of Bfiviiar the god p 

That he may stimulate our thoughts. Ill , 62, 10. 

The Jagaii has four twelve-otyUnble lines: 

Whatsoever wrong against the heavenly race we do> 

Being bm men p O Varupa* whatever lew, 

Gl iIliac wo may have broken through thoughtlessness. 
For that tnHiRgressioa do not injure n^, O God. VIL RS, 5. 

As the Trtyfulk ends in a trochaic rhythm ( - - - ) f so the 

Jqgatl ends in an iambic rhythm The AnWftubh 

contains four eight-syllable lines, as in the hymn to Arans/Oifi, 
X, 1461 — 

O Jungle inaldp O Jungle maid, 

Hethinks that thou best lost thy way : 

Dost noi mk for the village? whyt 
Alarm has seized thee, has it not? 

The Vedic Anuitubh developed later into the SJoka of 
classical Sanskrit. About 180 ^tlgvedic passages have been 
translated in this book, ranging from a single line to a 
complete hymn. Of these the number of passages In 
the four principal metres are as follows 1 ; I riatubh 100, 
GByatrt 30, .lagatl 29, and Antmtubh 13- Only ten passages 
are in the unusual metres. Among these arc the following; 
I’ntikti, with five eight- syllable lines, as in IX. 113, 7, 

Where radiance inexhaustible 
Dwells, anil the light of heaven is set. 


i Mu Uullv Mlf-ias 10 f «9 It^vtdl* tttui imong 

the dlHc^M .oru «Italian: Trf,labl,, 4,M3 1 *, ™ i »■ «•* 

AooftoUi Stt, ett, M«df«r Wndw, P 
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place me, clear-flowing one, in that 
Imperishable and (leothlflsf vorld* 

O Indu* flew for Jndru'e sate. 

Pfa&tvrtxpaiiMi, with four lines, a Tristubtl, a Jngntt and 
two GSyairt, as in X, Ifi, 11 (MacdonelVa translation), 

Wide open, earthy O press noi heavily on him ; 

He easy of approach to ham, a refuse safe; 

Ab with a robe n mother hides 
tier son, so shroud this man, Q earth* 

Bfih&tlt with four lineis first, second and fourth Gffyati% 
and the third JagaU. 

To Yama king ih fc oblation pour 

Moat rich in honied sweetness. This 

Our hymn of praise to for the Rishis r ancieat*born P 

The ancient makers of the path. X, H, 15. 

Piirastadhrihail, with a TrhjHibh and three Gffyatrl hues, 
as follows : 

Against us is the rltcleAff, shame]ess Dasyu, 

Inhuman, keeping alien laws; 

De* UioUk O slayer of the foe, 

This Dasya's weapon circumvent- X. 22, Sr 

Ihripadfif two lines, Jagatl and GayntrT: 

Another hramlitfheth a bolt placed in his ham I; 

With that he smiles anti kills his foes. YIII. 2ft 4. 

Afywfh a complicated stanza of seven lines, three Jrtgatl 
and four Gflyatrl as follows : 

Two bay steeds V-iyu yokes, Vayu two ruddy steeds, 
Kwiftvfooted to the chariot, to the pole to draw p 
Rest coursers, to the pole to draw. 

Awaken Boantootianssp, ab when 
A lover wakes hie Bleeping love, 

II In mine heaven and earth, make thou the dawn* to shine, 
For glory mike the dawns to shine- I- 134, ^ 

Thus it will be seen that while the stanza* of the more common 
metres are made up of linos of the same type, rarer 
stanzas are formed by combining linos of different length. 
The rhythm of only the last four or five s 3 ,, llBbIes is 
rigidly determined. Thus the metres of the Pv, stand 
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midway between the archaic metres of the Avesta, which 
aro governed only by the number n! syllables, and tlm 
more polished measures of Classical Sanskrit in which, as 
a rule* the quantity of every single syllable is fixed. The 
Vedic metres are the foundation of all the classical Sanskrit 
metres except two 1 . 

The hymns of the pv. aro nearly all religious, only a 
few being semi-religious or didactic in quality, for example, 
the Gambler’s lament in X. 3J, of which certain s tarn as 
are here reproduced from Professor Maedonell s excellent 
translation 

3, She 1 wrangles net with me nor is she angry r 
IV) me and comrades ahe was ever kindly. 

For dice that only luckless throws effected 
I've driven away from home a wife devoted, 

3. Her mother hates me, she herself rejects mo: 

For one in such distress there is no pity. 

I find a gnmilling man is no more useful 
Than Is an aged horse that's in the market. 

4. Others embrace the wife of him whose chatties 
The eager dice have striven hard to capture; 

And hither, mother, brothers say about him: 

"Wt' know him not, lead him away a captive.' 

5 . When to myself 1 think, - I'll not go with them 
rt] stay behind my friends that go to gamble;" 

Anl those brown nuts, thrown down, have raised their voices, 
1 go. like wench, straight to the place of meeiing. 

G. To the assembly hall the gambler sallies, 

And asking, ‘Shall 1 win*’ he quakes and trembles. 

And then the dice run counter to his wishes. 

Giving the tuvky throw to his opponent. 

Id Grieved is the gambler's wife by him abandoned. 

Grieved, too, his mother as he aimless wanders. 

Indebted, fearing, he desiring money, 

At night approaches other people’s houses. 


< UwtWt. ERE. VL! h arffelc U?™"- (Yedlt)\ VHS. XVI1-XWI] , mA 

JtB. 0,10. 

1 HR- Sfi-DO. 

1 Thu wife □! tbr ludtitT. 
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13, ‘Play not with dire, but cultivate tliy tilings 
Enjoy thy riches deeming them abundant* 

There are thj »ws p th ere i» thy wif e, O gambler*: 

This counsel Savifar the noble gives ma¬ 
ll Make friends with us p we pray, to tie be gracious. 

Do not bewitch us forcibly with magic i 
Let now your enmity, your anger slumber, 

Let others l*e in brownies * 1 * * * toil* entangled. 

There is here a distinct anticipation of the proverbial and 
sententious poetry of later days. 

We have to distinguish between two type? of religious 
poetry in the Ijv., on the higher side^ consisting ‘in praises 
of the gods and generally accompanying the sacrifice* 
offered to them 5 , and on the lower side conflicting ‘in 
spells or charms directed against hostile powers, and 
accompanying some domestic practice of a magical 
character 1 . There are about a dozen such hymns, which 
deal unmistakably with magic practices \ 

We may also trace in the 1-fcv- the beginnings of Hindu 
lyric, dramatic and epic poetry. The whole Itigvfldic 
collection is fundamentally lyric, special hymns, of course 
having a lyric-dramatic or n lyric-epic setting. The most 
poetical hymns in the Hv. are those addressed to Dawn, 
which Macdunell pronounces H crp[n] p If not superior, in 
beauty to the religious lyrics of any other literature V 
The dialogue between Visvlmitra and the Rivera (IIL 331 
is essentially dramatic. Notable Btorm and battle lyrics 
are found among the hymns addressed to Indr a, Farjanya 
and the M a ruts. 


1 Mpriaiipll. KVA'., Art. fijfift n® (YfdUj. 

1 * mhncil Luridly la E]ii? tauth l*nak. tl, y- ihc fcillowu^ stum* Enjn* 

bj} iin a?L[a[iuii m the form nt a seiner '"f 'rinDipb over ri Ti»5 hst«- jl* by 

MjcvliintU (id JJ3,); 

Vjiaij nihlh >4 ItiVf 3 ihew riPil trim, 

MUin^ si* jh- rioi bn Uimd ilE. 

TiiHl oi J Ef Ihif licrak man 
Ami all Ills pjcnple I sn.iv rule. X. t G. 
vns. XXVI If €f. P.I 90 HOfA&M 1 Early hytu Fotiryaf Mm in IOK + 3 S-fiU. 
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T litre arc; several colloquies in which the speak era are 
divine beings '$ also two in which the agents may be human, 
m*. the dialogue between Yam* and Yam! (X. 10) am! 
between FurDnkvaa ond Urvail (X. These hymns fore¬ 
shadow the dramatic works of a later age-. There is Epic 
material in the Battle of the Tan Kings (YU, l«h in which 
the great Sudfls overcame his allied foes. Among the 
multitudes of personal names* found in the By, especially 
in the Dfouwtuti hymns, many doubtless have epie signifi¬ 
cance, if we only knew the facts. On the whole, the 
average of literary merit in the Blgvedio hymns must be 
pronounced 'rein ark ably high’*, especially if one takes 
into consideration the early date at which they were 
composed. The poetic endowment revealed in the hymns 
of the Rv, has continued in India down to the present 
time, for India is a land of poetry and song. 

b) iftttftC. Certain musical instruments are men¬ 
tioned-—the drum, flute and lute— as used by the Vedic 
Indians. The Maruts and the Anginas arc represented 
as heavenly singers, after the analogy of the earthly. The 
hynuirf used in the Somn sacrifice were certainly chanted 
by the priests \ Thus Indian musical theory undoubtedly 
had n religious origin. The love of the people of modern 
India for music" and song is clearly connected with the 
musical tastes and aptitudes of the earliest times. The 
fact that the whole Jligvedic collection is lyric is significant. 

i IY. 26 ; X. :.l, 12 , 06 . IC 8 . 

» JlnnlnBrH. YRS. XXV. 

11 Sm I ««e lnd*x. 

* ii.ciut.cii, vita, XXVIH. 

1 "These virion* priests full dearie into three dirlijniw, scionUtiu fla iheir 
nuin Iwlpepi whs the redtall™ of to K^mputJ Uic ottotn#, or the nthvti 

rp.,,.^1 aet «f wriflet, or tot **Wl*W o { * 0 "pn Keith, Art. I'ri'tt. lYlfriHoo.J 
(1/iNfln). EIlE. X, 312. TV Soma hyiPW me still rh*nl*l io-iIpj hf Siuiisnl* 
OrUituuiH. bill wlthr.il the arflimpinimrni o( wrifiit. ^ Jitnmswnjv 
lfunrpr fif ilian ■ 

* II. A. FtoflfF, TPw Mntit itf laknttL \"2l- 
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c) Pain tint/ find Sculpture ,— The representation of 
the human or animal form dearly began in the Buddhistic 
| period, if not earlier \ There are two artistic methods. 
One is to copy faithfully from nature, muking only such 
changes as the ideal seems to require. Such is the Greek 
method, which kept close to nature. The other is to express 
symbolically certain ideas. Here in the interests of sym¬ 
bol ism there is often a wide departure from nature. Such 
in general is the FI indy method, especially in the la ter 
period The Trmifirti figure in the Elephant a Caves bus 
a threefold head. Oh has four arms, Ganc&a lias the 
head of an elephant and the body of a man. The artistic 
aim in all these instances is not to copy nature, but sym¬ 
bolically to express ideas 3 . So far as definitely known, 
there was no painting or sculpture in the ^igvedie period. 
But i here were plenty of ideas scattered through the hymns- 
ideas which challenged artistic expression. Thus Agni, 
the fire-god f is * hundred-eyed 1 or 1 thousand-eyed' (1 128* 
ft; 79, 12), the reference being clearly to liis multitudinous 
point* of flame. Furusa, the cosmic man, a pantheistic 
name for the totality of things, is represented (X, 90, 1) os 
having *a thousand heads, a thousand eyes* a thousand 
feet + . End re, in order to keep up his strength for the 
Vptra-figbiLp eats three hundred buffaloes and drinks throe 
lakes of Soma, the thought being that vast accomplishtnents 
presuppose vast eating and drinking. As the strong one 
par m«Ilm£e Indr a is called sahasramugfettf * thousand- 
testicled". Such symbolical numbers determine the charac¬ 
ter of Hindu art, which is not imitative but symbolical. 


1 " Thf ex Lsftitkrc Mda in Vpdic tfutyt* Iliix id Lbr cphm frf a 

j i!l! n Nt] imtun «f kipdriH of V Lin in* with i*oJ-tea uf putil, ami in ih<' 

ilitfJ ml linn divwn betweeg tin 1 Mumis mi ibrip — W. I'nnk* image* 

4Nid /ffilli f ( 11 Jj ra j aj . KIIE. VEJ. Uni ihtl II i U>ulicfii]. A 1194 of feiinh 

^tuhoU, pmhoihljr put lb tlu* lofm pf umj la&wer-CT be admitted. Cf, 

OH™*** Itv. ST-SH, 

1 A lUDdu 1 kinij i>f r^SayjLnii »3rmboli*iiL i* found in th^ twok of KcreJjikrn, 

f m g r L SO, V. C, fIl-. m wdt as i ij B-tM 
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Tor when the numbers are not too largo, they may be 
expressed on canvas nr in stone, A thousand heads cannot 
be so expressed, but the four heads of Brahma can. Thus 
the moat characteristic quality of Hindu religions art is 
in deepest harmony with the symbolical representations of 
the Rv. 1 

2, Tub Bigveda and Hindu Society and History. 
a) Historical names.- A considerable number of 
words are found in the Rv. which been me Inter the names 
of historical or semi-historical personages in Hindu story. 
A few instances may be given: SUa' and Rdtrta \ Radhit* 
and Kri$t}a i ; and ATjuna*. Also the words Sarm&i 
‘protection’ (III. 15, B, otc.i and Varman 'mail', caste desig¬ 
nations of Brahman and Ksatriya respectively; nod the 
word Sfiri ‘wealthy patron 1 , a caste surname among Jains. 
Of later divine names which already appear in the Rv. 
may be mentioned Vitnu, Situ (‘gracious’, an epithet of 
Rudra and other godsj^ Ganapati (an epithet of Brihaspati 
II. IV, and Bkagavan, ’the blessed one 1 , a Inter name 
lor god. Many otlier words of literary or histories! 
intersf?t might he mentioned ns occurring in the By. such 
as rraja ‘cow-stall' {origin of the regional name BraJ), 
Matartsvan, a later name for ‘wind’, darn ‘slave’ rarna 
•colour’, 'caste', Ka*i 'clenched fist’ (name of Benares), 
etc., etc. 

It) Caste. — The sources of Hindu caste have already 
been traced 1 . It was undoubtedly the sharp antithesis in 

* Such upmumiaaB oIecm lelvoIvi 1 upline*, bill “It nboaM tn- r iwnpmbmd 

Ifaai rJI ttijji b^linrew issritf IwInTil i iJie wt|tfraii[iind po+rv* ctf tbe deity pl re Intend*! 
l* I*- MpnfiA-d 1 hrw tuittnliinl iurau"—Maort, HR. E. ikd et 

Mjuxikmt'tE, .J [JA^. UlEti* pp. 1 ' 2 $ ff,, *Irtf finiti Ihe nwtivf for Lbr irpirwratHfan 
q.j ^j V[ i vritti fiMir uruia. in liif newMity *1 tin ide nlllignlkip . 

1 Tamm IV r 57; Im7. 

* yt*ai m itj ' U* rrai *; pnnpH 1 j - n-i ific X Li-11, I E* 

* Which 1* formed From rridAn (Mum 1 , matt nctiM 'fiifl 1 L 30 t 5* 

'< - iUju-L ' bs epithet ftrf list- dark Uni 11 of ilsv VI, H a 1 ; nlm w * proper name. 

' - Whiiv \ a* applied to Use lijgM haJf of dny YL H, J* 

: 1‘bflpter Ur all* Kdkir 1 f of Q*$f* in India m Jlbaihii, I1HLH. 
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colour, race and religion — especially colour * 1 — between 
Aryan and Dasyu that led to ilie extreme rigidity of the 
Hindu caste system, In this* way the Aryan sought to 
guard the purity of his blood. The movement in the di¬ 
rection of caste rigidity began during the Rigvedic period^ 
for in one of the latest hymns (X, 00, 12) the four funda¬ 
mental orders arc mentioned. Ca&to forms the very warp 
and woof of Hindu society down to the present time, and 
more than anything else marks off Hindu social organi¬ 
sation from that of other nations, 

c) Pemmimi*. — There are practically no traces of a 
pessimistic attitude toward life in the Jtv. There is indeed 
n pensive note sounded in the hymn to Usas (I. 113, 10-11} 
which, while In no sense abnormal, m&y perhaps be re¬ 
garded as pointing in the direction of the Inter pessimism. 
It looks as If the roots of Hindu pessimism were to bo 
found partly in the Hying climate of India and the gradual 
fusion of the Aryans with the aborigines, and partly in the 
doctrines of hernia and transmigration, which, while lauded 
by some as the acme of philosophic insight, tend to produce 
in others a spirit of hopelessness The fact that pessimism 
is not found in the is proof enough that its hymns - 
even the latest of them — were composed prior to the rise 
of the Brahmans and [Jpanisad doctrines of Karma and 
Transmigration and before their outcome in a pessimistic 
view of life, Tims considered, the hymns of the Rv r are 
the purest expression on the soil of India of the Aryan 
spirit \ 

ft. The pioveda and Hindu Pofiti^ah Religion, 
a) fii/atil. — The ritual of tFie [trjlhmnnfis was dearly 
continuous with that of the Rv t The modern ritual of 
Hinduism is the result of the fusion of two streams, — the 


1 The iijjiih 1 ! for iusste h runu ' rofoar r . 

1 0Mttibeig, KV* 2 ; WotUWC, KV. 212, 2C3^tf; <2ffr*oLd, KfLE. Art. 

iVinifiiPi fFtidiQijj. 

1 Q'. t IjripEtr 11. 53 ; Faniahir, OltlJ, 82, 
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Aryan going back to the (tv. find the Dravidian representing 
primitive indigenous custom. It is difficult to distinguish 
between the two, since they have become so completely 
fused. It looks, however, ns if temple and image 1 were 
Dm vidian in origin r since neither is definitely and un¬ 
mistakably mentioned in the (tv. fUgvcdie religion was 
essentially open-air religion — a thing of the gross-strewn 
sward and of the sunken fire-piL Its temple was the open 
sky + The Hieophany of its deities took place not through 
the appearance of images, but in connection with the 
blazing up of fire, the rosy flush of dnwu f the rising of the 
sun, and the flash and glitter of lightning. The ftigvedte 
ritual undoubtedly contributed its part to the formation of 
the complex modern ritual. 

f>) — Religion and magic have always been 

more or Jess intermingled religion that persuades the 
gods and magic that compels them. Magic is present 
tu-daj T in every religion, the formula *lu a good day be it 
spoken P p tlic injunction * touch wood 1 , and the thought of 
passing beneath a ladder as unlucky being twentieth 
century examples in the West. The whole galaxy of lucky 
and unlucky times, actions and objects is shot through 
with the view-point of magic. When the emphasis is 
upon tSio ritually exact rather than the ethically correct, 
then the tendency is enevitably toward a magical conception 
of religion, Such was increasingly the tendency during 
the transition from the liigveda to tho Bruhmattnj^ At 
last the sacrifice became greater than the gods, and the 
priests who manipulated tho sacrifice greater than all. 
The large magical element in the popular religion of India 
is derived undoubtedly from Aryan as well as from 
Dravidian sources. The tendency of recent scholarship 
has been to emphasise so me who t the place of magic in 
the Ijtv. 


1 Fnn|iibnj-. QRLL §i ra. ! 
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'Bnihman is the greatest word, in the whole history "f 
Indian philosophy”, for 'there is ornilnined in it the 
religious development of India during thirty centime* *'. 
MSya often occurs in the sense of ‘mysterious power, the 
source of the tmigie transformations that take place in 
nature. The transition to the later pliilosopbicnl meaning 
of ’magic power', ’Morion’, ‘non-realitywas easy. Karman 
(noni. neut. karma), as already pointed out, means in tlio 
Ilv, rim ply ‘work 1 in general, or more specifically ‘liturgical 
work 1 . The development of the later meaning of ‘fruit of 
work’, ‘recompense’, was not difficult’. In fact, there 
is a distinct suggestion of this doctrine in the expression 
ujinpurtn IX. 14, the gain which accrues in the life to 
come from the sacrifices and gifts made in thi* life. 
Ptotorjanman, ‘transmigration’ does not occur in the $v* 
but the participles punah punarjayamSTtS ‘being born 
again, again’, as applied to U&* {L 92, 10), and tmi’OMn'o 
jayamtinali ‘being born anew, anew', as applied to the 
Moon iX, Ki. 19) point in the direction of the later technical 
term. In the thought too, of the memos or soul of a dead 
man as going to the waters or plants (X. Ifi, 3: ng, 7) 
there may perhaps be found the germ of the later doctrine 
of metempsychosis'. At any rate, 're-birth’ is not postulated 
of living beings in the Ilv, bill only cd the reclining 
phenomena of nature anthropomorphical*? conceived. 
Thus ilie roots of the fundamental concepts of Hinduism 
together with the technical names thereof already appear 
in the ftv. As the most pregnant conceptions of the Ry. 
arc Impersonal, riia ‘order’, foirttum ‘work’, brahman 
‘word 1 and waya ‘power 1 ; so is it later on in the period 
tho Vodnnta, when the whole realm of being is pre-empted 
by the two great impersonalities', brahman 1 reality' eutl 
mtnju ‘non-reality’. 


1 ti H>erd4_ [ijihmiiip 1#■ 

1 Icnua QOBQli fcl*rtl[ 10 tllfiilS h ihs 1 |t r,, lilLt belTI M thr iaU*r ^ 

■ the bull of wiwi’. 1 Chip- XJ. |i, 313* 

* ilribnin | * rhri|»+he ttelErr iwwliJcr^per^-nEl ilirns n* iiupp 1 r' i *Gua5- 
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t,j Ethics. - The ethical conception* of the 11 v. are 
essentially tribal *, as is nalural in an early stage of 
society. It was Aryan ferstis Dnnyii. Ami yet there are 
hints of a larger souse of duty. For example, the following 
prayer is addressed to Vatutii! 

Against * friend, companion, or u brother, 

A fellow-tribesman, or against a stranger. 

Whatever trespass we have perpetrated, 

Do thou, 0 Varuaa. from tliat release us. V. &o, 7. 

The so pro me ethical concept of the llv, is that of rtia 
'order*. Ethical antitheses are expr eased by such contrasted 
terms as fiio tor ttnlya) nut! <mritrt 'true and false* aadhu 
ami vrijina ‘straight and crooked'. The term rita, not¬ 
withstanding its greatness ns an ethical concept, finally 
dropped out of use— a commentary on the direction taken 
by etliicnl thinking -and its connotation was taken up in 
the later notions of karma and dharma . This change wa* 
not for the bettor, pita as embodied in the will of 
Vanina was connected with a god of grace, who could 
pardon sin and restore the sinner to Ills fellowshifi. Karma, 
on the contrary, was the merely mechanical working of 
the principle of retribution. 

c} T?tr forgiveness of Sin , Ho who id pm- ezeettmee 
Hie etliian) god of the I|v, ia the one who is supremely 
concerned with the forgiveness of stn* \ for ? as itacdonell 
riajSj ‘there is no hymn to Varan a, in which the prayer 
for forgiveness of guilt does not occur ^ Other gods also 
:ire represented os forgiving sin, but the references to 
fOi'fpTGueSfi are only incidental and fugitive, whereas thi^ 
funcLion is central with Vanina, and, as we have seen, 
practically every hymn composed in Ms honour is slioL 
through with the thought of It Later on Varuga, like all 
the other gods* was swallowed up in the conception of an 
impersonal ami non-moral world-ground, just as tita was 

■ I>rtt Itp to ihn jiftHMt lime Uw world tw Wily triMWHika tht *Uge of 
trilmt ntonUilj- 
1 VH. VT* 
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absorbed in the notion of Kami a. From tho poinl of view 
of tho Inter orthodoxy, BrOhmaninal and Vedantic* tbs 
forgiveness of Bin is impossible, Tho ^igvedic belief in 
*t\iq forgiveness of sins* was conserved only in connect inn 
wltli the later heterodox and sectarian cults * 1 , and even 
then imperfectly, as a rule, since they have all been more 
or less influenced by the dominant orthodoxy, which found 
no place for forgiveness. The doctrine of Karma has ever 
stood in the way of a belief in tho free exercise of the 
divine grace. 

d) Polytheism.— The ftigveda Is as frankly poly¬ 
theistic q* Horner's Iliad or Virgil's JEnm± Animism* or 
polytheistic nature worship, lie,* at tho foundation of all of 
the Indo-European mythologies, Indian and Iranian as well 
ns Greek, Roman and Teutonic. The hymns to the All- 
gods /Vitm D&mh) present the clearest proof (if any fur¬ 
ther proof were needed) of the Rigvedic polytheism. For 
example, VHL 29 1 - — 

l f Brown (s mie, bountiful, of varied form, and young; 

He wears a golden ornament- (Soma) 

2. Another has, resplendent, occupied bin seat* 

The intelligent among the-goda* r {Agni) 

2. Another beareth in his hand a metal axe, 

The strennnu* among; the gods. (Tvaatar) 

4, Another brandishctli u bolt placed in his hand ; 

With that he smites and kill* his foes. find ml 
Bright, fierce* with cooling remedies, another bear* 
Within his hand a weapon sharp. (Rudrai 

a. Another makes the paths to pro* per; like a thief 
He knows the place of hidden wealth. (Ptisan) 

7. Another the wide-pacer, makes three mighty strides 
To where the gods delight them selves- (Vif^ti) 

3, Two fare with birds, together with n female friend, 

Like travellers they both go forth. (Atfvfoi) 

* Sni'h m the VilfpiTJi JuifB aftd tbi.*r jEHtD^I bj fiiMr. Nitiah. 

Kfsbib Cbamitf Sms, tl. at. 

1 A- ttiOirEeiiifmcnl »f imhh^'Jjaerw ia HfllcbfeUilE LIE' imd M> ^i4lo»pU 
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flL The twain on hi^li have made themselves a seat in heaven, 

The sovereign kin^s, whose drink is rIsco, (Mttm-Varu^n) 
10, Of n great ciumt some singer* * have hellion Rht themselves; 

By it they caused the sun to shine, tAngirasas) 

This hymn is in the form of a ^rios ol riddles, Each god 
is described without being named, it being left to the 
cleverness of the reader correctly to identify each. There 
nre described seven individual gods, two dual divinities, 
and one group of semi-divine beings. The pigvedio 
pantheon probably represents the gods of different Aryan 
tribes. Political federation was doubtless followed by 
religions federation, according to the usual custom in 
undent times 1 . Had the O. T. Psalter been constructed 
ftfter the fashion of the it would have contained 

hymns addressed to the gods of many Semitic tribes 
to the various Baalim and to Ashtoreth, tfolech, Chomosh, 
Tamimiz, et di, as well as to Yahwch* Polytheism and 
idolatry, it in true, were not uncommon in ancient Israel 
down to the time of the Babylonian Exile, 5S& b.C* s But 
the authors of the O, T, books wore prophets and prophetic 
historians, who were loyal to the exclusive worship of 
Yahwah* In the chapter op the Vedie World of Gods and 
Demons* it was pointed out bow we can watch one god P 
say PrajEpati, just rising above the horizon, another like 
Indra at the zenith, anti still another at the sunset time, 
Hhe twilight of the gods', eg. Trita Sptya. The birth nnd 
death of gods has gone on from the ftigvedie period down 
to the present time. One can watch the process of 
apotheosis in India to-day. Polytheism Inevitably means 
the waging and waning of god^ a conception so detrimental 
to the idea of an Eternal God, And this aspect qf modern 
Hinduism goes back by unbroken sequence to the 1-tv. 


1 r<MEi|t«rn lb* pnxvdurt of SotnBflii. litrig ol IhtkI, in iutralrainir fw^ffn 
u^hIs jUopk with lorrijfB *if«- 1 KiujH XL 1-S- 

i Cf* i rriifFoid, fi VH. 32. 

* Cf. Jcmoudt Til. 17-14 E?*kict VI A YBL 

* P4 £7 th 
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Another defect connected with polytheism is the oppor¬ 
tunity it offers for the squnbbling of the gods. There is, 
indeed, lewd of this among the Rigvedic gods than among 
the Olympic deities. Still It is present to some extent, 
especially in connection with Jndra, who fell mat with his* 
own father, was at odds with B&rya, and attacked the wain 
of tl^asSuch squabbling in inevitable in every pro¬ 
miscuous polytheism; and, as might be expected, the gods 
of Hinduism down to the present time are not free from it, 
ft) Pantheism. — During the l&tier part of the pigvedic 
period there was a steady movement toward unity. This 
movement assumed two forms one looking toward mono¬ 
theism and the other toward pantheism. The clearest 
expression of the pantheistic point of view is found in the 
celebrated hymn to Puru$a > J X. 00, which in the words of 
MacdoneM constitutes ‘the starting-point of the pantheistic 
philosophy of India * \ 

L A thou Band heads has Purup. h 
A thousand cvcp 1 a thousand feet; 
lie holding earth enclosed about, 

Extends beyond, ten finger* length. 
tL Whatever is, is Pumfa, 

Roth what has been and what shall be; 

He ruloth the immortal world r 

Which he transcends tlarough sacred fond. 

0. As great as this is Purusa, 

Yet greater still hi* greatness is; 

AJI creatures are cw^fAiirth of him, 

Throe-fourths th 1 immortal in the heaven, 

L Three-fourth-H aHcendcd up cm high. 

One-fourth came into being here; 


1 Til El irgsi*bhlLEiy pdiY h* HhnSjr ifr* mydwIflgJctd n’nd' n B K Of nittuid hipfi- 
iiiL-*. sw-h a* Hip thondcmtorniV dirk ruing of list sky, blnElin^ oul of tor shui, mad. 
«$MtEinft die dawn- But tfae Ujipu^ at prijniHfr myth I* wowr qt Intel' 
bilr. is w rmid y and dim tin- mivbief i« done, for Unungh tut myth in jnnnifiid^tod 
BJ9 □ntLljj'-nJ Dcmrv|Ktii>l i of liod- 

: lodflUdDcv ik ihi^ to Ui* inmHlEiiicjn- oE MfcxIODcll * HIDebnindf, Griffith, 
.-■■hfcmifl {PH. 1143) rusd Driffltfu (AGP UHM.'.K). 

* VTLS. ISA 
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Thence lie developed into what 
Is animate and inanimate. 

5, From Parana wa b imrn Virajt 
And from Vi raj sprang Furufca; 

When bom lie reached beyond the earth. 
Forward and backward everywhere. 

6L When gods performed n sacrifice 
With Puru*a as their ottering. 

Spring was iltf ell and Summordient 
Its fuel Ha oblation Fall. 

7 + As sacrifice upon the straw 

They sprinkled Pumsa ancient-horn ; 

With him the Devaa eAcritfoed* 

The Sadhyas and Use RE sis too, 

H, From that completely-offered rite 
Was gathered up the dotted oil; 

It formed the creatures of the air. 

And iniduls both wild and tame, 

9. From that completely-offered rite 
Picas and Snma-clmnts were horn; 

The metres too were born from that* 

And all the YajUB-fortDUliP- 
U>. From that were horses born and all 
The beasts that have two rows of teeth; 

Cattle were also born from that. 

And from that sprang the goats and sheep, 

ll + Then they dismembered Ptirusn; 

How many portions did they make? 

What was his month called, what hfs nrm>. 

What his two thigh* r and wliat his feet? 

1-> Ills month became the Urn hm&ya. 

And his two arms the KnatrUj*i; 

His thighs became the FoiiyOHilass, 

And from Ids feet the Sudni sprang. 

13, The Moon was gendered from his mind. 

And from ills eye (he Sun was bom ; 

Indrrt and Agni from hiH mouth* 

And Ysyu from his breath was bom* 

14 r Forth from his navel came the air, 

And from his head evolved the Bkj; 

Earth from his feet and from hte cur 
The quarters; thus they framed the worlds. 
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!&> Seven slicks confined the nltsir-Jirc„ 

Tiiiice-Beven sticks as Fuel served, 

When gtnlifi performing sacrifice 
Hi i u21 d as their victim PnrusjL 
10, With sacrifice ibe gods made Hncrifices, 

These SHi retl usages were thus primeval; 

These mighty fiowers attained unto tiic heavens, 
Whore are the Deities, the andem Sadhyus. 

The Puru^fSiUcia is one of the latest hymns of the ?t. 
It alone mentions the four orders or caste* (v. 12) and the 
three Vedas, if not all four (v. &). At the same time its 
fund omental conception, namely the genesis of the world 
through the sacrificial dismemberment of the world-giant 
Pnmqa* is very nrehnieFurusa h 'Min', is declared to be 
whatever is, fms been, or shell be <v. 3), the clearest state¬ 
ment of pantheism in the Re, The unity of Hie world, 
then, is found in the conception of a Cosmic Man, and its 
multiplicity is traced to the sacrificial dismemberment of 
the same. The gods performed the sacrifice (vv, 6-7, 15), 
although it looks as U they si the same time were regarded 
(rather inconsistently) as the result of ihe sacrifice (v m 13). 
The motif is the primeval custom of human sacrifice, while 
the central place of sacrifice in the cosmic order and the 
subordinate position assigned to the dmut approximates to 
the point of view of the firlhmap&a. Both monism and 
polytheism exist side by side, as in later Hinduism ihe 
monism of the all-embracing Furusa and the polytheism of 
the devaa. The key to the solution of Hie mystery of 
things Is found in the conception of the whole of nature 
as a living organism, the body of an original Furusa ‘Han’ 
or "Spirit', involving therefore fi spiritual interpretation 
of the universe. The line of thought found in this hymn 
is prophetic of ihe great monistic doctrine of ftrnhmun- 
Atman, the central ■ loot rim* of the Upaniands and of the 
Inter Vedanta philosophy. 


1 Varngtire Uw liimUr myth at Umi Vmfr in ^amliua ikia 
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f) Monotheism A true find consistent theism ever 
presents itself as an ethical monotheism. Varuna repre¬ 
sented the nearest approach in Vedic Indin to the doctrine 
of monotheism* * and Vamp* was par t&eeU&we the ethical 
god of the Hy* This is no accident but a principle that 
widely rules. For example, the Zoroastrian reform was 
at once monotheistic and ethical The Gtfthhs put no 
greater emphasis upon the uniqueness of Ahura Mazda than 
upon the supremacy of the moral law, Tire monotheism 
of the Q. T. Prophets was set in a context of stern ethical 
teaching. And the distinct ethical advance 3 of the New 
Testament accompanied the enrichment of the G, T* doctrine 
of God, Even the derivative" monotheism of Muhammad 
was closely bound up with the fierce proclamation of such 
morality as he understood and appreciated. But while 
there can be no true theism that is not ethical, there may, 
of conr&e, be important ethical developments, which are 
more or less divorced from the thought of God l 

The development of an ethical monotheism presupposes 
the work of :i prophet or prophets \ It was so in ancient 
Israel as well as in ancient Iran; it also proved true in 
the rise of Muhammadanism. In each of these monotheisms 
the uniqueness of God is emphasized, Yahweh is the 'one" 
God of Israel \ Ahum Mazda, the ‘Wise Lord 5 of Zoroaster, 
is a unity, although his nature Is explicated by the Amesha 
Hpentns, his sis or seven attributes or functions 7 . The 
Alllh of Muhammad is t&-sharlk 1 without associate 1 . There 
were priests and hymn-writers in the Rigvedlc period,, but 
no moralists of the type of Zoroaster and Bud dim. If we 

1 Bn Indian Tfcrtkm* 

- qr. tbr un th* Moernl, Mitt. Y-YIL 

1 tw'n Linily .IinIuc and ftabtrfdfcis*!. 

* JE- if- those ca& 4 iwlfll wilb the of (Wnuu*. Buddha and Swnwfa* 

* This ItftUJs- It at alio erf rrrLi: p ibcUfii 1 KJcIeUw modern India, tvlfccll U Uic 

rtrthai* SUttlj frHitidcd Ity Kaifeab t huulfr Sm, wni tht Ary. fawidni by 

nijiitD^i ikH»rsiI- 

■ Dea L Yt 4, 

■ M ou Lion. TH- v + 3db rudder, AR* UA2- 
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say (as we must) that the penitential hymns addressed to 
Ynmna are the work of men who had something of the 
spiritual insight of true prophets, we are aJeo compelled 
to say that the prophetic succession soon ceased. Vprunn 
from being almost a ^igvedic Ynhweh end an ethical 
counterpart of Ahura Mazda gradually dwindled Into a 
god ling of lakes and pools j and nt the same time the 
sublime conception of Riia t 'Moral Order', vanished or 
was swallowed up in the notion of Karma. The spiritual 
tragedy of the waning of Yarupn and of the collapse of 
Vedic monotheism must not p however, blind ua to the sig¬ 
nificance of the appearance In the Kigvedia uge of the 
concept ion of a hoJy god. The Varuna hymns, so Hebraic 
nod penitential in quality, bear witness to the theistic 
capacity of the Vedic Indians 1 , 

We must distinguish between an ethical and a speculative 
monotheism. Varuna came very near being the god of an 
ethical monotheism. As an example of a speculative 
monotheism, one may cite the Iliravyagarhlut-Prajtrpnti 
I lymn f , 

7b the f nknctwv Gad, X I2L 

L The Golden Genu arose hi the licgiiiiuug, 

Bojto the sole lord of everything existing: 

He fuwl ianiJ hotdeth up thr* earth and heaven,— 

Who is the god to worship with oblation? 3 

«■ He who gives breath and strength,, he whose commandnicnt 
AJI beings follow* yea the grnln acknowledge; 

Whose shadow immortality and death is,— 

Who ist the god to worship witii oblation? 
a Ho who through greatness hath become sole monarch 
Of all the moving world that breathes and slumbers; 


1 HAcmroi tT + 24. 

* For tbi 1 tnTulilhn flwp*K NilkhrcuHb T LR, 132-1 :tSj ftaraii, AUP + iSil-134; 
Sehrrmui , Ffb 24 - 20 ; UK. ih 0 -f.^T h and liriivQld, ara^rjrni 2 &- 2 K- 

*tor. Wonting [ii tI i-g Intel- IrDBfpiiMlimi ' k& 1 (1 e. MVho r ) in eJll- trod itr 
»tii*biji irJth eblulbnj In other nvnh, \*l m imr^iip wilh sbruinu iJi«- vpd 'Wlna'. 
1. 1* \ht unkiiuwn gw|. 
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Who rtlletii over quadrupeds and hipeds,— 

Who is the god to worship with oblation? 

4 „ The one to whom through might these snowy mountains 
Belong, the sea with Rasa, ns men let! m; 

To whom belong these quartern ami the two arms* 

Who is the god to worship with oblation? 

5. He through whom sky Ifc firm and earth is steady, 

Through whom sun's light and heaven's vault are supported ; 
Who Id in id'O if is measurer of the apace#,— 

Who is the god to worship with oblation? 
it Its to whom look the rival host# tn battle. 

Sustained by hi& support and an sinus-hearted, 

When over them the risen sun is shining,— 

Who is the gad to worship wftb oblation? 

7* What time the mighty waters ante containing 
Everything germinal, producing Agnh 
Tbone* there arose of all the gods the one life. 

Who is the god to worship with oblation? 
a He who In might surveyed the floods containing 
Creative far™, the sacrifice producing; 

Who h mid all gods lias been and Is alone god h — 

Who i# the god to warship with oblation? 

9 L Ne'er may he harm hh, he earth's generator. 

He who with order true begat the benven, 

And gendered, too, the bright mid mighty waters. 

Who h the god to worship with oblation? 

ID. Prajupnti, apart from thee no otter 

Hath all these things embraced nud comprehended; 

May that he ours which wo desire when offring 
Worship to thee; may we be lords of riches. 

Ifif fl ny ngftrbha means ‘the golden germ ; It Is described 
as buying generated the waters which contain creative 
force and everything germinal ami which produce fire and 
sacrifice (vv% 7-9). In vv P 6-7 Sflrya and Agni are mentioned, 
and the whole hymn is* rightly regarded us composed in 
imitation of tho Sajmosa hymn 1 to Indra «IL 12 k Thu a 
the reference i* apparently to fire In its different forms 
as constituting the one life {mu v. 7 1 o! the godk There 


i S* D*[ulwsk AGP. iSSj WUl Oldtoboff, Hr- Nolfn IJ. '{41. 
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la emphasis upon the uniqueness • of the one who alone is 
worthy of adoration. He is described as the one god 
above the gods T as the one life of the gods, and as the one 
creator nnd ruler of oil that is; and finally ho is identified 
with fVajapaU*, the personification of the creative activity 
of nature. In X* 121, 10 Prajlpati, as M action pH says 1 is 
dearly ‘the name of the supreme god', tint Prajspati is 
simpl}" the apotheosis of the notion Of creative activity 
and seems to be identical with the generative Agni. His 
cosmic significance is get forth in noble terms, but in no 
passage of the ^v. la Prajfipati connected with the ethical 
Thus the ethical monotheism of Yanina is succeeded by a 
speculative monism* which holts between monotheism and 
pantheism. Prujffipati fits into a pantheistic scheme almost 
as well db Purina; and with neither Purus a nor Prajftpati 
h polytheism 4 inconsistent. That is to say, in the Rv* 
polytheism, pantheism and monotheism exist side by side 
in unstable equilibrium, a condition of things which is 
reproduced through the whole history of Hinduism \ 


JCt4 H sue 1 ,, ' wEs \ v* 1 - X r [t r 7, 8, E 0. We ut irgiiiulrd of tb* 1 - Miuqaeuea® of 
Indni W t vpi i.JfltLij Wj oJt£D In Lb« ‘mae mini rJtrt 

1 Fnjifuti 1 lord &F eruigre * appear E m the Ftv- uj an epithet of Sari Luf 
(iv, S3, 2j nnd Som* [3X, 5 r 9); and in the tenth boo*, ffttirlunco as r tIEscim-1 
ddty, +ho became the ddef ftpd of the BrlhflUi$il period . 

3 VM. MS. 

4 q* x. m f c + ia, im m r 7 ¥ 

* There arc. il u iris, ocrL>i[ii lh*'iitiei jecta in iruklc-ni India which rejcvl 
drtEylbctsdt nnd jjfvntJlcesEn, auth the E^Aluci*, Arya jtnd PfIii tli nn & SoniijiUL 
TVwr, bnmmir, do not npnsfcnt ifop dominant tondvm-y tif EimJu thinking nor 
ii it certain that Ibej 1 will pcrnnmcntij resist ihe (rctnrndcHii pnEJ of orthodox 
11utdoi^hi. Je fci in hi* maembcie^ ttuM Hindu ism ilnn-d rod Jib huihLEuini 

19 imrU. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

THE FULFILMENT OF THE RELIGION OF THE RI0VEDA 

1. Rigvedie religion, as we have seen* belongs most 
probably 10 the period u + c, 1500-500'* Tlio proper com¬ 
parison, thou t is between Vedic religion and Hebrew 
religion as roughly contemporary. The origins of both 
are njniilar. Vadic religion is rooted in the polytheistic 
nature-worship of the pro-historic IE- 'world, and Hebrew 
religion is likewise preceded by the polytheistic custom* 
and institutions of the pre-historic Semitic world*- A truly 
ethical which is also a truly spiritual—conception of God 
is difficult to attain, and even when attained, is difficult 
to maintain, Something of the straggle and agony involved 
can be seen by reading the Gat has of Zoroaster, the 
prophets of the Old Testament, the Apostolic writings of 
the New Testament, and the Qurln of Mohammad. Ethical 
monotheism ever began as an unpalatable doctrine, and 
the prophets and teachers thereof have had to suffer. The 
tendency has been stubborn toward reaction. Nominal 
monotheism has not infrequently been made really poly¬ 
theistic, for example in Zoroastrianism through the counter- 
reformation of the Younger A vesta which restored so 
many of the old dafevu^ and in Roman Christie nitj' as 
well as in Ifllffm through the adoration of saints. The 
great catastrophe of the Babylonian Exile (b. c. 586) alone 
cured Israel of poly theism and idolatr}'; for Only those 
returned from the exile who were really loyal to the 
prophetic doctrine of the one hoi}' God. 

2 f During the period of early Hebrew history (up to 
B. c. 586) Che monotheism of the prophets was in unstable 
equilibrium. Its advocates were nearly always in the 

1 Ur rekdilg the rime-limit bf EHW P n, i\ 1300 I* hOQ. Mirfradl, Hit. 7, 

3 Cf. ftoboitBLJU SiuilVa FundammUli JfrMpriuhij tustitutinnM of ihi 
Sibil <lfcn. xm t% XXXV, 2, John* XXIV* 2 r 
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minority, fighting against heavy odds. Besides this* the 
early Hebrew theism itself was more henotheistic then 
monotheistic, in iho sense that the reality of the gods of 
other peoples was apparently recognised. A* already 
pointed out, an impartial collection of religious lyric a 
during the pre-exile period would doubtless have contained 
almost a* miscellaneous and polytheistic a collection as is 
found in the T£y k Yahweh* like Varu^a* might have stood 
in the midst of a multitude of other gods. These consider¬ 
ations help to place early Vedio religion more on an 
equality with early Hebrew religion. As the prophetic 
doctrine of Yahweh, the one holy god of Israel, was the 
ethical and spiritual kernel of Hebrew religion, so the 
doctrine of Vanina held iha same place in Higvedic 
religion. Some fundamental elements of true religion may, 
indeed, be taught by the coarsest polytheism, for examp I e, 
the existence, power, manifestation and wonder-working 
of God; His grace and helpfulness and care for His own; 
His working in nature and in history; communion with 
Him in this life and in the life to come. There is much 
raw material on o]l these points, found throughout the Rv. 
in hymns to the most varied gods. The same thing hold* 
true of (he polytheism of the Semitic world. Every deity 
even of the most chaotic polytheism is, as it were, an 
organization of (he idea of God But as already remarked 
ip H only the god of an ethical and exclusive monotheism 
possesses personality in the fullest sense, that is a person¬ 
ality worthy of the infinite and eternal God, 

Wo have in the Rigvedic pantheon a chaos of deities 
imperfectly personalised, shading into one another, indefi¬ 
nite in outline, and tending to fusiom If the process of 
fusion had been brought to a climax, all the god* would 
have been amalgamated together into one God. Against 
this process was the fac?t that as soon as one god dis¬ 
appeared, another took his place. The waxing nod waning 
of the gods ever went on, the processes counterbalancing 
each other, so that the pantheon was always full It Is 
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true, some of l he chief gods such as Vann? a a ad Indra 
greatly excel others in completeness of personification; 
nevertheless, not oven these are fully personalized. For 
if we define perfect personality as an infinite and explosive 
personality, in other words, such a personality as is to be 
found only on monotheistic premisses', then it is clear 
that not even Varuna enn be pronounced completely 
personalized, since Im is confronted with other gods. 

Then, too, as stated above, the ethical character even 
more thnn the exclusive character of a monotheism is 
what contributes supremely to the personality of deity. 
Of all the Rigvedlc gods ethical quality belongs supremely 
to Vnrufis. There is a distinct lack ef the ethical except 
in the Vorupa hymns, not of course that it is altogether 
absent elsewhere but that no adequate place is given to it. 
It Is not a central conception in the Itv. as a whole. The 
truth of this is supported by the testimony of Deussen, 
himself, an ardent admirer of things Indian, to the effect 
that the ethical element, in which ihe real worth of a 
religion lies, falls in the Rigveda surprisingly into the 
shade 1 2 . 

This contrast between Varuna and the other Rjgvedic 
gods is highly significant. It means that in the earliest 
period of the tfv. there was present a worthy candidate for 
the honours u[ an ethic nl and exclusive monotheism. Such 
a monotheism in ancient Israel was the result of a stern 
Struggle on the part of the prophets a gainst the Baalim 
nnd all the other gods of the kindred Semitic tribes. The 
i;has of Zoroaster reveal the ethical stress and strain 
which he passed through before the duevas were cast out 
of heaven and Ahu.ru Mazda exalted to the supreme place, 
Muhammad had something of the same experience during 
the Mecca period, when, with his hack to the wall, ho battled 
heroically against the adversaries of Allah most high. But 


1 )i. £7- 

2 AGP. 
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a similarly streduous ethical temper seems to have been 
lacking during the plgvedic period, or at least to have 
come to largo fruition only in the circles that produced 
the Yanina hymns. Vanina L had nearly alJ the righteous* 
ness and the other dei*a& hod what was left. So Yarn pa 
ought to have been exalted* and the other devas, a a in 
Iran, ought to have been dethroned. 

3. In Chapter XU the Bigvoda was brought into re¬ 
lation with later Hindu developments It was there shown 
that there are many things in the Hv h — literary, artistic, 
social, philosophical and religious— that are fulfilled in 
the later history of Hinduism. The question arises: Is 
there anything in ihe Bv. In the way of ideal or aspiration 
that is not thus taken up in Hinduism (that is, adequately)* 
but rather still awaits satisfaction and fulfilment? To 
answer this question we must turn our attention again to 
the majestic figure of Vamps, Hero we meet with a series 
of truly ethical ideas — the conception of the holy will of 
Varupa and of sin as a transgression of his law; the con¬ 
ception of morality as of the inmost nature of things® and 
of Varupa as the august witness of the deeds of men; the 
sense of sin gained through the pressure of disease and 
afflict ion, and the consciousness that fellowship with Yuruija 
can be broken; confession of sEn to Varuua and prayer for 
dciiveraneu; and the experience of Vanina's mercy and 
grace as followed by * 1 * 3 slave-like devotion 1 1 on the pars of 
the sinner. It is, of Bourse, not easy* when interpreting 
these ancient records, to avoid falling into 1 the psychologists 
fallacy *\ for one is doubtless often tempted to press unduly 


F l hr:l Nilj ni;, bf iXHBFV, the Atlipm*, wti* *1 >PI Upll^ftnf h \* Htnji <. -wiSi-J pr* 

1 "AtfStui Aijuim Mnirdft and Vtdfe Vanum nnj ihr guitdijUkt-ta-i hWt of Iht 

r<fl. I be wmAe uni rear* J <*fdcf nf tfer unl^™ And tuts » — lUcojiifkltf. FIV^SSS 1 - 

3 Cf. ilwi^ V- Vuti^ii Uk FiBmJ flod. 

*ThfU if, JJ rrndang om'i awn ndjirl into tbit of tmathit musi wErhrMii miitwi- 
ufiae iilbwaja-M' frir cUffcrtr™ <rf innate r*pmthy itw! of Ms|tdred avirlo-iL 1H . It it, 
SfiffEl, Fm^f\{}!o'tW nmi Folktart, bxattan, J FH IP, p, 2?S. 
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jsmcb resemblance? in phraseology as ^etn to connect Big- 
vedic penitential experiences with analogous Hebrew and 
Christian experiences* Nevertheless the consensus of the 
best modern scholar si tip definitely confirms the view that 
V a run a and the Adilyas, whatever the reasons may be, 
stand in an ethical group by themselves. For example, 
the late Prof* Oldenberg was ho impressed with the ethical 
lone of the hymns to Varuua and the Adilyas that he^ for 
this and other reasons, regarded them as a group of loan- 
goda derived from the Semitic world K Macdcmell 1 asserts 
that "there is no hymn to Varava {and the Adilyas) in 
which ihe prayer for forgiveness of guilt does not occur 1 . 
And according to Bloomfield 3 ( Vedic Varupa in his ethical 
strength has a Hebraic flavour'. To realise the full justice 
of these statements it Is necessary only to read (he Varutta 
hymns translated in Chap. V above* and to compare them 
with such Psalms as XXXII and LI t and with such passages 
of the Now Testament ns the incident of the Sinful Woman* 
and the parable of the Lost Son and of the Pharisee and 
Publican K From these com par Isons wo see how near 
Varurja came to being a Kigvedio Yah web, "full of -rompas- 
fsion and gracious, slow to anger and plenteous in mercy 
It is not too much to say with Bloomfield * that 41 by the 
aide of even the loftiest figure and the loftiest traits of the 
Hellenic or Teutonic Pantheon ■ Varuna stands like a Jewish 
prophet by the side of a priest of Oagon". a And yet," as 
Bloomfield asks, ^ what permanent moral strength have the 
Hindus derived from Vanina "f Very little it must 

be admitted. The lofty conception of Varuya may have 


1 iiv, i as. 

* vm* FT. 
a nv. taa. 

1 r Mkr viI, M 4m: sv, 
Fj«Iw XXXIV, «. 
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Influenced the formation or development of the various 
local and shifting theisms 1 of India; hut, on the whole* it 
is true that Vartina "has left no really losing impression 
on Indian religions 2 K \ He has been able neither to furnish 
the germ and starting point of a truly catholic Indian 
monotheism, nor even him self to survive in any worthwhile 
fashion. The pantheistic monism 1 3 ' of the later ftigvedic 
period continued to wax stronger and stronger, while the 
figure of Vartiya went On waning, until there was nothing 
left of him* but a godling of lakes and pools, a kind of 
second'rate Neptune, de-etliicised and almost depersonalizciL 
In the struggle between the notion of a personal and holy 
God and that of an impersonal ami non-moral world-ground, 
the victory lay decidedly with the latter, Brohma mounted 
up into the splendour, while Vanina sank into *the twilight 
of the gods'. "If Varuna hod prevailed* India would have 
become monotheistic and theocratic* which it never did 11 *- 
i5o much for past history* but what of the future? That 
in the past the impersonal and non-moral hrohma has 
gained the pre-eminence over the personal and moral 
Vanina proves nothing certain for the future. The odds 
will doubtless finally boon the side of the truer conception* 
whichever that may be. 

One may assume that the truer conception is represented 
by Vanina, for there is act forth in ham a lofty mono¬ 
theistic and ethical ideal*—an ideal, loo, which though 
sorely needed, ha# u]> to the present time never been 
adequately realized in Indin* but still awaits satisfaction 
and fulfilment. What if the conception of the Higvedir 
Vampa, whose 4 Hebraic flavour' is so generally recognised 


1 Aa in ircftUhf*' H>r n :uji] fsiiTrcJiijf F rJii-L-izi the frfm Samdf jiluv I- 

m«ntho(xj- Tb* IcmD'ho# Im/iiui » a DrTkb^ii Sujn^j tbciurl, in thi- 

atrim.lfi for -.-me 1 years lcavi(ii£ itn« RrutuiLi. Siuniij, imd Jiimlh aLu. i h i■ -i m-‘ i 

Lb'Lvw pitci-griJie t. Sm E-at^iilinr, M MMI- 3 ?£t If. 

i MoomfidcC fiV- Jot). 

3 Pajiihi'j^N 9 for l\ir lit/niti, pLfrlylbmtie for I be lunhilinlc- 
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by scholars, should finally be completed ami fulfilled by 
that of 'the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob', 'the God 
and Father of the Lord Jeans Christ’? 

Nor is this all of ancient ideal and aspiration that still 
challenges and awaits fulfilment. Bound up with the 
conception of Varans is that of liH> i, 'eternal order’. 
Over against tho later speculative idea of the world as 
the res eiIl of frirmon and as essentially mmja, there is 
hero presented, at least occasionally, tho notion of the 
'course’ and ‘order’ of things as the product of the will 
(vrafa) of Vamm. Thus tho Rigvedie conception of the 
holy will of Varupn points forward lo f and stands ready 
to coalesce with, the New Testament conception of the 
holy will of God, 

Still another ancient conception is profoundly signifi¬ 
cant, that of tho group of Aditj-as and Ameshfl Spentns, 
As the (sevenfold) Ames ha Spentns simply explicate the 
nature of Ahura Mazda, so do the isevenfold' Adilyas the 
mu ere of Yuruna. This unity in sevenfold diversity 1 un 
the part of both Antes!)a Spenins and Adityus is suggestive 
of the difference between underlying essence and hypostatic 
division. Aditi, the mother of the Sdityus, seems to express 
[he common nature of the Aditya-group. 

Along with this must be mentioned tho triad of SCryn 
■in heaven, Agni on earth, ami Vfiyu or Iudra in the mid¬ 
air, corresponding to the threefold Vedic division of the 
universe. According to this scheme the 33 or 33,000,0 1)0 
gods all reduce to three. These three have a common 
fiery nature, Shrya ‘sun’, Indru ‘lightning’ and Agni ‘fire’. 
Agni is a ‘descent' {aratara), having been brought from 
heaven to cnrtli by the lightning nnd wind. SQrya is the 
L eyo’ or thoophany of VartlQti and Agtii is his earthly 
counterpart and representative. If Ynruna occupies 
ethically the highest place in Rigvedie religion, Agni 


a^The bc^eh ^piriu BJ before I he Ihi nipp ifl Ittv- I. -3 ’sfim, In fake 
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stands next to him. Agni p while heavenly in Origin, is a 
dweller among men. He is represented as a messenger 
between earth and heaven, as a mediator between gods 
and men, as a great high prIcsE p the divine and heavenly 
conn ter part of the earthly priesthood^ as the one who 
intercedes with Varupa on behalf of sinners —a thing 
rendered possible because of his close connection with 
Vanioa t and as the one who himself forgives sin and 
makes men guiltless before Aditib Wa cannot but recall 
the New Testament description of the Lord Jeans Christa 
Thus the two most ethical gods of the Yfirmm in 
heaven and Agni his counterpart and in a sense his 
avatars on earth, are both represented not only as righteous 
themselves, but a]so as making men righteous through the 
putting away of their sin and guilt* Other pigvedic gods, 
it is true, are represented as forgiving sin, but only inci¬ 
dentally and casually, whereas this is the essential function 
of Vampa and (to a lesser degree) of Agul It is a striking 
fact that the most ethical gods of the pv. ore just the ones 
who are most concerned with the forgiveness of sin,. When 
ultimate reality came to bo conceived later as an impersonal 
and non-moral world-ground, then there was no place for 
forgiveness, but only for the mechanical working of the 
principle of retribution. 

Soma represents another 'descent K from heaven, coming 


1 Sw Clujiicr VL AjLmi tfa* FrfelUy Ood. 

* VhtUi H ii«t>rfb*d u:— 

fa The Eon of Gt4- Halt* XVJ, ifi; Ail* IX. £0, ete. 
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down in the form of rain, entering the Soma plant, and 
becoming the Sousa juice, the drink o! immortality. Thus* 
like Agni, Soma is heavenly in origin, but earthly in habitat 
Certain points of contact between the ritual of the Soma 
sacrifice and the Christian ritual of Holy Communion 1 
might have been indicated. Both Agni and Soma, the 
two Rigvedic 'descents’ were originally the personification 
and apotheosis of the natural elements 'fire' and ‘soma 
juice'. Before long they were conceived anthropomorphic 
caliy as gods in the likeness of men. As such they were 
thought of as descending from heaven in order to dwell in 
the midst of humanity. 

The triple character ef Agni as celestial, terrestrial, 
and atmospheric, constitutes the earliest Indian triad. 
This is [he basis of the post-Vedie resolution of ail the 
gods into forms of only tlireo gods, wiiich constitute a kind 
of spatial trinity, Shrya, the Tire of the sky, Agni, tho fire 
of earth, and In dr a the fire of the mid-air. Vflyu, ‘Wind’, 
is associated with Indrn or even made alternative with him. 
Soma, the amrii of the skies, descends to earth in connection 
with the lightning and wind. Both Vayu nod Soma have 
points of contact with the Christian doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. On the day of Pentecost [Acta 1L 1-4) the descent 
of the Holy Spirit was marked by the rushing of a mighty 
wind, by flames of fire, and by a strange and supernatural 
exhilaration, in RigvediC parlance by a manifest a tiun of 
Vayu, Indra and Somo, Tho two early triads’, the Rigvedic 
triad of the three forma of Agni, and the more explicit 
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poflt-Vedlc triad of Sftrya, Agni and Indra (or VlyuJ, were 
anticipations of the later Hindu doctrine of the IWfliftr#*, 
Hralmiri, Siva and Yisnu. One is reminded of the Christian 
Trinity, In all of these triads alike the Hegelian Law of 
tlie three stage* seams to hold good—the law of thesis 
antithesis and synthesis. Tims the two early triads con¬ 
sist of u heavenly fire aa thesis, an earthly fire as anti* 
thesis, and the atmospheric fire of the lightning as the 
union or synthesis of the two. Brahma as creator is the 
thesis, Biva as destroyer is the antithesis, and VijQil as 
preserver at once creating and destroying) i$ the synthesis. 
In like manner, as regards the Christian Trinity, Got! the 
Father is the thesis, the Son in the antithesis and the Holy 
Spirit belonging to and proceeding from both lhe Father 
and the Son is the synthesis. We may find a real antici¬ 
pation of, and a preparation for, the Christian doctrine of 
the Trinity in iho Rigvedie conception of Varuna, Agni 
and Soma, since Tampa, like God the Father, is heavenly, 
while Agni ami Soma, like the Son and the Holy Spirit, are 
* descents' from heaven to earth. Such points of contact 
must not be over-emphasized. Nevertheless the real 
fulfilment of the Rigvedic conception of the holy and sin- 
pardoning Vanina, of clio sacrificial and high-priestly Agni 
and of Soma the divine exhilaration and draught of im¬ 
mortality, is to be found in the Christian doctrine of the 
Father, Son ami ‘Holy Spirit, rather than In the later 
Hindu Conception of Brahma, Siva and Yi*nu, 1 But even 
the TriniArti may be made to yield something worth 
comparing with the Christian Trinity. Brahma, like God 
the Father, is conceived as Creator, Siva is the SannyilBl 
anti ascetic god. We ore reminded at Him who 11 emptied 
llimaelf, taking the form of a servant"*, who “though he 
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was rich, yet for our nukes became poor'”, and who "had 
not where to lay His head" 1 . Thus the fulness of creative 
activity and the emptiness of renunciation are expressed 
both by the Hindu Brahmff and Siva and by the Christian 
Father and Son. The Vaianuva cult has over expressed 
itself in joy and ecstasy, in dance and song. We are 

reminded that “the fruit of the Spirit is.joy'”, and 

Hist those that are “filled with the Spirit" speak one to 
another “in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 1 

In the Tiruviisfigatir' even a vicarious activity is 
ascribed to Siva, as set forth in the well-known lines: 


«Thod nod's! me iliine i did'Ht fiery poison ent, pilyi»& poor 

souls, 

That I might dime ambrosia taste,—!, meanest one"- 

This is suggestive of the Cross and passion of the Lot tl 
Jesus Christ, who became poor that we through His 
poverty might become rich 1 *', who died that we through 
Hi® death might bo made alive for evermore T , The 
question arises whether there is any conception in the llv. 
of suffering for mankind on the part of deity, I here is, 
indeed, the sacrifice of Pbntfa * the cosmic man, from 
whom the whole creation is said to Imvo sprung 
Rev. if, M. Banerjea “ makes much oT this as having affinity 
with the Chris!inn doctrine of the sacrifice of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. But, while the Lord Jesus went to Ilis 
sacrificial death with Tull consciousness and definite purpose, 
it is difficult to think of Furu$a as more than a symbol of 
pantheistic unity without personal consciousness or power 
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of choice Thus conscious self-sacrifice on behalf of another 
has a profound^ ethical quality 1 which can hardly be 
ascribed to the sacrifice of Purusa, unless that be regarded 
as a voluntary act of self-emptying for the sake of the 
universe* Purus a djjmg, os It were* in. order that the whole 
world might come into being. While, then, the Pnnt$a- 
sukia might suggest the sacrifice of some one having the 
central cosmic significance of Puru$& t there is nevertheless 
no adequate reason for taking Purusa to be more than a 
symbol covering all that is* and so essentially pantheistic. 
At most the term Purusa 'man' and the thought of an 
eternal sacrifice might be regarded as pointing dimly in 
the direction of “the Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world” 1 . 

In X* 13, I occurs a passage 1 which may possibly be 
translated as follows: 

Hc p for Gods T aaJce ehuse death to be his portion ; 

He chc.se not, for men's sake a life eternal. 

. . - + r * . . . . * . i ....... x .... r ..... , . 1 . k I . . . 

Tama delivered up hie own dear body. 

(Griffith after Ludwig and Ozs&ahtaniL) 

If this is a correct translation, the reference may be to a 
voluntary and sacrificial death on the part, of Yam a, in 
order to open up for gods and men h path to heaven* 
Yama might have had a life eternal upon earth, but he 
chose death and gave up his body for the sake of others. 
We are reminded of the Lord Jesus Christ, who laid down 
His life for His o wn\ rose again from the dead*, became 
1 the first fruits or them that are asleep r<3 * end thu# 'opened 
the kingdom of heaven to all believers 1 . 

Animal sacrifices were offered in connection with the 
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Eigvedic ritual 1 . Desides the sacrifice of bulls', buffaloes' 
and goats* there was the horse-sacrifico 1 and possibly even 
human sacrifice K If in the Levitical legislation the blood 
of J goat a and bulls’ (Hob, IX. 13) may be regarded as 
pointing forward to ‘the blood of Christ (id. v. 14), is it 
too much to take the bloody offerings of the pigveda as 
having the same reference and fulfilment? Tima both 
Hebraic and fligvedic sacrifices may be regarded us 'a 
shadow of the good things to come (Neb. X, 1), as types 
and symbols of the sacrifice of *the Lamb of God that 
tnketh away the sin of the world’ (John I. 29) 

In connection with the animal sacrifices of the flv. 
mention must be made of the yf*p<i or i’anaspnti, the 
sacrificinl ‘post’ or ’tree’* 1 . This is the post to which the 
animal designated for sacrifice was tied. The sacrifice 
communicated its sanctity to the post, which also like 
fire-sticks, press-stones, and other accessories of the divine, 
received a kind of apotheosis. With the praise of the 
Sacrificial Post to which the animal victim was bound, we 
may compare the praise of the Oross t often called Lhe 
Tree’: 

■ Hi the Cross of Christ I glory'. 

'When I survey the wondrous Cross, 

On which the Prince of glory died!’ 

Again, a?; the sacrificial post carried with it (in the thought 
of the Vedic Indians) the gift of wealth, children, splendour, 
blessing, victory (flv. HL 8), so the Cross of Christ (in the 
experience of the ages) has meant health, wealth, knowledge 
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efficiency, I be freeing of the slave, the prohibition of the 
drink curse, etc,, for these things are found wherever God 
in Christ is best known. And in Addition to these loin porn! 
by-products of the sacrificial death of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, there is the supreme experience of 'the forgiveness 
of sin' and 'the pence of God which ptissetb nil under¬ 
standing’. 

4. The most striking points of contact between i’igvcdic 
doctrine and Hebrew end Christian doctrine are un¬ 
doubtedly to be found in the field of eschatology There 
is drawn in the Itv, the ethical distinction between the 
righteous and the wicked both in character nnd in destiny. 
The righteous at death go to the heaven of Yams, a place 
of blessedness unspeakable, while the wicked are east into 
a dark and bottomless pit. So in the Bible Heaven is 
described as a place of 'fnlness of joy' and of ‘pleasures 
fov evermore’; a place of ‘glorya state of ‘eternal life’, 
a 'kingdom prepared from the foundation of the world a 
place prepared for the redeemed ill the ‘ninny mansions’ 
of the 'Father’s house’, where they will be received by 
Christ, and will enjoy His fellowship for ever*. Similarly 
HeH is described in the Bible ns a condition of ‘shame and 
everlasting contempt*; a state of punishment consisting of 
outer darkness , of ‘the eternal fire prepared for the devil 
and his angels', and of ‘the weeping and the gnashing of 
teeth', the state of those 'for whom the blackness of 
darkness hath been reserved for ever. 3 . 

Both the pigveda and the Bible set forth the luminous 
nature and environment of the life of the blessed dead. 
The Vedla paradise or ’sun-home of the soul’ is situated 
xn the lap of the ruddy dawns, or in the highest step of 
Vistiu, the place of the sun at the zenith. There the 
blessed dend have bodies which are congrucmS with their 
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environment. Likewise both in the 0. T, and the N, T, 
the ‘righteous* and ‘they that turn many to righteousness' 
are described as ‘shilling forth as the sun in the Kingdom 
of their Father*, ‘shining as the brightness of the firma¬ 
ment', and ‘as the stars for ever and ever' 1 . 

According to both the Itv. and the N. T, the blessed 
dead are furnished in the heavenly world with bodies 
suitable to their new environment. As the Vodic saint 
put on a heavenly body, by implication luminous and 
glorified, so he put off all the blemishes and imperfections 
of the earthly body*. According to the New Testament 
iIm transfigured Christ, His face shining like the sun and 
Hia garments being white as the light, was the pledge and 
pattern of the glorified state of the believer, The promises 
of Scripture ail point to this, ‘the body of our humiliation’ 
being destined to bo ‘conformed to the body of Hia glory’- 
It was the conviction of the Apostle Paul that 'as we have 
borne the image of the earthly, we shall also bear the image 
of the heavenly’, and that ‘if the earthly house of our 
tabernacle [i.c. our bodily frame) be dissolved, wo have a 
building from God, a house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens'; and the normal Christian attitude was 
defined by him as ‘waiting for our adoption, to wit, the 
redemption of the body’*. 

Finally, in both the Rigveda and the Bible there is set 
forth the blessedness of the Divine presence and fellowship. 
According lo the Ttv. the sainted dead behold ) nmn and 
Vnrupa and commune with the heavenly ones in the realms 
of lightThe O. T. pictures the state of the blessed dead 
as one in which they shall behold God's face in righteous¬ 
ness and shall be satisfied, Ho being the strength of ihcir 
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heart and their portion for ever * 1 . The N. T* picture is 
essentially the same. The blessed dead are to be where 
Christ is, in the place winch He hag prepared for them. 
They shall see Him even ag He is and be like Him. a . A 
note of yearning is heard in Paul's desire *to depart and 
be with Christ 1 , 

The points of contact between the pigvedic and the 
FEihiicaJ eschatology are thus very striking. We note in 
the Vedic doctrine of the future life a further 'Hebraic 
flavour* in addition to that of the penitential hymns. In 
proportion as the description of the (Ligvedic paradise 
approximate to that of the Biblical picture of the future 
state of the redeemed, it is clear that it diverges from the 
doctrine of transmigration ns hold in the later Hindu 
eschatology. 

&. As already remarked* the early religion of the Vedic 
Indians, like that of each of the other Indo-European 
peoples, Iranian*, Greeks, Romany Colts* Teutons and 
Slavs* was polytheistic. What hints or suggestions of 
truth did such a polytheism furnish? In the first place, 
the ?v. polytheism* so essentially animistic in character* 
emphasized one fundamental doctrine of true religion* 
namely the omnipresence and immanence of Deity* Nature, 
especially in its striking phenomena, such as heaven, sun, 
moon, lightning, wind, rain, etc,, was regarded as an 
apocalypse of the Divine. We may compare Fs, XIX r i; _ 

The heavens declare the glory of Cod 

And the firman]cut fthoweth His handiwork. 

Then too the fact has already been pointed out in 
connection with the description of each deity, that there 
is much row material in the Itv T on such important topics 
as the following: the existence, frmnifest ation. power, 
wonder-working, justice* grace and helpfulness of God (or 
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gods); God as the lord of nature anil of battles; the 
correlation of grace and faith; repentance, confession, and 
the forgiveness of sin; communion with God* God's care 
for His own, and the future fife. Thus even hi connection 
with a polytheistic and not fully ethicised concept ion of 
Deity* it is dear that the Vedic Indiana had some Light* 
the Eternal God not having left Himself without witness 
among them. We may thankfully acknowledge every 
gleam of spiritual illumination which the hymns of the Kv. 
reveal, in particular the picture of the gracious and sin- 
pardoning Vnrmia* 

The pig vedic polytheism, as we have seen, was in 
unstable equilibrium* with a tendency toward monotheism 
on the one side; toward Pantheism, on the other. Early 
Iranian polytheism through the influence of the Zuroastrion 
reform issued ip something very similar to on ethical 
monotheism, while early Vedic polytheism* in the absence 
Of a prophetic personality Like Zoroaster* issued finally in 
pantheism. The pantheism tit us chosen did not altogether 
negate either polytheism or monotheism* but suffered them 
ttf remain as unripe views suitable for those regarded as 
immature. 

6, We may glance finally at a notable modern attempt 
to find a strict and consistent monotheism in the Rv. 
Sw£ml DayfEnaxid Saras vat i 1 (lfl24-lflS3) looked out on the 
religious life of India and saw two foreign monotheisms* 
both of Semitic origin, namely Christianity and Islam, 
which were growing relatively faster than Hinduism 3 . He 
noticed that each had n compact and definite creed* so 
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different from the chaotic coalition of things in Hinduism". 
It was obviously only n question of time for these foreign 
creeds tn win the day in India, unless the adverse tide 
were checked. In order to effect this, he saw clearly that 
an indigenous mono theism having the same virility and 
militant character as Isl£m and Christianity must either 
bo discovered or created. He felt that it must be a 
distinctly Indian monotheism, not like the Brahma Ssuiilj 
with its striving after an international platform and an 
all-embracing creed. The many gods of the Ilv. were, 
accordingly, interpreted ns different names for the ono 
God and the unity of Hindu pantheism 1 was conceived 
monot J mistical! 3 '. He observed that both I si to and 

Christianity permit widow-remarriage and that as a result 
the ratio of their Increase is superior to that of Hinduism. 
Without interfering with the Hindu prejudice against tho 
remarriage of widows, lie provided a plan against the Josh 
of population thereby entailed, viz., the doctrine of niyoya, 
by which widows could lie utilized apart from marriage 
for the propagation of offspring", A brief creed in the 
form of ‘ten principles' was elaborated to serve for 
purposes of religious propaganda H , An Indian theism was 
thus produced with a short and definite creed 'or more 
exactly with a creed within n creed), to oppose the foreign 
theisms, Christianity and Islam. Ii left almost everything 
intact in Hinduism except polytheism and idolatry. These 
things were not found in the foreign theisms, nor in tho 
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Vedas as interpreted by Swanil DuySnand, lienee must not 
be found in tbe new-born Indian theism, Swann Dayinand 
guessed correctly that for a time at least the average 
educated Hindu would prefer to join auch a theism as the 
Ary a Samlj rather than ope or the other of the foreign 
theisms. In doctrine and polity Swain \ DaySnand kept 
so close to orthodox Hinduism that there was no violent 
break in passing over from the Sanfttan Dharuia to the 
Ary a Samfij. This all represents an extremely clever 
attempt on the part of SwBml DayfinautL 

It would have been possible for the founder of the 
Arya Samaj to have constructed a distinctively Indian 
theism on the basis of Varana t the moat ethical and 
theistic of all the Yedk gods, thus linking up Indian with 
Iranian theism 1 and providing a possible line of approach 
to the Pa race Community, But this would not have 
promised the immediate results which he desired* and 
besides would have required a type of scholarship and a 
critical acumen which lie did nnt possess. There are so 
few references in the itigv^d^diblia^yabliumika to the 
Yaruna hymns that, in view of their lofty spiritual quality, 
one cannot but feel that Swaini Daysmand did not find the 
* Hebraic flavour" of the.se hymns quite to his taste*. To 
overlook the theistir and ethical significance of Varuua is 
as if one were to pass by the prophecy of Isaiah and 
concentrate one's attention upon Esther and Ecclesiastes. 

Notwithstanding these and other defects which might 
be pointed out, Swlitil Day ana ml succeeded in founding 
an indigenous Indian theism non-polythcisiic and non- 
idolatrouSp right in the very home of pantheism, polytheism 
and idolatry. This was certainly a notable achievement. 
If In reducing the multiplicity of I^igvedia gods to one 
God, he committed a sin against the critical conscience, 
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this much may be said cm his behalf that the logical goal 
of polytheism is monotheism * 1 ; and further that a modern 
political and religions reformer, while even granting that 
for the consciousneas of the Vadic Indians there were 
‘gods many and lords many', might yet be permitted for 
nationalistic purposes to hold that ‘instead of issuing in 
pantheism 1 Vedism ought to have issued in a clear-out and 
definite monotheism P1 , and hence For all practical purposes 
did so issue. The Society founded by Swiiml Duyfmaml 
has drawn a large number of educated Hindus out from 
the influence of pantheism,, polytheism and idolatry, has 
set before them the worship of one God, and has insulted 
into them a strenuous and optimistic spirit. In these 
respects the Irya Sami7j Is akin to Christianity and Mam, 
and is to be reckoned among the important theisms of the 
world. One may cherish the hope that with the increasing 
knowledge of sound methods of research the Arya Sumfij 
may be led to make a more searching and critical exam¬ 
ination of the foundations of its faith as laid in the ancient 
literature. It is reassuring to be told that Hhe Arya Samaj 
does not claim infallibility" 1 for the Vedic translations, 
commentaries and {by implication) theology of its founder 
Swami Dayilnand Sarasvatt. This apparently leaves the 
way open for profound changes to be made in the future. 

7- Conclusion. — To sum up In briet While certain 
aspects end teachings of the ftigvcda, such as its dominant 
polytheism, its incipient pantheism* and its increasing 
tendency toward an abstract and non-ethical imellectualism 
find their fulfilment in the later Hinduism, there arc other 
aspects of Rigvedic teaching which point rather in the 
direction of Christianity, such as the monotheistic and 
ethical \ a run a, the high-priestly and mediatory Agnj, the 
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emphasis on the forgiveness of sin in connection with 
Varuna and the Aditjasy and the doctrine of the last 
things—heavenly homey luminous body, beatific vision p etc., 
etc. — so different from the later doctrine Of transmigration. 
In view of this latter group of conceptions and aspirations, 
which have had no adequate fulfilment in Hinduism, but 
have such obvious points of contact with Biblical religion, 
Farquhar is justified in saying that 14 this early faith stands 
much nearer to Christianity than it docs to Hinduism 
and ihat H the religion of Christ is the spiritual crown of 
the religion of the JUffwda \ For the same reason 
K. M. Banerjea 7 writes that 4 if the authors of the Vedas 
could by any possibility now- return to the world, they 
would at once recognize the Indian Christians far more 
complacently as their own descendants than any other 
body of educated Indians^ 

It is a fundamental truth that Cod has never left 
Himself without witness in any age or among any people, 
for the things that are seen attest the existence of the 
unseen God, the 'rains and fruitful seasons 1 bear witn«s* * 
to His beneficence, anti to some Client the operations of 
conscience reflect His will and make manifest Ili^ Lair 2 . 
Thus there is a light that lighteth every man that comoth 
into the world 1 , the light of intelligence and reason, the 
light of conscience, the light that spring* from the fact 
that we are made for God and that our hearts arc restless 
until they rest in Him*. As *by divers portions and in 
divers manners p God spake to the Hebrews through their 
prop hots % so He spake, though less dearly, to the Vcdie 


■rib 70s 7". 

3 Arum Witans, 10- 

* Aiia X1V + 17; Kora- J. SC; lL L4-1&, 

* jata I, a. 
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Indians through their and Munis, giving to both 

peoples more or less clear intimations of His nature and 
frill, and making the very light which tlioy received, 
however broken and partial, prophetic of a perfect 
illumination yet to come. For to both peoples alike, yea 
to all peoples, God's final revelation la in and through Hie 
Bon 1 , the Light in whom nil lesser lights are gathered up 
and made complete. Tlitis we of the twentieth century 
possess much more light than did the people of the earlier 
ages. We shall do well to take heed lest the very ab¬ 
undance of the light we enjoy be our condemnation, if we 
fail to use it as we ought, and lest the men of the Rigvcdic 
days rise up in the judgment with this our generation and 
condemn it*; for the Vedic people had at most a vague 
conception of God, a sense that He is immanent in all the 


new religion- Ttk w*» pOttible, traffic lie knew thnX Hvd'* method of 
irf not the pr^ralaifan. om» for nil, of a complete lyitcni of truth rijiTr^ed in a 
ho^k fjnin all eternity, but a qruJual and kMorir-i| prtSCr-v? The ample 
i H'lfi msiu ifs of th* fuith Etfrtal a» bud before <lm m the itnofc of fietinEv ‘ T iJier 

(?row before Wr rjr% in Ihr dutiIEvh of ihr <Ahxf books of Mom*; am I they find 
tiil\ rfchrr ilrrelopraent in the Fmphi w mhI ihe Fa&lipri, .Hut mn in ihern God's 
iriLl is iwt completely rtvreJdd IIcikc, Ut .Treu*., the rel%iGci or hrer! *nj jffrea 
by God. bill not jjivrn in permanency. It iris God*! EtutreiPen! for the IraJnintf 
of Israel- He came to ciWS Kl hj transfonnSog il mm the reAigton fat rU mva T 
nod to i-rawfl Iti boffb^fr of 0«l by rert*Hng Him u (In* father of men . r . .. 

Thui ihe principle erf 1 it% of jwot*rt® md <W c |npmrut p h *c4 before 

m in risible form in the Christian Ekripltircs The Old Testament b the hud; 
Lhe New Te5tum.'nt h Uie flower, ftut, ihourfi U.e whole of ih* Jewish ftMptnrrs 
Rre contained in (he I’hrEuian Bible, they aro not u*#d by the Christian is ikv 
were used by the Jew- The wIioIt nf the Old Tretainoiii is. reialnod, bill it is 
feu:! IhiTmeb Oh rut- For Ihe Jew the whole is hfo.-M[]^; ftw the Christian ii Lp 
binding only In » far qJ it b in otraflnpancc with the spirit nf Christ, The 
Chritli«i doa line obey the Un of Mds«, tta^h lh™ are all conutad in hit 
uered boak- Hr dues not offer inimul ta. ri/icr. nor atatitin fn>jn the imeltan 
foods of the ]iw F Borcireirnid* hli male children, Tbe institutloui of tho old Uw 
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operations of nature and of Ufc p hub dim as was l he light 
they had ? they nevertheless bought after God* if haply they 
might feel after Hina and find Him * 1 ; and behold a greater 
Light 1 has shined upon us than ever Illumined the sages 
of the Vedic age p even the light of Him who is 4 the light 
of the world'l 

Like the gleaming of the Himalayan snows to the 
traveller on the plains is the morning beauty of the 
Kigvedn p more attractive, if possible, to our hearts than 
the dazzling splendour of the Homeric poems. It is the 
whole of the picture—the people, the poetry and the faith 
reflected in It—that captivates our hearts. 

But there is a tragedy in the Rlgvcda. Every student 
recognizes that the noblest element in the ltik is Yarupa: 
creator, sovereign, all-knowing, aII-seeing mind, source of 
order both cosmic and moral, from whose holy will spring 
the ordinances that govern all the powers of nature and 
also the moral and religious life of man, God of righteous¬ 
ness, mercy and grace, who punishes the stubborn sinner, 
releases the sinner who repents and seek?! a nobler life, 
and holds happy and loving communion, in personal 
friendship, with the righteous man. There is nothing else 
in the ^iigvcda comparable with that. Yet* before the end 
of the Vedic periods Varuoa had become a petty godling, 
lord of the waters; and all the priceless promise of that 
early faith had been completely Inst to India. Wo need 
not ask what caused his fall. Every serious mind must 
recognize that we have here a religious tragedy of the 
utmost gloom and disaster. 

But the traged}* is not the end of the story. A few' 
centuries after the close of the Vedic age, there appeared 
in Palestine a religious leader worthy to he recognized at 
oiicc as the Heir end the Consummator of the heritage of 


1 Aci * jtVIL 27* 
III. ir+.?L 

1 Jota VtiL 12- 
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Varnpa, fl Jew, he drank from his parents and from 

the Old Testament the noblest elements of the religion of 
Israel. He learned to know God, the eternal One, creator 
and sovereign, all-seeing and all-knowing Lord, whose 
holy character and will form the source of Man’s moral 
and spiritual nature. Too pure to tolerate iniquity, He 
punishes the rebellions! yet Ho calls the sinner to repentance, 
and welcomes the penitent to His grace. His iove and Hie! 
friendship. He had nourished and cherished the people 
of Israel with infinite patience and tenderness, and had 
trained them to be His witnesses and preachers among all 
the races of the world. Here is the teaching of Vanina 
carried a step further. 

From His boyhood Jesus knew God in hig own experience 
as his Father; and the foundation of alj his teaching was 
this, that God is the loving Father of every human being. 
Ha went Tar beyond the Old Testament, His teaching is 
for all men, and is in such form ns to suit men of every 
race and temperament and clime. He spoke of the love 
of God as infinitely faithful and lender to every child of 
the race; find in his own life and death he shewed forth 
ail the active Jove, tenderness. Invincible patience and 
willingness to suffer for others, which he knew character¬ 
ized his Father. The gospels, which bring us his life and 
teaching, reveal to ub the holiest, tendered loftiest 
character ever seen cn earth. Hjs death on the Cross —a 
death which Jesus voluntarily accepted ns being his Father's 
will - exhibits, in one unforgettable scene, the holy one 
dymg to wean men from sin to repentance and God, im¬ 
measurable love giving up all for the sake of those who In 
loving am do not love God, the Son expressing, in his 
sufferings and death, the anguish of the Father over Iiis 
ernng children. Here the grace and forgiveness of Varunii 
find their clearest exposition and an immense n»d glorious 
extension. If the hymns to Varuya proclaim real truth, 
then the tearing and the death of Jesqs exhibit to the 
whole world the full truth on those mighty themes In 
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the light of the Cros% in the most touching scene in the 
whole world's history> we may repair the disaster of the 
tragedy of Vanina,—Can India* then* afford to do without 
the crucified Jesus? 
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Pad* Urn. SO, 

PajjiSinjC,. 

PairiKs 40. 

Flvtal. M* 05+ 

Fluid* ITU. 

PMthfPim, 108 p lift* 145, 944-545, 
:m+ 3rt;. 

Paradii*. £42* flflO; Cbrutiart, >4l* T 
2*4, 110-SI7; ?4ui4t, 

563-964, 314-916. 

Pqndkw Jjm*. a7, -57. MIL 
PimijHiifei, 1"6. 

P*rjnnf i 1 40, 1411J Qf» of Lbe 

Adiljw, 13 s, 140, Jaymia quoted* 
MM4S; tijnwtogy, 141* 

Panct* F 2?4 P *70. 354, 

P»TD (.hi m. 

Pkeamfisa* 1 if I-£2f * S2&-2 2 S, 24-0 l J 41. 
Pfcritn, 140-211+ 

PcfUEcbtlaE hymns 1 1 2, 546, 360; 
Babylonian* 111* 146; Hebrew, m; 
Klgrwli-’, 121-192, 946, 

Prrkijnas “Hl- 
Ftnobal ipula, 1 4. 

FfcriqnifWLfciq, 9 |-dff< 

Prthtwpr, 72, 147. 

Prwdjuiwn, 330; prtbably A/yn-Dbarl- 
dian pnsdftrL !jH: b.irdlv found in 
%v^a T 00; or it EQuil a pen*] Ft 
note, *5* t 556, 

ITuJlbji-w^iEilsipfKf*, 3&-40+ *00. 

PUIHjm, 889. 
rhilotapliii-aL 39ft-34(L 
Ffa jxfcun ffuda* 2U"1 Airm* -+J 1-^iiS - 
Mamtu, tft5> Hi Mini. 203-fi! >41 St™, 

SI 1-212; Yanina, 137,; Vin, T 160; 
Haters 2afc 

KuM, 76, 114* 156*145, 246,233, 
Pitfis t3 h 2 I l T t42„ t5t T 3 (0-4*2. 
Plants maififtaJ or medicinal w, 50S + 
Poetry. :I'?4 c-333t drpmi±L\ 352-333; 
epic, 131411; JyH.% 3374133; 
pm re fhial 991-332. 

Palygamy, 10. ?0. 


| PdjlhfiiBD. 100+ im, 347-344, 340+ 
350-352. 3Ui0-307, 

P*jpfoy, II l.!-j S8A, 

Popular Etymoloff'j, If 2, 131* 132, 
I36 r 14 I, 173. 

Popular liigrrOio Umli, 205. 

Pnbtfl Puli SWrl* 16$. 

Praise, lift. 

Praflpatl, 375, 54:4* 940-350. 

PHLkfit, 04, 05. 

Prtui-fthvas, 60. 

PtAyvr, 0?+ 1*3, 124. I£tl. ISO* 190. 
144, 100* *07-206, S41-242+ 240* 
253, lit, Sftt, :fll+ MI. 

Pri^atant*- 2¥». 

Frisia, 46-51, 356, n^uiilnH with 
m^H 1 rises 13 i diiterenl kinds 46. 
333; found in liir Turin-J ran im 
prriiuij t$-S 7 1 names i $4-1 H5+ 
232-239- 

Pfi4n1+ 203, 200* 200+ 

Pfilhivl* U4M01. 

Mltm bf qiulil j>Uc!|y mid unity, 
107, 170. 

ProEbttkiu, 163- 
J^yehoSofgy | IIjjjrc-die) K 313-314, 
Payi-boln^kal i QterprH tuion. 60, 20- 
INfchmlistit 'a falirurj, HI, 554. 
punn-rjApiBLan. j|40; ire Tr.il mlEiijfru Linn - 
IVirtfchaicnE nE iin p Iff-£ 34* 107-166. 
Punjabi, iJLrert dtttittdnt of a Ynllt 

dM«t* £!: lim^aUpg* of die I'rnuilh 

SJUsjljV 05 r 

I White-, 4 Ei, 40, t04. 

PiiJiu, 4S- 

FnJW Bflkla, 54. 55* 344-340. 302. 
Plfau # tT8-t&Z t eiynmloKj, 276. Sft2; 
ptwlorul ddiy, 276-160; probably 
Va%a dally* 5J, *62, 

a 

iluriin IX T S4 + S9 s M, 02 p 114, 9 ^h. 
351. 
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R 

lUgrai n i £25. 

KjJem, 01-Dr, I4l s ttii, 157, 174, 

l! imiyiinS, tj-J, 6n> 

ruonlcn Mrr .ImUrt', 102- 

R*f«o, 3ft t 37* 03+ lH f OtJ P ti" t 70. 
Rwi, 20,*i7*a4B. 
kftlimkJifiPn 3 E t 51* 

Iviiiil, 240. 
liman, 140. 

Iltiva DivsrJLm 70, “2+ S2. 

Hibbm, aru. 

Rigrcdlt 54-70; nrBUP^rmml ef b^ks. 
583 iihiTwirsIpji^'i 07-75; Lxniitihifnt 
muttrifti' tt 1 ^2; dm nf cdfrrtfra, 
HSfp; d*vit« for ^aurdiHR' ike 
tesit fti-rtl; ioicqprtiiaiJoii, 7fttD; 
lAiigiLiigv-i flf-flffi ; uirtrBr 328-3-11; 
irlnlJnCL tip tfic n|h« Vedaa, S-f-fiTj 
ss^im firjfle* + 58; frimilf*. 2d; te-fl, 

57-fla + Vfdic bmk |.-i r fnelTmi 54. 

lEigvi'die, dimitr, Si-33; itemarts* Niw 
07 i wdiatalopy i. 80*«-8t7«. p'eKU i b 1 1 37. 
m>oftjajjby n £9-3 2; SO-SO; life, 

*B-Ji9; (riiiWphr. 380-840 : ptptiM- 
Id jyr, 313-3.14 f r*&** Arynn and 
JJaiyii, 94-40: irib**, 45-47+ w§tfm, 
414ft. 

Kiri, J;^ n I0H T t*M, 211, SI 4, *05, 
93?, 572, 

E&feji 14J, 04- 

Jlpfe, f fWifor’, At-bUII aiAa>, 139, 

140. I6ft+ 500, «40, 343* S&7; 

i-irtiujr i&l'cLcrr. 135-130, *0 I , ?ftt i 
■djH-i.'iH.lly ocmralal with Yan^i, 
139,, alia with JtgrtL 187 i rthir-al 

order, 129> IS*. 1*3. !11-1S®, 289! 
ifX* lark tQ th* tndcpi I rudui jwrKL 
107, HO; riliP"liilte orJ^r, lOO, 
130, 253 ; VedJe sjmI* all tsp~ 7<lfl| 
ION,I74, 25t. 

RLkmiK 996-337. 

Tt[(iLiEiitji- Hiri (dajr^> „ 150, 17 ft. 


300-304. Set apefef Sttt*v*i3. 
Vipli, Sutnidn, <;kngl p Y*»nfllt 
SiihHm. Viluti. I*artiint. 
itmvrii, 34, u, mi. 

Rntli. 77 t 7ft s 70, II0 n 144. H5* 171. 
Rndra, £08-108; ili^ine lad demonic- 
m s SOti, 307-908; etymolo^r, £98; 
(nllwr Of iUruLi* SOI: wigiiwi 

■h p 11 l ■ - r# 1 ami fulfil™, 21*81 ^ 

nnlkipi.tkpn nf £98* 


yarn'd anmhcrPi, «f^a, 14t r 149* 357 ; 

thppo,. 150, 957* 

Dikaia Schnnl, 5H. W>. 

Blniarhli, 84, 70* 74r 

fiimtiitf tML, 50. 01, 74 t 70- 

Biffiadn, I0 T l&l t 

Sa/unvaii 90. 83 T 30^" 

304; uIpjIIchI, 309; rt^iOtt *btnr 

mr^t fll Uw Hv. hjinoi W#re «jib 
pwd. 84, 809- 

1 S*Luti r iHnCPtn^-S. 6 - 

SaLirwdnya liiwn^^ 

?0 ; .H-raii.ni.nJ in mod^fn 

tlm*a. 34 ?; primitive I£- ciutota, 0+ 
10; ntiOiltftLr HihuftLife in \Iy h 8H- 
913. 

Savllarp 170-S78; bwtowi EmaloiialilT, 
fTS; rtmaerted wilh nuPfamfl *od 

CrTrnjfl Sl 372: rtyB^lftfr, S70, |7n^ 

guilder iLritT, ?79 S rfitatiDH U> TtpU^, 

^70; yivSy-T iUbui, 277: iilator, 

J7&. 

76. 7 + i 70* 70, 110, *79. i?9, 

3T7i S05. 

.'■VbriTELttp, 34.4 + a4fi. 

Srhrvder. FroL O t 7* I Op i 1, S3, 

Hi, 85, 100* 970, 

Schructa-t FM. D- v^, 32, 28 s Ul t 
nr. t 117, no. tn, hh, *40, iii 
142, 144, S40. 
ifeitlptii r^t 984-833. 

8cylhUo!i- l", 98, 
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Si'iuciit% 2, 92-3 S- 
SktcI Hjix-SriiM-, USB. 

Stifcirtir kfliicm-r, J47-J4P. 

Semril ia>k|iel, 207, 229 p 801, 
Sbitolrip P. *0. 

Blh„ 121-131. HL7+JUB, 3:>4; £*insw. 
127; eonfppkfota, U% 130; naUli** 
la^E punishment* 202, remov*! of 
pencJtj-H 124; sdu iiJ 123 

If 7; H|m-»] v\tm. 128. 

Kndbii (lulu*). 90, 4fl + fiO F 130, J3h 
WMOl, 

Staffing 333; Augfrn&fi, 174E 

20D- 

Si™* S!#3, sus, 3|JS. 

30- 

I^jilLc]^ Y., 40 f "f. 

Smith. W. R.+ 103* 3M. 

Som*. J2„ fiO F 1fOS-24J- E wntre dC the 
Vetlic rits*J f SO T dnuighl of 

iJitmorLaltt v, a 9*, 2505 

effrel* rkvcrihnlp 110-215; 

L' 13 ; LinvertEy Ed <irigJ i»j, £ 15-217; 
hbfenllfirtaliLiii BbrcrftvD, 8 I3- 8 a 1: 
makiinr of [iiia- - Me nicilii-inr f- >r the 
lit'kn ill; mi ltd gqju-Arfilfc, 231; 

nkViUfjil Flirpifir^iLnrr., 23H; jurpMj-fl- 
tiniifc Sfl-231; puEUflllH th& lindcr, 

-30 i rclfclion to the jiumni, 23H-f 3H - 
-ctu-drink era * LI 30-23'?; iiipmnr 

VHTr Bamsraentn 2£l-2*£, S3l t 237, 
thfW presdgpj 291, 

Boiterw. 0-W>. 

Spenti Mii&)ru T 20. Hfi- 
BpEegel, 3l r 15J, 

^|«es d-f A inri. 3 f.Ml; Vinuit, US, 
Hj-irisn^S irErrpnfUlifin of Uit hhitojik-, 

l>, &4B, 

£r*d,ihi - rn.ft3t p _ tfT* 

BrEdi I h n witmoniir^ 3 3 3 ■ 

Stdn.-Hir A., 900- 
SfimfitRU >lra* B-, TO, 

^ntiH, m, 172, 

553 


Strung d rink, use of, i 212 -21 i + 224 

BataLilulion (vtalrtallj, 312 519, Ml- 
502, 

f=difa* n 31, 47, 40, iya, m, 

Siklitt, 40, B1-42* 220, 945; tttin- 
giibhed frifli Arj'ft, 40 f &IS vJrtu*l!^ 
serfs, 47* 

H«rf, f IS* f 14,; 

Sjirym, 200-270; &tjan J qy y T 20ii; ey* 
of MiLnt nnct Virutii, 2 Si; irfnCidUr- 
Atli|nfe, 28fl r 

j S&xy* (U|fc*K fEJl* 323. 

• Su^na, 3 89- 
SiLru, 57+ 

Salmlrl (S«tie)), ai, 181 F 187„ 10b, 
JOOy 203 t 2W* t 300+ 

Symtalfcoi, 104* 23b. 534-335. 372. 
nn^i'S 290. 

T 

TW4lus* 13, |0, a?5 
Ttbifn, F- D-p 207, 

Tsxik, 72. 

Ti-l.1-1 - AhitMilri i^rr^dipxiliiloniv. ’J I, 5I 1 

71, Ml. 

Tcmjdr, jhtjIwIiIt in orfgbi. 

' 337-SSa+ 

TvnDJpHlt 251, 317, 

ThAncs,tr, 300. 

Hn?kmp M0 F 35S+ 

Tin^pdzttiiT. theophirlc atoraent, I37 + 
205, 230, 254 ? 8B7 P 272, 2"3 + 8«4 t 
tti% 337, 

Ttii-xii-cacij-jiiiUm, Ml, I42| &SS, 

Thihant, Bb. 

TlmfldcrffcOJt (itiifm/, le-i, 3 85. 

TLtnkp 03, 00. 

TIrov k«i^n3 3 S3>8 + 

Twharim, rciciitly diircirtrtil in 
Turktiiaa. - h 37; pfJmi^HaiiJiWip 5; 
k eeikEnm‘ C-m^uc, 0. 

Tob.iui»Di+ I0. 

rmsMia^ation. 321, 33&* 340, 37l- 
Tiii.'-ruJ ila_y u , 44, 47 ■ 
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nfjfc dearly found in 2"^, 
]v<vibk g^irU flt OlP lJt*f drtrlrlQP, 
313-314; suggested by the brrtb <rf 

u«i t tsi-s: r s. 

Tiwi, 307+ 

THluS% l^livUhoirtn, 3f*6; 
im: Hindu, 28*dtftM«0: 
l?& f \MK 17<! r 657, 

Tiimurti, MS* 334- 

Tdta AjATfi, *66, 343. 

Tmbi Dw, Mi « V 

Tcirtir IT- 

Tur^fiTflj 4-»* 

Tvji^r. nrtiJii'fT o/ Ihf 

fftjmdoRy, 573; ftuhieiiKl lodr»> 
bolt, 178? nfUlion fn SftriUr, 
2 -i ^"2 77. 

Tylort W. 

u 

I'llgiLu.?. 56. 

L'nlfonrtftJ or n&tcire, 1UM, 250* 

Vfiiij of DHtun^ 107, 

|IpBiku4l 57 n M-Hj 030. 33« T 340 k 

rnbl-illuc, 17- 

rwL> 74 t JQ7 f 2-14-3^*37 ! Iwumtlhil 
2*3, 1*8;. fcmbijiedium, S I4 1 £40+ 
*^3-5 j i ; ijunaert*!, - 4A-24 Li, 2 52; 
fiwftilJK'f Eiirif n 51" lit! mirnUi 

Iore aif!iir>, 211 r SfiO; fi* Eh nutter,. 
249; pcnali't note. 5^1; *S«er or 
itltri, 14 N-2 !!■•■; «Lwmb rrliinb. 
a:»i-i5s, 

Uraer, 1X BI, Jit,, 84 t H7 t 170- 

V 

ViiiivlHirii. 1^3, 155. 

VmJtYoc. 50, 5 l t 53 f 

170* JB7i drn4'ri|rfioi n 1*5; 
Eoiln'i eliiirv^rblio u-rnp^n- 2Gik 

VMiiJcbilyn., 57, 

YpuiMEMti, 307, 303, *« yfep*. 

TtitflSi 15. J<| U&- 

Vane, &3 T 60- 
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Yinqu, 74, ] 11-143+ 174t Adini, 
138; of Ahum Mncla, - k 

lilt angry ItffBin* erf *in, I07-16S. 
Auin, } it* i a** - * ijui-h! frith Mifcri, 
IN-121, 110-140, 147: bcttUgfel to 
irmiUirt. 134? Itatilu/-btf iurriptidiL. 
IS T 26; i i,i ei irikstr’.l wilh-Enrirst 1Mb 
2{MJ; omlor urfl HY«re%ii, 133-1 3rt t 
etymology, Il3 t H5, JM t I&4,J3S; 
fellnfrwhip bmkrta by do, tail I«d 
of i-ocutiii 1 onler 133-luH f erf ri1 1 icaS 
onb r. i : J -1 -jt 130 i addod 
tttl luufc. III} 1 17, 334? frriiiiillg 
god} 355-356. 

VMifibv 4P, 1II, 1*4-130, no, 
VMiifho#, 133, 130, 147, 107, ls>*, 

312. 

Vlyn-Va*, hi ■ Sl-rs; efynjdqgy, -* 11 : 

Irtdn-V|m + ; rofftfep ef frindt 
3 87+ 

Vodljau, 170,3401346. 

Vedfr* akin to Aveslfta, Ofl" ilifb n. fmm 
i Iiih^i-’ r'.LDiikrlt ■ 135 1 IniJiitii liian-" h 

of l>l+ 67+ 

Vfcdte Bpei'iilriEJiHiii iNriiiu^cInJ wiili Amh 

150., 1 75, 

VcinliilHilt 17 7 + 

Vipti, iSab), 31, 161. 1ST, I MU (M t 

nil, :s*n. 

V|iej li £*3.2*:.; rfiTTrt* ioniy. 3351 
aii-unlrttr, 385 r ‘ihrw ^ pi r , 2A3 f 
Vcilie FhwIhc, f$3-S^4. 

VUvlmUafA} 51 * 41k 187-100 

V^Tiu-tjT*, 275-270. 

Tilati {J tidy mb 183, ;l00 t 30t 

VI 32 2 1 - 

Vnirn I76-1H7, 3^^: dpifrjlogy* 
3^3: mi' i:iLn^. !H0, 1 H*-IaI 

W 

Wallin 273- 

Wf A fifth. 

13 u-1: [Hi Mkra-Vjmir^. 13»d40f 
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PdijmjfHH 141.142; ladrtS IM, 
1 a 7- J PI; Ibdr^Vutt^ I OS; 
Manila. 103^207. 

WtbrP. J+] t fi&, 17 ip as*, 

W>]ih*u*rai, Jill. 

WraL, 153. 

Whltecr, Mis NO, 3*& 

UlUkiH** JJ S i ipr Alwbl, 2 J4. 
Wibcn. H.H, 77. 

VtinMcri I*, Tl + IN. 

Winu rtiiLt. tip, 7l, 7% Tu, 

* WlrrttL, r tfvakcn erf |*rimil;irc D3- IK 
Wwlnen A,L\ XL 

Y 


Ymh^ 5 I S 27 t iia, IE0, 

YMo, 7«. 77, 745, 7P. 17-1, 1M. 2-7% 
250, 2 S3, 

Yju.le, 102, 131, 1413, 152, 1M, 173, 
2U0, 210, 21%. 2 10* 2B7, 21a, 22% 
22s, 131,2UK. 

Ifioii! i (7, iSJS t 177. 

Yfuniliyf fop llip JmwfchIj- hwn^ t tM- 
SKi 

Ylna, 334. 

Yoon^cr Avcfta, 24, ll" T NS, 1:73, 

2oo, sia, we, r.k 
Yojpi Fi7 t 3“a 1 B 
YQfia, 307, -303 ; iw VaitiupiUt, 


V mins, 46. 

Ynh-rth. 147, 173, 1*0, lOl-l&t, 10U, 
107, £«% 343, 347, 352. 

Yajjiirvciln-, 54. 70, 74, H5. 

YAiaa* 32 2'Elf7; dimf of III# hlmnl 
lira!, 38t; Kliti4iuL[|R jrtrplrkjng' 
322-384; UrnfidjU drMh {!) 3«*; 

E-wiiL.4 Y*iiin netl Yaint. 324. 

YjuaiuiiS (Jiimiiiu, 31, 4ij, 


z 

Zmdic rfl idrlitm, ITS, I75 + 

Keels 14, 23, l£W, 3 I3 + 113, 13*L 
Kimiii'-r. 2S, 30, 37, 43. 

7/wr^ti.r. IP 23, 5f,% OS, 74, 75 t 113, 
131. NO, fOO, 347.307, 

Ki.in.MkU rijin pufopnaiiPli - 23., 25 1 20, 
75, 11$, 1H h J IS, 13 7, H7, 153, 
177, m 307* 
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